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Colonel F. M. Barrows, Field Artillery 
Editor, Military Review 

Command and General Staff School 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


Dear Barrows: 


The courses of instruction now given by this School 
have materially enlarged its original mission. Today it 
is the highest academic training school in the Army and 
covers subjects which in time of peace were included in 
the studies of the former Army War College and the Army 
Industrial College. The foregoing, together with the in- 
creasingly large number of graduates returning to duty in 
the Ground Forces, the Air Forces and the Services of Sup= 
ply both at home and overseas, make it necessary that the 
scope of the MILITARY REVIEW reflect the changed mission 
of the School and endeavor to serve all its graduates. 


In keeping with the sources from which our students 
are drawn, subject matter should be appropriately bal- 


anced to meet their requirements, particularly as regards 
the Air Forces and the current operation of the Services 
of Supply in its support of the field forces - ground and 
air. 


The articles and material presented in the MILITARY 
REVIEW should be such as would assist prospective students 
as well as serve them after graduation. Emphasis should 
be placed on that material which reflects our current stra- 
tegic operations, anticipating such objectives in tactical 
and logistical aspects, 


The high literary standard and quality of the MILITARY 
REVIEW, together with its professional reputation, must be 
maintained - regardless of cost. 


Sincerely, 


Sma 
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KARL TRUESDELL 
Major General, U.S. Army 
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The Armored Force 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL JACOB L. DEVERS, United States Army 
Commanding General, Armored Forces 


Contrary to common belief the American Armored 
Force antedates the formation in 1940 of our present 
Armored Force. In World War I we had an Amer- 
ican Tank Corps, consisting of tank battalions and 





After World War I the Tank Corps became inac- 
tive; its units—separate tank companies, battalions, 
and regiments—were made part of the infantry. 
Later two cavalry regiments were formed into a 





Figure 1. THE MEpIuM, M4 TANK. 


tank brigades equipped with French Renault tanks. 
This corps, formed in the infancy of tank warfare, 
performed the duties well and covered itself with 
glory, but it no more resembled our modern well- 
balanced armored division than did its Renault tanks 
resemble our fast, hard hitting, heavily gunned M4 
medium tanks. (See Figure 1.) 


mechanized brigade to which was attached a bat- 
talion of truck-drawn 75-mm field artillery howit- 
zers. This brigade, together with the infantry tank 
units and another infantry regiment, formed in 1940 
the nucleus of our present Armored Force. 

The Armored Force combat units are organized 
into armored corps, armored divisions, tank groups, 
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and separate tank battalions. Tables of organization 
are based upon simplicity, the American fighting 
instinct and a careful study of the organization of 
foreign armored units. 

Tank groups consisting of a group headquarters 
and three light or medium tank battalions are organ- 
ized for direct support of infantry, motorized and 
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ECHELONS OF ATTACK. 





cavalry divisions. They may be used to reinforce 
armored divisions. Their mission, however, is to 
furnish a powerful armored reinforcement for other 
troops. They are used by group or battalion but 
must not be split into smaller units as the funda- 
mental of mass employment will be violated and in- 
effectual action may result. 

The armored corps may consist of two or more 
armored divisions and one or more motorized divi- 
sions, together with corps troops. It may act alone 
or in conjunction with other arms in highly mobile 
warfare. Its greatest strategic use is employment 
in enemy rear areas. 

The armored division is the smallest armored unit 
of the combined arms. It is tactically and adminis- 
tratively self contained. The division consists of 
armored and infantry regiments; 105-mm Howitzer, 
reconnaissance and armored engineer battalions; 
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service troops—medical, ordnance and supply; sig- 
nal personnel; attached observation aviation and 
tank destroyers. It should have antiaircraft auto- 
matic weapons attached. 

A rigid tactical organization has been found to be 
defective in this war. Any organization must pro- 
vide flexibility to meet varying conditions of terrain 
and the enemy situation. To provide for this flexi- 
bility, the division headquarters has two combat com- 
mand detachments, each commanded by a brigadier 
general. Using these detachments for command pur- 
poses, task forces varying in strength and compo- 
sition to meet the particular situation are formed. 
Each such task force will normally contain recon- 
naissance, tank, infantry, artillery, and engineer 
elements and will be supported by appropriate 
maintenance and medical personnel. 

The armored division is organized for offensive 
warfare. Even on defense it must be used offensively 
as a reserve for counterattacks. Its tanks are not 
used as pill boxes. Such use fails to take advantage 
of the characteristics of mobility. 

The armored division operates by surprise, in 
mass, against decisive objectives. It must not be 
split up into numerous small task forces as by such 
action its full strength cannot be utilized against a 
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Figure 3. 


ARMORED DIVISION IN ENVELOPMENT. RECONNAISSANCE UNITS 
OR INFANTRY FIX THE ENEMY. TANKS MAKE THE 
ENVELOPMENT. TANK DESTROYERS PROTECT FLANKS. 
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decisive objective. The division organization is bal- 
anced as to tanks, reconnaissance, artillery, infantry 
and engineers. The detachment of any of these units 
by higher commanders may seriously interfere with 
the division’s operation. 

Armored tactics consist of finding the enemy, lo-- 
cating his weak spots, fixing him, and then hitting 
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with a mass of tanks supported by all available 
weapons. We do not try to hit the enemy where he 
is strong. Launching a tank attack against an enemy 
strong in antitank defense is fatal. We find the weak fe} O 
spot or we create the weak spot by use of infantry, Oo Oo o O 
artillery, and air bombardment. The tanks then ? 
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IN DEFENSE THE ARMORED DIVISION MAY BE USED 
TO STRIKE THE ENEMY WHILE HE 1S FORMING FOR AN 
ATTACK. 


Figure 4. 


IN PENETRATION SEEK SOFT SPOT AND LAUNCH A 
Mass TANK ATTACK THROUGH IT. 





rush through and complete the enemy’s destruction. 
After closing with the enemy, tanks operate as do 
infantry and cavalry, by fire and maneuver. 

Combat commands usually attack in three echelons 
each in a series of waves. 


The first echelon consisting of tanks supported by 
artillery and bombardment aviation, has the mission 
of destroying the enemy antitank guns and artillery. 
It continues on and destroys communication centers 
and supply installations. 

The second echelon consisting of tanks has the 
mission of destroying hostile small caliber automatic 
weapons, hostile personnel, and antitank guns passed 
over by the first echelon. This echelon is prepared 





THE DIVISION MAY BE USED TO EJECT THE 
ENEMY FROM OUR POSITION. 














to protect the first echelon from a flank attack and Figure 6. 
oe A A ED DIVISION ON DEFENSE AS PART OF 
to take over the mission of that echelon should it be- a eeeniveniuamen A LARGER FORCE. 








come so deployed as to be unable to continue effective 
action. 

The third echelon of attack consists of infantry 
and tanks. It completes the enemy’s destruction, 
seizes ground, and protects flanks and rear. 

The armored infantry supported by artillery, air 
bombardment, and engineers may attack first to re- 
move obstacles, such as mine fields, or seize ground 
from which the tanks may attack. After completion 
of this mission it is passed through by the first and 
second echelons of attack and joins the third echelon. 
(See Figure 2.) 

The form of attack favored by armored units is 
the envelopment, either single or double. The in- 
fantry supported by tanks and artillery makes the 
frontal attack to fix the enemy while tank units 
supported by artillery and bombardment aviation 
envelop one or both flanks. Reconnaissance units 
may keep contact with the enemy’s front while the 
entire combat command makes an envelopment. 
Again the entire infantry regiment may make a 
frontal attack while tank units attack from the 
flank. The particular combination to use will vary 
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with the terrain, the enemy situation, and the 
mission. (See Figure 3.) 

When hostile flanks are not open, a soft spot is 
sought and struck with a mass of tanks. Flanks 
created are rolled up and objectives in rear taken. 
(See Figures 4 and 5.) 

In defense as part of a larger unit, the armored 
division is held intact as a reserve. It should not be 
divided into numerous small task forces but should 
be used as a highly mobile striking force to counter- 
attack, either to eject an enemy who has succeeded in 
penetrating our position or to attack while the enemy 
is forming for an attack. It may be used, if the en- 
emy has made faulty dispositions, for a wide counter- 
attack deep into the enemy rear. 

When acting alone on defense the armored division 
defends with its infantry occupying the main line 
of resistance and its tanks used as a mobile reserve. 

In defense, the armored division may .be used to 
strike the enemy while he is forming for an attack. 
(See Figure 6.) 

The division may be used to eject the enemy from 
our position. (See Figure 6.) 





What Really Is Air-Cooperation 


CAPTAIN F. O. MIKSCHE, Czechoslovak Army 
(Author of Attack) 





After the first world war the great impetus to the 
organizational development of air fleets was given 
by the Italian general, Douhet. In his own gener- 
ation his influence was everywhere marked, and in 
Germany the Supreme Commander of the Air Force, 
Goering, was among his most enthusiastic followers. 
If we look at Douhet’s ideas through the spectacles 
of the present and dig deeply into their true content 
we cannot but see that his forecasts belong to the 
future as he saw it and not the future as we see it 
now. He based his opinions on the experiences of 
the first World War without taking into proper ac- 
count the future development of the ground forces 
of the army. “Fire power makes every maneuver 
on land impossible. But since the military decision 
in a combat is impossible without movement, there- 
fore it will be the air arm which will take over the 
offensive role in modern war, leaving to the land arm 
the defense of the national territory.” Douhet fur- 
ther believed that the modern air arm could itself 
force a decision. He did not see that it was only the 
means whereby with its support the land arm could 
force such a decision. Seversky’s book, boasted up 
by propagandists, is really nothing else but a new 
edition of Douhet’s ideas and thus represents a very 
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extreme tendency: to underestimate any weapon is 
as dangerous as to over-estimate it. 

In many countries right down to the present day 
people have been wedded to the Douhet idea to a 
greater or less extent. In Germany, however, it re- 
sulted in bitter disputes. Goering’s conceptions lost 
ground more and more. Step by step his air fleets 
were absorbed by the army. He himself was left only 
with the title of “Field Marshal of the Luftwaffe,” 
as a result of which today he holds the office of a 
control organ, the National Socialist German Work- 
er’s Party (N.S.D.A.P.), in the Luftwaffe and air- 
craft industry rather than the role of chief field 
officer of the air. 


One of the first opponents of Goering was the 
former Commander in Chief, General Baron von 
Fritsch, who during the first world war served as 
General Staff Officer in the Flying Corps, and there- 
fore was not lacking in experience. “The functions 
of the Supreme Commander of the Luftwaffe become 
more and more fictitious . . . the Luftwaffe does 
not constitute a separate formation, but comes di- 
rectly under the army with which it constitutes a 
compact whole” said Fritsch; and Ludendorff in his 
Total War adds the following: ‘No general should 




















WHAT REALLY IS AIR-COOPERATION 


imagine that the bombarding of towns brings vic- 
tory ... war is a reality and no theory. Victory 
will be gained by armies assisted by the air arm.” 
(1935). 
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In these years of development both Fritsch and 
Ludendorff contemplated an air fleet which was in- 
deed under the High Command but nevertheless 
worked in two parts: the great operational air fleets 
which were to be the strategic striking arm in the air 
battle and the cooperating air forces which were to 
constitute a tactical unity with the ground forces. A 
new stage of development in the Luftwaffe ensued in 
the years 1936 to 1938. “The German air arm collect- 
ed from Spain a very rich harvest of experience 
which profoundly influenced their future develop- 
ment” said the inspector of the German Luftwaffe, 
General Milch, in the Essener National-zeitung of 21. 
V. 1941. The three commanders of the Condor Le- 
gion, Generals Sperrle, Volkmann and Ritchofen, 
came back with new ideas. They had seen with their 
own eyes the enormous influence of the air arm on the 
land battle and recognized in it the most potent in- 
strument for a war of movement: one of the two ele- 
ments (the other being the armored vehicle) which 
could unfreeze the stationary battle fronts of 1914- 
1918. In the new reorganization the idea of a sepa- 


rate cooperating air force receded more and more 
into the background. There was now only one goal: 
to organize everything for the support of the army. 
In this sense Generals Sperrle and Kesselring co- 
operated in May 1940 with Army Group A of Field 
Marshal von Rundstedt at Sedan and again with 
Army Group B of Field Marshal von Bock in Holland 
and Belgium. But this did not hinder Sperrle from 
organizing in the winter months of 1940-1941 the 
drastic bombardment of Coventry and London with 
this same air fleet, as we in our persons felt it.* 


In the tactical sphere, by reason of the air arm, the 
modern battle is no longer confined to a line or zone. 
The air arm has added a third dimension, so that the 
battle now must be fought in a cubie space. Orly a 
commander who can think and act three-dimensional- 
ly can succeed in this battle. In strategic air battles 
as well as in tactical air fights the air force must de- 
pend entirely on itself. Irrespective of whether the 
task of an aircraft is defensive or offensive, it can 
act only in movement. This movement results in a 
constant swinging of air battles through vast air 
spaces. Another feature is the shortness of the air 
fight itself. Over the battlefield bombers become 
useless as soon as they have discharged their load of 
bombs. Fighter engagements last only a few minutes 
and their action is restricted further by their limited 
fighting range. Reconnaissance aircraft, however, 
are operating as long as they are actually in the air 
above the area of the battlefield. For these reasons 
the air battle consists of innumerable individual en- 
gagements. This must be emphasized because the 
tactical consequences of single air fights, though each 
by itself appears insignificant, may be of the utmost 
importance within the framework of a major oper- 
ation. It is therefore only possible to understand the 
significance of single engagements when they are 
viewed as part of the total performance of a large 
air force unit, perhaps a division. The immediate 
bearing of this on the matter in hand is that the sup- 
port air fleet involved in a land battle must be put 
into action in successive waves; and before their 
task is finished, the number of aircraft may be in- 
creased to thousands. Thus the number of aircraft 
put into the battle of Crete may be estimated at about 
1,600. It is mathematically demonstrable that a sup- 
port air fleet of 1,500 machines cannot maintain over 
the battle field more than about 150 machines, and 


*What a bitter reflection it is for us today, after three 
years of war, to read from the pen of Flight-General Quade 
in the 1941 yearbook of the German Luftwaffe the follow- 
ing: “The enemy might have seen from the campaigns of the 
past the pregnant results of full cooperation between the 
army and the air force in a modern war. But he has not done 
so because he neither could nor would”; or again to read in 
the same publication another quotation from Colonel Claes, 
a specialist in signalling: “the aircraft of the enemy fly about 
over the field of battle, when they should be operating closely 
with the ground forces. Our opponents often have no idea 
where their air formations are located, and when they get 
information, it is already too late. Everywhere they arrive 
too late.” 
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this does not take into account losses in air fighting 
or the repair of damaged aircraft. 

It goes without saying that the high demands made 
on the air arm in a ground operation are only within 
the capacity of a support air fleet which in organiza- 
tion and tactical employment is most carefully co- 
ordinated with the ground forces. It must therefore 
be conceded that an air arm constructed purely for 
long-range bombing is hardly in a position to cooper- 
ate successfully in a major operation. The bombard- 
ment of towns such as Essen and Cologne (as also, 
in their turn, London and Coventry) requires from 
the air staff, flying personnel and signalling service, 
in respect to organization and training, other de- 
siderata which are in principle simpler than those re- 
quired in close cooperative action with ground forces. 
One might say, indeed, that for the latter type of 
work a higher grade of tactical handling is required ; 
and if this be so, it will be a difficult matter to ad- 
vance from a lower to a higher function. For, while 
a watchmaker (if he has the strength) can easily 
wield a sledge-hammer, it is impossible for a black- 
smith to execute the delicate work of a watchmaker. 
Beyond this is the danger of “putting all our eggs in 
one basket’’—of staking all our prospects of success 
on one chance: that the bombing of cities will prove 
decisive. 

I may develop my central point in general terms 
thus :—The effective use of weapons in the battle is 
conditional upon their combination in a correct or- 
ganization. This organization must pay regard 
above all things to the technical characteristics of 
the armament in question: this means to their in- 
fluence on the battle itself and to the way in which 
the different parts of the total armament can, during 
the actual] fighting, mutually supplement and com- 
plete each other. This is the basis of all true tactical 
handling. Consequently, the form of organization 
must be flexible enough to be adapted to the changing 
phases of the battle, now to attack and now to de- 
fense. The secret of an effective tactical “set-up” 
lies in the orderly combination of different weapon- 
capacities. An armored division comprises different 
types of tanks whose functions supplement and com- 
plete not only each other but the other arms as well, 
and the same principle applies to the organization of 
the air force. Only that air force which is composed 
of mixed units whose organizational structure runs 
parallel with that of the army is suited for coopera- 
tion with ground forces. Only so in the battle can the 
armament and other characteristics of different 
types of aircraft be exploited to the full, as between 
themselves and as between them and the ground 
forces. Hence my conclusion that an air force in 
which a sharp division is drawn between fighter and 
bomber commands can never lend to the ground 
forces that total dynamic support which is necessary 
to victory in a modern battle. Moreover such an or- 
ganization is a hindrance to proper cooperation be- 
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tween the main component elements of the air force 
itself. 

The successful conduct of the combined operation 
is contingent upon accurate timing and meticulous 
attention to detail and on the preliminary prepara- 
tion. In view of the great speed of modern war 
machines on the ground and in the air, thought and 
execution are all but simultaneous. Information, 
decision and action have become units in time. Tac- 
tical and operational decisions have to be made fre- 
quently and quickly, often in a matter of minutes. 
Whoever is in command of a combined ground oper- 
ation will need to be conversant both with ground 
and aerial warfare. He in turn must rely on the 
experts of the support air fleet as far as their own 
very specialized work goes, share with them the re- 
sponsibility : that is, that the air force must be subor- 
dinated to the land force, the more as the faster ele- 
ments in the air have to adapt themselves to the 
slower ones on land. Given all these qualities the 
performance of an operation will resemble that of 
an orchestra. The conductor is the commander of 
the ground forces, and all the instruments come in at 
the right moment and with the right strength so as 
to produce a real harmony. 

True coordination is conditional upon a unified 
control which implies subordination. In this country 
(England—Ed.) the problem of coordination has 
been approached differently. The three branches of 
the fighting forces enjoy an apparently large meas- 
ure of autonomy, and they stand in reciprocal rela- 
tions which are better expressed by “association” 
than by “subordination.” Sound logic fights shy of 
any such solution. Such forms of organization make 
it very difficult to demarcate clearly powers and re- 
sponsibilities. This further may lead to unsound 
compromises between the different branches of the 
fighting forces which will have unfavorable repercus- 
sions during the operation. The battle itself presents 
the leadership with a great variety of situations 
which cannot all be foreseen in detail. Hence the 
necessity of a unified command which at the crucial 
moment will have at its disposal all branches of the 
fighting forces and handle them as the situation 
demands. 

For the purposes of this article I have in mind the 
organization of an air army corps which typically 
may be taken to be composed thus: 


I. Fighter Division. 
One Fighter Group. Second Fighter Group. 
One Reconnaissance Wing. 
II. Bomber Division. 
One Bomber Group. Second Bomber Group. 
Third Bomber Group. 
One Reconnaissance Wing. 
III. Bomber Division. 
One Bomber Group. Second Bomber Group. 
Third Bomber Group. 
One Reconnaissance Wing. 












IV. Bomber Division. 
One Bomber Group. Second Bomber Group. 
Third Bomber Group. 

One Reconnaissance Wing. 

Group, 3 Wings. Wing, 36 Machines. (3 Squadrons). 
Composition of Army Corps. 

Fighters: 540 Bombers: 972 
Reconnaissance Planes: 144 


TOTAL: 1,656 


In offensive operations the task of such an air 
army corps is the creation of a “Luftschwerpunkt” 
(air-thrust point) in the air space of the region 
where the ground operation takes place. But even 
the largest air support fleet will only be able to inter- 
vene successfully in the ground fighting if its units 
are systematically put into action at the right mo- 
ment against the right targets in a highly concen- 
trated strength. In discussing the tactical employ- 
ment of such an air corps it is necessary to distin- 
guish between its three main parts: 

1. distant support air forces 
2. close support air forces 
8. reserve air forces 

Let us suppose that the distant support air forces 
consist of one fighter and one bomber division. Nor- 
mally it may happen that several land army corps are 
supported by one common distant support air fleet. 
But when the Army Air Corps has only to cooperate 
with one Land Army Air Corps put into action in the 
“focus” of the land battle, the 3rd (Bomber) Divi- 
sion would form the close support air force, and the 
4th (Bomber) Division would be kept as a reserve 
to reinforce either the distant support or the close 
support forces in accordance with requirements as 
the action develops. 

Deep thrusts cannot be launched successfully 
against the enemy’s rear unless the attacker through- 
out the operation can rely fully on support from the 
air arm. If this condition is not fulfilled any initial 
advantage that they gain may be turned quickly into 
decisive failure. Hence: air supremacy is the key to 
the modern battle and must be gained not only to 
hamper or prevent enemy movements in the air but 
ground movements also, since these cannot be con- 
ducted successfully until mastery of the air has been 
achieved. Air supremacy is gained either in the air 
by fighting or by destroying enemy aircraft on the 
ground and usually by a combination of both these 
methods. The fighter division of the distant support 
units tries to defeat the fighter defense of the enemy 
and thus create the conditions necessary for bombing 
of ground targets. 

The bomber division of the distant support air 
force in particular tries to gain supremacy by de- 
stroying enemy AA batteries and aircraft on the 
ground. It bombs aerodromes in order to pin down a 
large part of the enemy’s air forces. The distant 


support bombers too turn their attention to ground 
force reserves and other important targets such as 
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traffic installations, bridges, crossroads, railway 





stations, etc. In this way they try to disorganize the 
defensive measures of the enemy. All these actions 
tend to delay for as long as possible a clash between 
the attacker’s and the defender’s ground reserves or 
air forces and thus enable the former to execute his 
thrust easily. 

In general the air force will act against two kinds 
of targets: 


a. against targets located by air and ground re- 
connaissance or other reconnaissance services 
prior to the launching of the action. 

b. against unforeseen targets: viz., those which 
are only discovered during the course of the 
action. 


This is why long-range reconnaissance has the 
task of keeping a constant check on enemy move- 
ments, of drawing the attention of the distant sup- 
port bombers to these movements or to the other 
targets and of warning their own ground forces of 
any special danger. It goes without saying that 
there must be a highly developed and well-timed 
cooperation between reconnaissance, bomber units 
and army units. 


The distant support air forces, which I have dis- 
cussed, influence indirectly the action of the army. 
Their movements must be directed by the air force 
staff stationed at one of the departure aerodromes 
(at the main base), but they must further establish 
contact with advanced report centers of the land 
army corps and divisions. In this way the activities 
of the distant support air forces will be coordinated 
not only with the main headquarters of the ground 
forces but also with the units of the close support air 
forces. 

The second part of the air forces working with the 
army is the close support air forces. These cooperate 
directly with the troops on the ground and their ac- 
tion must form an intimate unity with that of the 
army. The close support air force consists mainly of 
dive bomber and reconnaissance units which inter- 
vene in the development of the ground fighting by 
bombing with HE or smoke bombs, machine-gun fire, 
etc. 

The close support air force bombers for their part 
will further bomb both foreseen and unforeseen 
targets. By careful reconnaissance before the ac- 
tion, fortifications, gun positions, reserve positions at 
the landing head, etc., will be known in advance. But 
many of the targets will only appear during the com- 
bat itself, and to deal with these unforeseen targets 
it is necessary to have a number of bombers available 
over the operational area. 

During the whole, combat troops will be accum- 
panied by close support bombers which assist them 
in their fighting. To fulfill their tasks efficiently 
they must keep in constant touch with the ground 
forces by means of air force liaison detachments at- 
tached to the latter. They will then be able imme- 
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diately to pass on recent information gathered by air 
observation concerning the defender’s position and 
his movements. Of course close support bombers, 
to avoid endangering their own troops, must observe 
a proper safety margin. 

In contrast with the long-range reconnaissance of 
the distant support air forces that of the close sup- 
port units is conducted mainly over the area of actual 
ground fighting. They will watch the enemy’s ac- 
tivity as well as the fighting action of their own 
troops and will pass on all observations to the report 
centers of the ground forces. In this way they will 
help in the coordination of the individual efforts. 
They will inform the troops of details regarding the 
enemy’s position and in addition maintain contact 
with ground forces which have lost touch with neigh- 
boring units or are fighting in complete isolation. In 
such cases they can establish communications be- 
tween the fighting units and the brigade or divisional 
headquarters and thus replace or supplement techni- 
cal communications (wireless) in cases where these 
are entirely lacking or not in full working order. The 
Germans use for this purpose special aircraft termed 
“report aircraft.” 

In principle, wireless communication between air 
and ground forces goes to division or brigade. Smaill- 
er tactical units such as battalions and companies 
maintain contact with their supporting air force 
units by ground strips and flash signals. When the 
ground strips are paid out in different patterns it is 
possible thus to transmit brief messages. Such mes- 
sages will relate principally to the following: 


a. the location of the different command posts. 

b. information as to the situation as for example 
“we are surrounded,” “we hold a line here,” and so 
on. 


c. request for news about the position of the 
enemy. 
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d. request for air support, while giving at the same 
time to the air forces the enemy’s position. 
e. request for munitions, food and such-like. 


Summary news of a limited nature can also be 
given by light signals using different combinations 
of colors. Visual contact from aircraft to ground is, 
however, a more difficult matter. Here only colored 
rockets can be employed, but alternatively pilots may 
drop from the aircraft written instructions packed 
in small containers. 

Obviously effective cooperation between air and 
land is only possiole when the flying personnel thinks 
not only in terms of air fighting but also in terms of 
land force tactics. This demands a double training. 
Yet only so can the pilots put themselves in the posi- 
tion of the land force and thus draw from their air 
observation the conclusions necessary to correct and 
speedy action. And, vice versa, the soldier on land 
must understand fully the air arm so that he may 
know how and when the air arm can render its in- 
dispensable help. 


To sum up: everything must work like clockwork. 
The movements of the flying units must be synchro- 
nized with those of the ground units as far down as 
battalion headquarters. This inter alia necessitates 
a finely adjusted signalling service, which must main- 
tain communication with the air bases in order to 
organize contact between all ground forces con- 
cerned. This organization is entirely different from 
the one required for long-range bombing: that is, it 
needs a higher degree of flexibility. Only when these 
conditions are fulfilled does it become possible to ex- 
ploit successfully on land a position prepared by the 
air force or to exploit in the air a situation developed 
by the forces on land. By complementary action of 
this type conducted according to plan, by going thus 
into action at the right moment in sufficient strength 
against the right objective, the two efforts, that of 
the air and that of the ground, will achieve their de- 
cisive effect. 





There is no such thing as a good regiment and a bad regiment, but 


there is such a thing as a good colonel and a bad colonel. 
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—Napoleon. 








It’s Very Simple--But You 
Have to Have the Idea! 


What does the German soldier do when 
he hits a swamp during the march? 


“As one uses runners to travel over snow, so one must 
use a similar method for travelling through a swamp,” 
said the inventive German Pioneers. With flexible sticks 
from the nearest bushes they fashioned a broad, flat shoe 
—and the “swamp-walker” was born. 


Step by step they go over tough, sticky swampland. 
The “swamp-walker” keeps them from ever sinking 
down, and man by man they reach solid ground on the 
other side as ordered. The woven shoes are fastened 
like skis, except that the fastening is simplified by using 
wire. Straddle- legged, the pioneers conquer marshy 
terrain with the “swamp-walker.”—From Signal. 











If You Go to Fort Leavenworth — 
The General Staff Course 


The mission of the Command and General Staff 
School is to prepare selected officers of all compo- 
nents of the Army of the United States for command, 
general staff, and executive duties. The School serves 
the Ground and Air Forces, the Services of Supply, 
and, as directed, the defense commands and theaters 
of operations. 

The opportunity to attend the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School therefore marks a turning point in 
your military career. It is a privilege not to be ac- 
cepted lightly, as it may well shape your future in 
the military service. 

The initial training objective is to ground all stu- 
dents in the general aspects of the United States at 
war and its military organization as correlated in the 
national war effort; the operation of field forces— 
ground and air—and the problems of supply and 
administration are depicted to the extent necessary 
to constitute a foundation for specific instruction. 
Current operations will be presented as a matter of 
general interest. 

The ultimate training objective is attained by fur- 
nishing instruction in basic staff principles, special- 
ized training in the work of each of the four general 
staff sections, and applicatory group work, depending 
upon the source or destination of each student, in 
exercises involving armored, motorized, airborne, or 
infantry divisions, or air force fighter, bomber, sup- 
port and service commands, and antiaircraft defense, 
all as parts of task forces in combined operations. 

The doctrines taught are based on the orders, 
training regulations, and manuals issued by the War 
Department. The influence of the development of 
new instruments of war is emphasized to the extent 
warranted by established facts. 

The pace of the course is fast; instruction is neces- 
sarily concentrated. In nine weeks you will cover 
a lot of ground. However, you will find it not too 
difficult if you come prepared to apply yourself ener- 
getically. 

The School makes no assumptions as to your mili- 
tary background; the course is complete. However, 
many students find it difficult to do their best work 
because they are struggling in a welter of unfamiliar 
terms, working with unfamiliar units, using un- 
familiar tools. 

If you want to do your best at Leavenworth, make 
certain that you won’t be slowed down by unfamil- 
iarity with your tools. For instance: 


Learn to Read a Map.—Almost every problem at 
the School is based on a map. Until you are thor- 
oughly familiar with reading a map, until you can 
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glance at one and picture the terrain, the streams and 
the ridges, the roads and railroads, and the distances, 
you will be working under a handicap. It is not 
enough to be able to interpret conventional symbols 
one by one; the whole map must stand out as a com- 
plete picture of the ground. Many of the school 
problems are based on foreign maps. For instance, 
you will have problems in the tactical operation of 
troops of all arms, both ground and air, in locations 
not only in many parts of this country but in Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Africa, and the 8.W. Pacific. 


Know the Conventional Military Symbols.—FM 
21-30, Conventional Signs, Military Symbols, and 
Abbrevations, contains a list of the basic military 
symbols. They should be as familiar to you as the 
alphabet. In particular learn the method of desig- 
nating various echelons (platoon, company, bat- 
talion, regiment, division, etc.) and the basic arms 
and services (infantry, engineers, cavalry, etc.). 
These are tools you will use constantly. 


Know the Military Abbreviations.—Military ab- 
breviations listed in FM 21-30 are specified for all 
field orders, and no other abbrevations are author- 
ized. Learn to write the specified abbreviations ac- 
curately and with facility, so that your work will not 
be slowed by the mechanics of using them. In par- 
ticular, learn the abbreviations for the various arms 
and services and the various echelons of command. 


Make a Preliminary Study of Basic Texts.—Only 
approved War Department doctrine is taught at 
Leavenworth. This doctrine is set forth in the vari- 
ous field manuals. Familiarity with these texts will 
pay rich dividends during your stay at the Command 
and General Staff School. As a minimum you should 
review or study FM 100-5, Field Service Regulations, 
Chapters 1, 2, and 4, and preferably the first eight 
chapters. Again as a minimum, you should be fa- 
miliar with the content of FM 101-5, The Staff and 
Combat Orders, to which you will have occasion to 
refer constantly throughout the course. Familiarity 
with the FM’s in the 30 series is desirable. 


Know the Principles of Organization.—Most units 
are similar in organization regardless of branch. A 
clear conception of the framework of organization is 
a necessity; the relative strength of companies, bat- 
talions, regiments, divisions, corps, and armies and 
their relation to each other must be thoroughly un- 
derstood. Details of organization will be covered in 
the course, but a conception of the general nature of 
the various type units is necessary to intelligent ab- 
sorption of other instruction. 














You will find that the preliminary preparation 
suggested above will ease your burden as a student, 
and will enable you to devote your best thought to the 
solution of the problems presented, without getting 
bogged down by the mechanics. 

So much for your mental tools. As to the physical 
tools, everything necessary may be procured at the 
Command and General Staff School Book Depart- 
ment except a study lamp, which should be brought 
by the student. You can save expense by bringing 
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your own colored pencils, map measurers, scales, and 
notebooks. You will require exercise; so bring such 
athletic paraphernalia and appropriate clothing as 
you desire. A golf course is available during clement 
weather. 


But above all, bring with you an alert mind and a 
desire to learn. If you come thus equipped, you will 
leave equipped for bigger jobs and greater responsi- 
bilities. 





The Services of Supply Staff Course 


Elsewhere in this issue of the Military Review 
there is an article explaining the purpose and extent 
of the Services of Supply Staff Course at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School. For the prospective 
student assigned to the SOSS Course, this article 
should be profitable reading. It will give him a fairly 
complete estimate of the situation he will encounter 
when he comes to Leavenworth. 

The mission of the Services of Supply Staff Course 
is the training of officers for duty on supply and 
administrative staffs of the Services of Supply, 
service commands, and for similar duties within the 
theaters of operation. 

The subject matter of the course, as will be seen 
readily, is comprehensive and the presentation moves 
in high gear. During the initial weeks of the course, 
when organization is under scrutiny, the student 
must grasp and retain information on many separate 
and, at the time presented, unrelated subjects whose 
application will not become apparent until later. 

Consequently, the student must strip his mental 
equipment of all unnecessary impedimenta and leave 
it free to absorb and keep in orderly accessibility all 
the principles which are being given to him for fu- 
ture use. Worries should not be brought along. 
Clear thinking heads the list of requirements for 
success in the SOSS Course. 

Time and space factors are paramount consider- 
ations. There is a vast amount of work to be covered 
in nine weeks. Into that period is crowded a total of 
37014 hours of conferences, exercises, map exercises 
and map maneuvers. Study assignments will require 
an average of three hours of work nightly. The stu- 
dent should come to Leavenworth determined to 
budget his time to obtain the maximum results from 
each minute spent in class or study. 

On the side of physical fitness, the prospective stu- 
dent should assure himself in advance that he is able 
to “take it.” If his eyes need attention, they should 
get it in advance. If glasses are indicated, they 


should be acquired. A spare pair is good insurance 
against accident. An adequate desk reading lamp 
should be procured and brought along. A green eye- 
shade is a big help. Foresight may save eyesight. 

In order that prospective students may derive the 
most benefit from the course, it is suggested that 
familiarize themselves with the following as a mini- 
mum of fundamentals. In fact, no officer should at- 
tend this School without that much background: 


FM 100-10 Field Service Regulations—Adminis- 
tration. Be familiar with its organization and where 
to look in it for pertinent material. 


FM 100-5 Field Service Regulations—Operations. 
Review the fundamental doctrines of combat oper- 
ations and the organization and characteristics of 
the various arms. 


FM 101-5 Staff Officers Field Manual—The Staff. 
Get acquainted with the staff sections and their 
functions. 


Service Command Staff Organization and Funce- 
tions. Know what the staff divisions do and what 
means they use. A chart of your own Service Com- 
mand headquarters will help. 


FM 21-25 Elementary Map and Aerial Photo Read- 
ing. Be sure you know how to read a map and can 
interpret an aerial photo. Along with this study, 
familiarize yourself with basic military symbols. 
They are contained in FM 21-30 Conventional Signs, 
Military Symbols and Abbreviations. You will have 
constant need for this knowledge and this prepara- 
tion should take high priority. 


Thus armed and equipped—with a clear head, 
with a realization of the value of budgeted time, with 
his mind refreshed by review of the fundamentals of 
the subjects he faces and with the physical aids he 
requires—the student may approach his nine weeks’ 
main effort in the SOSS Course without fear, and 
when it is all over, without reproach. 
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Scope of the Adjutant General’s Department 


By 


MAJOR GENERAL JAMES A. ULIO, United States Army 


The mission of the Adjutant General 
has been very little altered since the office 
was created by the Continental Congress 
in June, 1775. He is the Administrative 
Executive of the War Department 
charged with writing orders, keeping 
records, conducting correspondence and 
performing such other tasks as may be 
necessary to supervise the Army’s ad- 
ministration. 

But in the miscellaneous variety of 
those “other tasks,” close resemblance 
fades between current activities and what 
must have been the comparatively un- 
troubled existence of Horatio Gates, who 
first held the title. Long ago the Adju- 
tant General became a multiple person- 
ality with a department called in his 
name. The Adjutant General’s Office— 
known to every officer and enlisted man 
as “the AGO”—now supervises a vast 
number of operations, many undeveloped 
even as recently as the first World War. 

Some of these are new activities, such 
as the Adjutant General’s Schools. Some 
are extensions of already established 
functions such as the system of Classi- 
fication, which dates from 1917 but has 
been greatly refined during the last two 
years to sort accurately the special skills 
required by modern war. Still other ac- 
tivities represent notable advances in 


efficiency such as the adoption of business- 


machines to post the Army’s records and 
tabulate its strength. 

The extensive organization of the Army 
Postal Service, the increasing use of 
microfilm for conserving space devoted to 
records, the administration of the Allow- 
ance and Allotment Act, the round-the- 
clock operation of the Reproduction 
Branch—these are other duties un- 
dreamed of in Horatio Gates’ philosophy. 
Their demands, almost as much as the 
simple multiplication of actions required 
by the increase of our Army from fewer 
than 200,000 to several million men in 
less than two years, have required a vast 
enlargement in the scope and volume of 
work which the Adjutant General’s Office 
administers. 

Because the very complexity of today’s 
operations calls for the highest degree of 
efficiency, the whole structure of the AGO 
was recently restudied and revised. Al- 
though the details of this streamlining 
process are of little interest beyond the 
personnel of the department itself, their 
effects have already made themselves felt 
throughout the Army. There have even 
been hopeful whispers that we are bent 
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on a vigorous reduction in army paper 
work and that in the future we shall pro- 
vide fewer bundles of records to be tied 
up with the G.I. red tape which Adju- 
tants General are accused of weaving 
into intricate puzzles for the Army :to 
solve. 

I can assure the Army solemnly that 
reduction is indeed the intent. I can go 
further and state that the fact will be- 
come increasingly apparent as succeed- 
ing reforms of method and functioning 
are put into effect. But I can also assure 
military personnel that no matter how 
much it may be simplified, administration 
will always seem arduous and occasion- 
ally needlessly complex without a clear 
understanding of its nature and purpose. 

In the Army, administration is a func- 
tion of command. It has two objectives. 
The primary one is success in battle; the 
secondary concerns matters not directly 
related to combat. Unity of command— 
and hence unity and uniformity in ad- 
ministration from the War Department 
to the squad, cannot be destroyed without 
risking the destruction of the army 
itself. 

It is an utter misconception of the 
whole purpose of administration to con- 
sider it as synonymous with “paper- 
work,” though traditional prejudice and 
lack of understanding frequently lead to 
this confusion. Actually, administration is 
executive and operative. It consists of 
business management, personnel manage- 
ment and management of records. So 
successful has the Army been, indeed, 
in establishing methods of command and 
administrative control that large indus- 
tries have found it profitable to copy the 
Army system. 

The primary functions of administra- 
tive officers are those of coordination and 
control. Those duties must be performed 
in all echelons if the Army is to operate 
efficiently. Adjutants General exercise no 
personnel command but, as business man- 
agers, act as administrative executives 
for the commander, performing functions 
which are vital to the military effort. 
Serving their commander, they are re- 
sponsible for coordination, uniformity 
and efficiency in administration through 
the command channel from the War De- 
partment to the lowest echelon. 

It must be apparent, therefore, that to 
study the work of this department which 
touches the Army so importantly and at 
so many points is a useful pursuit not 
only for Adjutants. All officers, whatever 


their duties, will find profit in discovering 
how the Adjutant General carries out 
his mission. 

To begin with, there is the Adjutant 
General’s Department and there is the 
Adjutant General’s Office. The first is a 
branch of the Army. Officers assigned to 
this branch wear as insignia the red, 
white and blue shield. No enlisted men 
are assigned to the AGD. 

The Adjutant General’s Office is the 
operating center of the AGD within the 
War Department. Orders for the Army 
issue from the AGO by authority of the 
Secretary of War or the Chief of Staff 
and are certified as official by the Adju- 
tant General. In the AGO are kept the 
central records and files of the Army, and 
from here the administrative business of 
the Army is directed. The office functions 
in a similar capacity for the separate ad- 
ministration of the Services of Supply. 

Under its revised set-up, the work of 
the AGO is distributed among four prin- 
cipal divisions—Personnel, Operations 
and Training, Miscellaneous and Control 
—each composed of a number of branches 
which perform specific and limited oper- 
ating functions. Outside this structure 
there are the Executive Officer, the Ad- 
ministrative Assistant and the separate 
Executive Branch, reporting directly to 
the Adjutant General. There is the Di- 
rector of Records, whose duties I shall 
presently describe, and there is the Army 
Postal Service, which it was thought wise 
to set up as a separate entity without 
divisional status. Both of these also re- 
port directly to the Adjutant General. 

Of these different divisions, branches 
and agencies, the Control Division is the 
newest and, in a very real sense so far as 
the rest of the Army is concerned, the 
most significant. To it is delegated respon- 
sibility for the operating efficiency of the 
AGO. 

At the time of the reorganization of the 
War Department (WD Cir. 59, March 2, 
1942), the Adjutant General’s Office be- 
came a part of the Services of Supply. 
Shortly after the reorganization was an- 
nounced, there was established in each 
of the services a Control Division with 
broad powers and the general mission of 
establishing and maintaining a high de- 
gree of operating efficiency. Informal con- 
tact throughout the SOS was authorized 
for these Control Divisions, to avoid the 
delay of channeling. In the Hedquarters, 
Services of Supply, a central Control 
Division was established. 
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The work of these Control Divisions is 
a continuing function, and its purpose is 
to make certain that no unnecessary oper- 
ations become “frozen” and remain to 
plague the Army long after their useful- 
ness is finished. Certain officers of the 
Control Division in the AGO are at all 
times on roving assignments. Their mis- 
sion is to simplify forms and procedures 
in a realistic manner and to coordinate 
all such activities between AGO and other 
installations. 

It should be emphasized that they are 
not “looking for trouble,” though it is 
fair to describe them as “trouble-shoot- 
ers.” Their approach is one of construc- 
tive criticism. In fact, their example 
should induce a spirit of self-analysis in 
all branch chiefs, for the Control Division 
has little patience with operations which 
are carried on in a certain groove only 
because they have always been done that 
way. On the other hand, there is no desire 
to make changes in useful methods for 
the sake of change alone. Nor is speed of 
operation the single objective. The prime 
requirement of the Adjutant General’s 
Office is accuracy. The Control Division 
attempts to establish methods which in- 
crease output as much as possible, consis- 
tent with accuracy. 

Theirs is a staff function with no di- 
rect operational responsibility except as 
regards their own division. A clue to their 
method is that most of the liaison is con- 
ducted by telephone or personal inter- 
view. Memoranda are resorted to only 
when resistance to suggested change is 
so strong that it is felt wise to commit 
discussion and recommendations to paper. 
Where possible, revised procedures are 
installed as simply as this: The Director 
of the Control Division telephones his 
considered proposal to the appropriate au- 
thority—the chief of a branch or the di- 
rector of another division in the Adjutant 
General’s Office or to the control officer of 
another service. If no objection is en- 
countered, the change is put into oper- 
ation. When it has been accomplished, 
that fact is transmitted to the Director 
of the Control Division by telephone, and 
the incident is closed. Notes and informal 
memoranda prepared within the Control 
Division are destroyed. No correspon- 
dence need be filed, since the operational 
change has been accomplished entirely 
within the affected agency. 

In the revised set-up of the AGO, the 
entire objective has been organization 
along functional lines with as much de- 
centralization as possible. As much as 
possible, each branch is devoted to a 
single activity with specified limits, 
broken down, where necessary, into sec- 
tions and sub-sections. The Personnel 
Division, for example, includes branches 
which provide all the vital statistics 
of individuals in the Army. But it does 
not touch their training, which is prop- 
erly another field. 


An examination of the Personnel Divi- 
sion will indicate the functional approach 
of the modern AGO. There is first of all, 
the matter of procurement, and so there 
is a Procurement Branch. Within it is 
the Recruiting and Induction Section, 
which administers recruiting, produces 
recruiting posters and literature (there 
is a vast printing plant on Governors 
Island, New York, which is operated 
twenty-four hours a day by the Recruit- 
ing Publicity Bureau), and considers 
other matters in connection with the pro- 
curement of voluntary enlistments for 
the Army and lately for the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. 

Within this branch also is a section to 
deal with officer procurement direct from 
civilian life. There is a vast need for men 
who possess various types of experience, 
and in 35 key industrial cities, offices have 
been set up under the jurisdiction of the 
Service Commands to consider men for 
these commissions. Although these offices 
are not operated directly by the Procure- 
ment Branch, applications and commis- 
sions are eventually processed in this 
branch and appointments made through 
it. Appointments to the United States 
Military Academy are also handled by 
Procurement. 

There must be files for officers and en- 
listed men, as there have always been, 
where the details of their army lives are 
built up as progressive military biog- 
raphy. The two agencies which have al- 
ways dealt with these matters are now 
assigned for greater functionalism to the 
Personnel Division as the Officers Branch 
and the Enlisted Branch. The Officers 
Branch is the operating agency on all 
matters relating to requisitioning, classi- 
fication, allotments, promotion, assign- 
ment and reassignment, separation and 
records of individual officers, warrant of- 
ficers, nurses and members of the Army 
Specialist Corps and the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. The Enlisted Branch 
performs similar functions except classi- 
fication and assignments for enlisted per- 
sonnel. The “201 files” of both officers 
and enlisted men, formerly a responsi- 
bility of the Executive, have been trans- 
ferred to these two branches. 

This is war, and there will be casual- 
ties. Therefore, a Casualty Branch has 
been established to administer this status 
separately. A grateful nation, however, 
will not fail to recognize the valor of its 
heroes, and a separate Decorations and 
Awards Branch has been created to carry 
out this function. 


Production of all the records of indi- 
viduals, units, stations, posts—indeed, of 
the entire Army—is now charged to the 
Machine Records Branch, which is a 
proper part of the Personnel Division. 
This is a comparatively new development 
of the AGO, for it was hardly two years 
ago that the replacement of hand and 
typewritten records with business ma- 


chines began. In the AGO the machines 
now are constantly clicking, twenty-four 
hours a day, recording and producing on 
call the vital statistics of the Army. 

Young John Smith, who reported at a 
Reception Center this morning, will pres- 
ently have two cards on file in the Ma- 
chine Records Branch, coded with those 
cryptic punches which, when decoded, teil 
the army most of the facts about Pvt. 
John Smith. The first of these is his En- 
listment Card, made out at the time of 
his enlistment or induction through Se- 
lective Service, which contains basic in- 
formation—his name, serial number, 
place of birth, race, permanent address, 
next of kin, education and other data 
which will not alter by reason of any- 
thing which he does in the Army. This 
card will remain as the current record 
until it is replaced by a Separation Card 
at the time John Smith leaves the Army. 

There is also John Smith’s status card 
which always contains the latest infor- 
mation about him. It is made out when 
John Smith receives his first assignment 
to duty at a Replacement Training Cen- 
ter or Unit. At that time it shows where 
John Smith is (post, company, battalion, 
regiment, etc.) ; it shows that John Smith 
is on active duty and that (let us say) 
he is a “basic soldier” without special 
skill. 

Presently, however, John Smith is as- 
signed to a training course. He acquires 
a skill. Back to the Machine Records 
Branch in the AGO comes a Report of 
Change Card, recording this development 
in his army career. Hereafter, John Smith 
is to be considered by the Army as a man 
with special usefulness. So his old Status 
Card in the Machine Records Branch is 
replaced by a new one on which this fact 
has been added. Thereafter, every altera- 
tion in the status of John Smith will be 
sent to the Machine Records Branch on a 
Report of Change Card, so that he may 
be counted correctly in any tabulation of 
the Army. 

For example, if John Smith breaks a 
leg and goes to the hospital for six 
weeks, he can no longer be counted on 
active duty in the strength figures. 
“Duty to hospital,” says the Report of 
Change Card which carries this informa- 
tion, and the Machine Records Branch 
will show John Smith’s hospitalization on 
his Status Card until another Report of 
Change arrives with “Hospital to duty.” 
Incidentally, all of these Report of 
Change Cards, after their information 
has been coded, are sent to the Enlisted 
Branch, where they will become a perma- 
nent part of John Smith’s military record 
in his 201 file. 


Officers’ records are kept similarly on 
punch cards. In the Machine Records 
Branch of the AGO there are three prin- 
cipal cards for each officer. His Statisti- 
cal Card is similar to the enlisted man’s 
Enlistment Card, and contains perma- 
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nent data only. His Qualification Card 
is a record of his experience and skills, 
both civilian and military, which will 
prove valuable when the Army is search- 
ing for special qualifications among its 
officer personnel. If, for example, an of- 
ficer was wanted who could speak Polish, 
knew all about Diesel engines, was an ex- 
pert photographer and had a degree in 
law, it would be a comparatively simple 
matter to find him by running Qualifica- 
tion Cards. 

Each officer has his Status Card, too, 
almost exactly like the enlisted man’s. It 
is processed in the same fashion from Re- 
port of Change Cards sent from the units 
to which he is assigned, and, after his 
status has been brought up to date in 
the Machine Records Branch, the Report 
of Change Cards are sent to the Officers 
Branch as records for his 201 file. 

There are other cards in the Machine 
Records Branch which catalog useful in- 
formation about individuals, and there 
are new forms under consideration. In 
addition, the Machine Records Branch re- 
eceives from Unit Personnel Sections in 
the field a series of Strength Return 
Summary Cards, which show the number 
of officers, nurses, their distribution by 
component, and the number of indi- 
viduals from other organizations tem- 
porarily attached. There is a similar 
Strength Return Summary Card for 
troops and there is another which shows 
strength by grade. All of these are used 
in creating the master reports which 
show in detail the strength of the Army. 
Each month a master sheet is run from 
ecards of this sort which shows the 
strength and its location for the entire 
Army. 

Before business machines were used, it 
required 45 days to prepare such a re- 
port, meaning that the Army’s knowledge 
of its own strength was at best a month 
and a half behind. The machines prepare 
this same report in seven days. Once a 
month, the Army knows exactly how 
many men are under arms and their loca- 
tion throughout the United States as well 
as in the theaters of operations. 

Of course, machine records must be 
created in the field as well as in the 
Adjutant General’s Office in Washington. 
Personnel units at installations and at 
headquarters of the Service Commands 
are similarly equipped to turn out and 
maintain files of these cards, for each 
mans’ record must be kept with his unit 
as well as in the AGO’s central files. 
There are even mobile units, neatly fitted 
into trucks, which travel anywhere the 
Army may go. In the middle of a tropical 
jungle you may hear the unfamiliar 
clicking of one of these mobile units, ca- 
pable of turning out the Status Cards of 
100,000 troops in twenty-four hours. 


Personnel attached to special Machine 
Records Units of the Adjutant General’s 
Department are charged with full re- 
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sponsibility for maintaining these rec- 
ords and equipment. This means swifter 
processing of records under battle con- 
ditions. Also, it should be observed, it 
means a simplification of paper work in 
company, battalion and regimental head- 
quarters. 

Personnel Division has procured mili- 
tary personnel, inducted them and ar- 
ranged to keep records of their individual 
and group military careers. Now the 
Operations and Training Division picks 
up the thread, to supervise training and 
administer important functions incident 
to the business of both the AGD and the 
AGO. The work of this division is di- 
vided into three Branches—Operations, 
Classification and Enlisted Replacement, 
and Training. 

The Operations Branch carries on all 
the work not specifically charged to any 
other unit of the Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice. It maintains station lists, supervises 
fiscal affairs for the AGO, has custody of 
secret and confidential correspondence 
and files, issues general directives, ad- 
minsters the Army Extension Courses, 
runs the Travel Bureau. Much of this is 
routine, but it is highly important 
routine. On its smooth functioning de- 
pends much of the coordination of Army 
affairs. 

Into this branch, also, comes all the 
miscellaneous correspondence with the 
public, which is an historic function of 
the Adjutant General. Twice, indeed, in 
his history, the Adjutant General has 
been renamed the Military Secretary, 
and very often in his recent history it 
has seemed that the public’s desire to 
write letters to the War Department on 
every conceivable subject would threaten 
to engulf him. Many of these are useful 
inquiries. Often they are frivolous. But 
always they are interesting, as indicative 
of currents of thought which flow 
through the country. Every serious letter 
receives a responsive answer from the 
Adjutant General. 

The Classification and Enlisted Re- 
placement Branch administers the pro- 
gram of classifying enlisted men accord- 
ing to their aptitudes and skills. Most 
military personnel are familiar with the 
operation of this system and its vital 
necessity if the complex demands of mod- 
ern war are to be filled. But those who 
see it in operation may not realize the 
vast amount of planning that was neces- 
sary before the Army developed its 
means of discovering that, say, John 
Smith, whose civilian experience appear- 
ed to point him toward no particular 
Army occupation, should do well in the 
Signal Corps. 


There were tests to be created which 
would give unfailing clues to aptitudes. 
There was a Qualification Card to be de- 
veloped—the large orange form which 
records the soldier’s skills and aptitudes 
and which follows him throughout his 


army career. Instructors had to be train- 
ed in the new techniques, and these men, 
in turn, had to train interviewers in the 
science of classification. The business ma- 
chines were called in, too, for the Quali- 
fication Card is coded for swift handling 
by mechanical means. The heart of the 
classification system is the ability not 
only to.assign men shrewdly but to find 
them quickly when their skills are wanted. 

Classification, it will be remembered, 
was used to some extent in the first 
World War when the Army Alpha and 
Beta tests provided a screen for sifting 
skills and aptitudes. But although classi- 
fication was not dropped at the end of 
the war, very little further was done with 
it until May 1940, when it became appa- 
rent that the mechanized needs of modern 
warfare would call for classification tests 
far more efficient than any yet devised. 

The suprpisingly accurate system 
which the Army now employs to de- 
termine the skills of its men was or- 
ganized by functions within the Adjutant 
General’s Department. The GHQ of this 
service is in the AGO. Here the tests are 
devised, procedures developed, directions 
issued. Constantly this branch of the 
Operations and Training Division is 
studying results, considering new tests, 
figuring out new methods whereby the 
principles of Classification may provide 
the Army with an even finer screening 
of the skills and aptitudes of its men. 

The initial sorting of the Army’s man 
power comes at the Induction Station 
where those physically or mentally un- 
able to cope with any of some 645 army 
occupations are weeded out. Those pass- 
ing this screen are next interviewed at 
Reception Centers where their occupa- 
tional category is determined by a staff 
of enlisted men, trained in this work. 
Each inductee is taken individually. 
Small rooms are provided for privacy, 
and a 30-minute period is allotted for the 
interview. During this time a _ vast 
amount of information about the men has 
been entered on his Qualification Card, 
to be used as one of the bases for his 
assignment. 


Incidentally, it is this card which pre- 
cludes the possibility that a skilled man 
will be “lost” in the Army. Frequent de- 
mands for certain skills are met by run- 
ning the Qualification Cards, which sort 
out the men desired. Although a man’s 
potentialities might have been originally 
overlooked in his assignment due to a 
lack of demand for his special skill at 
that time, later needs are almost bound 
to catch up with him and result in his . 
transfer. In addition, the acquisition of 
new skills in the Army often leads to re- 
classification. If, for example, a “basic 
soldier” becomes an expert automobile 
mechanic, that fact is added to his Quali- 
fication Card—and to his Status Card as 
well—so that all assignments will take 
this into consideration. 
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At the Reception Center, too, the Gen- 
eral Classification Test is administered, to 
secure an index of aptitude in every new 
soldier. This test is one of the first ex- 
periences which the inductee undergoes. 
We have had time now to check its accu- 
racy through comparison of the actual 
performance of soldiers with the scores 
they made when they entered the Army. 
It is interesting—and comforting—to 
know that the General Classification Test 
has completely justified its mission. Inci- 
dentally, those ingenious machines—for 
which the Army is finding increasingly 
varied use—are put to work in the Gen- 
eral Classification Test to do the actual 
scoring. The test form is so designed 
that the indentation in the papers made 
by the pencil of the soldier creates a 
scoring basis. 

This branch is charged with the assign- 
ment of men from Reception Center to 
Replacement Training Centers and units. 
It supervises the assignment of enlisted 
replacements from Replacement Train- 
ing Centers to units and installations, 
and is responsible for maintaining the 
strength figures of all such units and in- 
stallations receiving enlisted replace- 


ments. In other words, individual super- 
vision does not end with classification or 
even reclassification. This branch keeps a 
finger on the men it assigns. 


One important mission of the Training 


Branch is the supervision of the Adjutant 
General’s School and of others operating 
under direction of the Adjutant General. 
There are now six of these. The parent 
school, since January 1942 has been lo- 
cated at Fort Washington, Maryland, an 
historic army post which had been aban- 
doned in 1939 and was reclaimed from 
the Department of the Interior to house 
the first Adjutant General’s School. 


The school conducts four principal 
courses—in Administration, Classifica- 
tion, Machine Records, and Army Postal 
Service Administration. Originally the 
school was for officers only, temporarily 
assigned there from other branches of 
the Army and returned to their units at 
the completion of the course. Last Janu- 
ary, however, an Officer Candidate Course 
was established to meet the growing need 
for specialists. The Adjutant General’s 
School has become one of the very im- 
portant adjuncts of the Department, not 
alone for the production and training of 
officers, but also as an operating labora- 
tory for research and improvement of 
forms and procedure. 


Late this summer additional officer 
candidate schools were established at 
Fargo, North Dakota; Grinnell College, 
Iowa; Starkeville, Mississippi; and 
Gainesville, Florida. Enlisted Men’s 
Schools have recently been activated at 
Oxford, Mississippi, and Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi. In addition, the Training 
Branch maintains supervision over the 


Army Music School now conducted by the 
Army Band at Fort Meyer, Virginia. 

Another function is planning programs 
and supervision of the work of special 
training units for enlisted men through- 
out the Army who are slow learners, 
illiterates or non-English speaking. The 
fact that this training salvages for full 
or limited service about 95% of the un- 
fit sent to training units illustrates its 
value to the service at large. 

The programs consist of academic in- 
struction, careful physical training, and 
instruction in military subjects. A special 
section prepares teaching materials in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, includ- 
ing basic readers and film strips. It also 
conducts a teach-training program to 
aid the 650 enlisted men, warrant officers 
and officers who are conducting these 
classes throughout the Army. Testing 
materials have been prepared to classify 
the men according to their academic 
needs, measure their progress and de- 
termine their readiness for regular 
duties. 

A Training Doctrine Section studies, 
analyzes and edits projected training 
materials including text-books and man- 
uals; reviews training programs and 
schedules submitted by AG and AA 
School Commandants, studies local prob- 
lems of schools and collates existing 
training principles and practices. It pre- 
pares teacher-training manuals, studies 
and determines proper teaching pro- 
cedures and formulates time schedules 
for typical situations and requirements. 


Into the Miscellaneous Division have 
gone five quite separate functions of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, set up as dis- 
tinct branches. Three of these need little 
discussion here. The Old Records 
Branch is charged with the Administra- 
tion and maintenance of all military and 
semi-military records from the establish- 
ment of the Government to October 31, 
1912. The Demobilization Records Branch 
administers records from November 1, 
1912 of disbanded organizations and of in- 
dividuals who have been discharged or 
separated from the service since that 
date. The Civilian Conservation Corps 
Branch is concerned at present with 
winding up the affairs of that organiza- 
tion. 


The other two Branches require more 
extended treatment. There is, first, the 
Reproduction Branch, a new activity of 
the Adjutant General’s Office. Reproduc- 
tion units of the Services of Supply were 
started with a few duplicating machines 
to take care of the reproduction needs of 
the peace-time Army and as that Army 
grew to war-time proportions, equipment 
was added to carry the increased load. 
Production suffered from crowded condi- 
tions and separated operating units. 
Since each separate unit was unable 
properly and adequately to meet the in- 
ereased demands of its own services, re- 


production facilities of the Services of 
Supply are being centralized in one 
branch of the office of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral. The assigned mission of this new 
Reproduction Branch is the rapid and 
accurate reproduction of directional mat- 
ters and orders. Although the branch 
functions primarily for the Services of 
Supply (which includes the AGO, of 
course), it also produces material on re- 
quest for other agencies. 

Not infrequently, of course, this branch 
reproduces’ classified material. The 
Classified Section is a complete repro- 
duction plant in itself. Only authorized 
personnel are permitted to enter. Only 
matter in sealed containers is received 
and all finished work is delivered under 
guard in sealed containers. Thus, mili- 
tary information is completely safe- 
guarded. 

The remaining branch of the Miscel- 
laneous Division is the Publication 
Branch, with whose work everyone who 
has ever read a field manual is familiar. 
It is the agency through which War De- 
partment policies, instructions and or- 
ders are transmitted to the Army. In 
conjunction with the Government Print- 
ing Office it provides the Army with the 
technical, tactical, and administrative 
reference and textbooks without which it 
would be impossible to carry out the vast 
Army training program. 

Like the Army itself, the Publications 
Branch has, within the past three years, 
expanded over and over again. From a 
small group of 38 Civil Service employees 
in 1939 the unit has been developed into 
an organization employing 660 men and 
women. Three years ago the branch oc- 
cupied a few rooms in the Munitions 
Building in Washington. Today it utilizes 
almost half a million square feet of floor 
space with storage and supply depots 
strategically situated in four geographi- 
cal centers of the country. Its distribut- 
ing agencies are in every major port of 
embarkation. 

During the past two years the Publi- 
cations Branch has handled the publica- 
tion of almost 550 technical manuals and 
299 field manuals, varying in size from 
small pamphlets of 30 pages to volumes 
of 800 pages. In some instances, as in 
the case of FM 21-100, the Soldier’s 
Handbook, single editions have run into 
millions of copies. 


A very important new function of the 
AGO is handling the allotments and al- 
lowances in connection with Public Laws 
625 and 490. The latter provides benefits 
for dependents of officers, enlisted men, 
warrant officers, nurses and civilian em- 
ployees who are interned, missing in ac- 
tion or captured. The former is, of course, 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942, which permits enlisted per- 
sonnel to allot a certain portion of their 
pay to relatives and provides additional 
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sums by which the Government supple- 
ments these allotments. 

It is estimated that at least five mil- 
lion applications, plus several million 
change-of-status notices, will have to be 
processed by the Office of Dependency 
Benefits, which operates under direction 
of the Adjutant General and which is 
already running both day and night 
shifts. About 20,000 applications are now 
processed each day, and it is expected 
that at peak the personnel will be able 
to handle more than 10,000 applications 
in each eight-hour period. 

But in spite of this enormous amount 
of detail, the office functions smoothly. 
Assembly-line technique receives applica- 
tions at a message center, from which 
they go successively to Case Recording, 
Record Searching, Relationship Determ- 
ination, Dependency Determination, Au- 
thorization, and thence to the payment 
section of the assembly line where checks 
are issued and mailed out. Sub-sections 
outside the assembly line handle other 
significant details. 

While the needs of our augmented 
Army call for expansion everywhere, 
even under the rigid streamlining of 
more efficient operation, it may be com- 
forting to know that in one direction, at 
least, it has been possible to contract. 
The War Department is both reducing 
and compressing its files. In 1941 a pro- 
gram was originated calling for the dis- 
position of records which had become 
obselete. It also provided for the trans- 
fer of other files, rarely consulted, to 
microfilm at a vast saving of space. 

On December 5, 1941, the office of Di- 
rector of Records was established, and 
immediately the painstaking survey of 
army records began to take shape. It 
would be useless to cite chapter and verse 
on what has been done. But it is com- 
forting to know, for example, that last 
year in one branch of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office approximately 3,000,000 
pounds of nonessential records were dis- 
posed of, with the sanction of Congress, 
releasing more than 60,000 drawers of 
steel filing equipment. 

Since January, 1942, lists have been 
published in War Department circulars 
of records judged disposable. Their cus- 
todians are authorized to get rid of them 
without formality. One office states 
that it has disposed of 83,000 pounds of 
papers occupying 2,475 cubic feet of 
space. No exact tabulation exists of the 
total saving, since reports on disposal 
are not required and the operation is a 
continuing one. But it may be safely as- 
sumed that the newly freed space is 
enormous. 


The increased use of microfilm for the 
preservation of necessary records like- 
wise means an enormous saving in space 
and equipment. By this time microfilm 
is fairly familiar. Essentially, it is 
simply the photographing, by special 
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camera, of records on rolls of 8-mm. film. 
Libraries have resorted to this method 
for some years not only to save space, 
but to preserve records which were be- 
coming brittle with age. To the War De- 
partment it means that thousands of feet 
of floor space and thousands of precious 
steel cabinets are made available for 
more current use. 

In one case, two ordinary size file cabi- 
nets now hold the records which formerly 
occupied 4,000 square feet of floor space. 
In another, 100 tons of microfilm records 
released approximately 1,000 steel filing 
cabinets and salvaged about three tons of 
tinned metal file fasteners. This micro- 
filming activity has only just begun and 
will be extended as fast as opportunity 
offers. It is an eminently practical sys- 
tem, and the records so preserved are as 
available for examination as they were in 
their original state. The rolls of films are 
called for by file number and taken to a 
small viewing booth where equipment 
magnifies the tiny type image to normal 
size. 

Microfilm has also been used to great 
advantage by the Army Postal Service, 
for it is the basis of V-mail. The one great 
bottle-neck in the overseas mail operation 
is cargo space, both on planes and ships. 
Last June tremendous strides were made 
to overcome this block by the simple pro- 
cess of sending letters on film. 

V-mail provides for overseas shipment 
of letters on rolls of film, each roll 
containing 1,500 letters. Special forms, 
available at all post offices and also in 
stationery stores, are used for writing the 
message. Equipment at por‘s of embarka- 
tion photographs these letters, and at 
their destination each one is developed 
separately on sensitized paper for indi- 
vidual dispatch to the addressee. 

So great is the saving in cargo space 
effected by V-mail that 150,000 V-mail 
letters may be dispatched in a single V- 
mail sack which is about half the size of 
an ordinary mail sack. These same 150,- 
000 letters, had they been written on 
ordinary paper and enclosed in ordinary 
envelops, would fill 37 full sacks of mail. 
This quantity of V-mail weighs only 45 
pounds, while the same number of ordi- 
nary letters will weigh 2,575 pounds. 

In addition to conserving urgently 
needed cargo space, V-mail has reduced 
the transit time of overseas mail by days 
and oftentimes weeks. An absolute pri- 
ority is given V-mail by the War De- 
partment over all other classes of person- 
al mail. Under this policy, Air Transport 
Command and cargo planes carry all V- 
mail waiting dispatch at the respective 
embarkation points where V-mail is 
microfilmed. 

Incidentally, the Army Postal Service 
is also responsible for the Expeditionary 
Forces Message System, by which fixed 
text personal cables may be sent at nom- 
inal rate to overseas areas. The service is 


effected in cooperation with the commer- 
cial telegraph and cable companies, and 
these EF'M cables mark the first time that 
such a service has been available to 
American overseas forces. 

But V-mail and EFM cables are only 
a small part of the far-flung activities of 
the Army Postal Service, which is one of 
the operating agencies of the Adjutant 
General’s Office. In peace time, the work® 
of this service is limited in scope, con- 
sisting for the most part of long-range 
planning and providing proper postal fa- 
cilities for the Army while on field 
maneuvers. 

In war, however, the Army Postal 
Service immediately becomes a vital and 
necessary unit of the War Department, 
providing direct contact with military 
personnel wherever they may be sta- 
tioned. This calls for officers and men 
experienced in postal problems, and so 
the Army Postal Service is staffed, for 
the most part, with men drawn from 
expert personnel in the Post Office de- 
partment. Through the Postal Officer 
Candidate School, already noted as one of 
the functions of the Adjutant General’s 
School, and by the selection of enlisted 
men with a Postal background, the Serv- 
ice is manned everywhere by qualified 
officers and enlisted men experienced in 
the operation of the mails. 

In addition to the officers on duty with 
the Army Postal Service in the Adjutant 
General’s Office in Washington, each 
Army, Army Corps, Army Division, and 
each post, camp or station with a person- 
nel in excess of 5,000 has its own Army 
Postal Officer. Postal inspectors and 
technicians recommended by the Post 
Office Department are serving both in 
military and civilian capacity with troops 
in all overseas theaters of operation. 
There is now efficient mail service to 
every area where United States forces 
are stationed. 

Only one other unit of the AGO re- 
mains to be mentioned—the Executive 
Branch. This acts as the coordinating 
agency for all contacts with the Adjutant 
General. It supervises the work of civilian 
personnel within the AGO, furnishes esti- 
mates of office supplies, furniture and 
equipment, supervises the handling of 
mail and central files, arranges space as- 
signments of the Headquarters, Services 
of Supply, and operates the enlisted 
courier detachment assigned to the Adju- 
tant General’s Office. Its mission, in short, 
is to serve as the personal representative 
of the Adjutant General in those mat- 
ters which directly concern the AGO as 
a business establishment. 

Throughout this discussion of the or- 
ganization of the AGO it has been ap- 
parent that decentralization was the 
guiding force. This motive had been ex- 
tended even further during the past few 
months so that certain duties formerly 
assigned to the Adjutant General have 
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now been transferred to the Service Com- 
mands. These are functions which 
concern specifically military establish- 
ments located within their geographical 
boundaries and which the Service Com- 
mands can perform with closer super- 
vision than the Adjutant General in 
Washington. 


I think it is fair to assume that this 
policy of decentralization will continue 
and extend to every operation which may 
be usefully performed outside the AGO. 
I can assure the Army that the Adjutant 
General is not jealous of preserving any 
duty, now assigned to him, which can be 
carried out elsewhere with more effi- 





ciency and dispatch. The war operation 
is so huge that it should be the responsi- 
bility of every commander to reduce or 
streamline his functions and to maintain 
a constant scrutiny with this mission in 
mind. I feel that the AGO may take a 
certain amount of pride in its own ac- 
complishment. 


The Tank Destroyers and Their Use 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL HUBERT E. THORNBER, Infantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff School 


The tank destroyers are the grown-up antitank 
battalions formed in the fall of 1940. They have ex- 
panded many times in number and the armament 
has changed from towed to self-propelled weapons. 

The use of armored forces in the early days of 
World War II proved that more maneuverability 
and greater fire was needed to combat them. To 
stop enemy tanks and other mechanized vehicles was 
the biggest job confronting our Army during the 
summer and fall of 1941. The problem had two 
aspects, the first of using what was immediately 
available, and secondly of developing weapons and 
antitank means to go beyond any foreign develop- 
ment. This meant that the organizations would de- 
velop as the ideas and weapons were tried out in 
the field and suggestions for improvements were 
received. 

As a starting basis, an experimental battalion was 
selected. That battalion was equipped with various 
combinations of existing weapons and transporta- 
tion. It was field tested in the Carolina maneuvers 
in 1941. 

Thoughts were crystalizing on the needs for an 
offensive weapon and the organization to combat 
the armored attacks. The objective then was desig- 
nated for the tank destroyer battalions. They were 
to have high mobility, great fire power and light 
armor. For protection in combat they must rely 
upon cover, concealment, rapid movement and skill- 
ful use of terrain to compensate for the lack of 
armor. To do this the fact was brought out that 
proper means were beyond the capabilities of any 
one arm and would require the use of a special force 
of combined arms capable of movement as fast as 
the tanks on any terrain and with the ability to in- 
tercept armored thrusts. They would be made lighter, 
faster and cheaper than the tanks. Our tank de- 
stroyer weapons are now being perfected so that 
the goal is being reached and the armored units 
successfully stopped. 


ARMORED UNITS TACTICS 


The enemy armored units will coordinate their 
actions with motorized infantry units and aviation 
to overrun and destroy any units encountered on the 
way to their objective. They will use every means 
at their disposal to conceal their attacking mass and 
the direction it will take in the attack. Once launched 
it will strike with surprise and speed while being 
protected on both flank and rear. Preceding this 


armored mass will be reconnaissance elements con- 
sisting of aviation, armored vehicles, motorcycles 
and reconnaissance vehicles, all seeking information 
to guide the direction of the armored attack. To 
smooth the way, combat engineers and motorized 
infantry will always be available to take out the 


mine fields and repair the demolitions. These re- 
connaissance elements may precede the main body 
by hours and many miles. They will endeavor to 
locate not only our dispositions but also dominating 
terrain, vital communications and supply installa- 
tions. Special attention will be given to our anti- 
mechanized means such as mined areas, obstacles, 
antitank weapons, artillery and tank destroyer as- 
sembly areas. Having obtained the information, 
the tank attack is launched against weak spots. It 
will probably be preceded by combat aviation and 
artillery concentrations against located antitank, 
artillery and tank destroyer weapons. The informa- 
tion obtained may cause the enemy to lead with in- 
fantry and engineers in order to break through the 
barriers and make openings in the mine fields. After 
these have been surmounted by the armored mass, 
the armored security elements will protect the flanks 
and rear and prevent any counter-action or closing 
of the gap. At this point the tank destroyer units 
take up the fight. 


TANK DESTROYER TACTICS 
The employment of the tank destroyer battalions 
must be in accordance with the powers and limita- 
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tions of the matériel with which they are equipped. 
They are designed primarily for offensive action 
against armored forces and are capable of semi-in- 
dependent action but preferably will operate in close 
cooperation with other friendly units. The necessity 
for that was very evident in the earliest self-pro- 
pelled 37-mm mounts. Now the armament has been 
developed to the extent that their use is not so re- 
stricted. 

What is a mission for a tank destroyer battalion? 
Any mission which requires offensive action against 
hostile armored forces is appropriate for tank de- 
stroyer battalions. Tank destroyer units are pri- 
marily intended for offensive operation against hos- 
tile armored units. 


Tank destroyer battalions may also be employed to 

a. canalize and stop an armored attack, 

b. block envelopment or encirclement by hostile 
armored forces, 

c. provide security against hostile armored action 
for friendly armored forces in any type of action 
or while in an assembly position. 


Employment of the tank destroyer units as inde- 
pendent defensive elements and their distribution 
with a view to covering every possible avenue of 
tank approach or to afford immediate protection to 
all echelons of the forces leads to uncoordinated ac- 
tion and a dispersion of the means of antitank de- 
fense with subsequent loss of effectiveness. 

Instead of yielding the initiative to the enemy, 
offensive action is desirable. Offensive action allows 
the entire strength of the unit to be employed against 
the enemy. Details of tactical employment of de- 
stroyer units will vary according to the matériel 
with which they are provided. Offensive action of 
destroyers equipped with the present matériel con- 
sists of movement to advantageous positions from 
which to attack tanks by fire. 

The fire missions are direct fire from close range 
against point targets for short periods of time. Tank 
destroyer guns do not fire to harass or to interdict 
enemy targets. This type of mission is the job of 
the supporting artillery already in that zone of ac- 
tion. Movement is employed by the tank destroyers 
to bring fire to bear on the tanks at closer and more 
effective range. Surprise is a prerequisite to suc- 
cess in the destruction of tanks. 


The tank destroyer guns secure surprise by the 
following means: 

a. Careful movement by concealed routes into posi- 
tion and strict attention to camouflage to avoid de- 
tection before fire is opened. 

b. Frequent lateral displacement to deceive the 
enemy as to the location from which the fire is be- 
ing delivered. 

c. Accurate fire placed at the proper time when 
the targets arrive in effective range. 

d. Rapidity of fire until the tank is destroyed. 
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Only matériel which in every type of terrain has 
mobility equal, or superior, to that of tanks can ad- 
vantageously act offensively throughout all stages 
of action. Matériel which has inferior battlefield 
mobility must compensate by superior observation, 
better use of cover, and a stable firing platform 
coupled with skillful maneuvers to engage the tanks. 
Only under exremely favorable conditions (gen- 
erally open terrain with few obstacles to movement) 
does such matériel voluntarily engage in melees with 
hostile tanks. Occasional departure from this may 
achieve surprise, but habitual engagement in melees 
with tanks by matériel of inferior cross-country mo- 
bility is likely to prove disastrous. Employment 
should be by battalions in close coordination with 
other troops, particularly with infantry and aircraft. 
Infantry or reconnaissance company security ele- 
ments are used to deal with hostile foot troops so 
as to allow the tank destroyers to attack tanks. 

The employment of tank destroyer units must be 
included in the general plan of action for the entire 
force. When supporting a unit which is on the de- 
fensive, tank destroyer battalions are used to 
counterattack hostile armored forces. The defense 
of a position against an enemy force, including 
armored units comprises two main elements, viz: 

a. Tactical localities organized and garrisoned for 
the defense of the main line of resistance including 
the organic antitank elements of the front line regi- 
ments (reinforced when necessary) and passive 
antitank means such as mines and obstacles. 

b. Reserves of large units are held out for counter- 
attack including motorized or foot infantry, armored 
units and tank destroyer units. When organized 
localities do not succeed in stopping the attack, these 
reserves disrupt, retard and canalize the attacking 
armored units and thus create conditions favorable 
for counterattack by intact reserves. Reserve units 
occupy positions in such a manner as to afford pro- 
tection against hostile tanks, and to further disrupt 
and canalize the tanks into zones where they may 
be effectively dealt with by counterattacking forces. 
Destroyer units constitute the principal elements of 
these counterattacking forces. 

In assigning a mission it must be remembered 
that tank destroyer battalions are not suited to close 
combat against strong forces of hostile infantry; 
they require reinforcement if such missions are as- 
signed. Tank destroyer battalions operate in close 
cooperation with observation and combat aviation, 
either independently or with other units of ground 
forces. Maximum combat aviation support is par- 
ticularly essential in fast moving situations where 
time for reconnaissance is limited. Destroyer com- 
manders meet their responsibilities by intelligent 
anticipation, timely decisions and plans to meet all 
emergencies. Haste in execution cannot make up 
for time lost through lack of planning. The neces- 
sary preparations for combat include reconnais- 








sance, formulation and issuance of orders; move- 
ment of troops into assembly areas or positions in 
readiness and arrangements for supply and com- 
munication, which are carried on concurrently as far 
as possible. Warning orders permit subordinates 
to make timely preparations. The results of recon- 
naissance, the size and location of the hostile 
armored force and the character of the terrain will 
determine the scheme of employment of tank de- 
stroyer units. The direction in which they are en- 
gaged must be based on a careful study of the 
ground. The terrain selected should afford ample 
maneuver room to permit full advantage to be taken 
of the inherent mobility of these vehicles. 

Tank destroyer battalions are initially held back 
in concealed positions far enough to the rear to per- 
mit employment anywhere over a wide zone of ac- 
tion. From these positions they are moved up, 
preferably under cover of darkness, as the situation 
develops. Such movement may be for a distance of 
a few miles up to 40 or 50 miles to meet the armored 
thrust. When more than one likely avenue of tank 
approach exists, it may be necessary to hold a tank 
destroyer unit in a position of readiness in a forward 
area prepared to move rapidly to a threatened area. 
An advance in the presence of the enemy is con- 
ducted so as to avoid encountering the enemy while 
in unsuitable dispositions and in unfavorable ter- 
rain. An advance by bounds is effective. Early de- 
velopment is initiated in daylight movements 
whenever the road net permits. As the march 
progresses toward the enemy and attack by hostile 
aviation increases in intensity, cross country — 
ment becomes necessary and advance is made on a 
broad front whenever terrain permits. Continuous 
reconnaissance far in front gives timely warning of 
the location of the tanks’ approach. 

The establishing of a warning net in each zone of 
action to cover any movement of enemy mechaniza- 
tion is imperative. The tank destroyer radios are 
tuned in this net as soon as they arrive in that area. 
This enables the tank destroyer commander to have 
plans always ready to meet the armored thrust 
wherever and whenever it is made. 

Destroyer units attain surprise by concealment of 
the time and place of their action, screening of dis- 
positions, rapidity of maneuver, deception and oc- 
casional adoption of unorthodox procedure. Tank 
destroyer units find and fix the enemy, hem in his 
forces and then launch a decisive attack to destroy 
them. Security elements of destroyer units precede 
gun elements in order to drive off or destroy any 
foot troops protecting hostile tanks. The action of 
friendly supporting infantry will be required if the 
hostile foot troops are in force. Deficiency in foot 
infantry cannot be compensated for by engagement 
of additional destroyer vehicles. 

The most effective action of tank destroyer units 
against hostile tanks is to attack initially by fire 
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from previously reconnoitered ambush positions 
prior to the deployment off the roads by the hostile 
armored force. After the hostile deployment, ag- 
gressive action by fire and movement will be normal. 

It is most desirable to effect surprise attacks on 
tanks when they are in bivouac or assembly posi- 
tions. This is best accomplished late in the day or 
in early morning, and will be performed by the 
tank destroyer personnel, who have received special 
training for this particular type of attack. 

Action of destroyer units is characterized by mis- 
sion tactics and decentralization, together with 
frequent alterations of original missions, or assign- 
ment of entirely new tasks. Despite the high degree 
of control permitted by abundant radio equipment 
of destroyer units, the rapid development of mech- 
anized combat requires maximum initiative and re- 
sourcefulness on the part of all destroyer personnel. 
When the position occupied by destroyers is by- 
passed by hostile tanks, and no target is visible in 
the area originally assigned, destroyers move to 
seek out and destroy tanks which have passed them. 
Necessity for instant action will usually preclude the 
obtaining of permission for such movement; loss of 
touch with immediate superiors is promptly reme- 
died. The extent of such movements varies with 
the terrain and the size of the unit concerned. Pla- 
toon leaders may move their units several hundred 
yards on their own initiative, squad leaders normally 
make only short moves to supplementary positions 
without orders from their superiors. In the absence 
of other orders, companies, platoons and sections 
which are sent into areas where tanks do not appear, 
will assist adjacent units which are engaged, or seek 
tanks reported in nearby areas. In such cases they 
leave a minimum force to accomplish the original 
mission. Changes in position as indicated are 
promptly reported. 

The frontage covered or the size of the area as- 
signed destroyer units for operation depends on 
many considerations including the strength and mis- 
sion of units, the terrain, the enemy to be en- 
countered and the support of other troops. Large 
areas of operation, assigned through necessity, are 
covered by holding a unit under control in a central 
location or by leaving gaps between subordinate ele- 
ments. Mobility of destroyers allows them to shift 
rapidly from one position to another, except against 
a powerful force developed over a broad front. A 
destroyer unit can operate effectively in an area 
considerably larger than that which it actually oc- 
cupies. 

Emplacement of self-propelled mounts in a static 
defense is sometimes necessitated by the situation. 
This is not the type of combat for which tank de- 
stroyers are intended and as soon as practicable, 
destroyers in static defense positions are relieved by 
towed guns. 
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In conclusion, the action of the tank destroyer 
battalion is based upon a mission type order, and 
they are committed at the proper time by the tank 
destroyer battalion commander; but for execution, 
reliance must be made on the initiative, aggressive- 


ness, resourcefulness, and fighting spirit of the sub- 
ordinate leaders. They must act on the situation 
existing in the area where they are fighting. They 
must be determined to hunt tanks and to destroy 
them whenever found. 





The Services of Supply Staff Course 


COLONEL WALTER A. PASHLEY, Quartermaster Corps 
Director, Services of Supply Staff Course 


During World War I, some ribald wag with a flair 
for odious comparisons, composed a martial ditty, 
the theme of which was: “Mother, Mother, take 
down that service flag, your son’s in. the SOS!” 
Whether the chant represented an opinion univer- 
sally held by rank and file is a moot question. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that in 1917, there 
was little or no appreciation of the vast supply job 
at hand, and no conception of the importance of the 
Services of Supply in the picture. There were no 
Corps Areas, no Service Commands, but there were 
a number of supply services, each one competing for 
the resources of the country, in order to get a job 
done. Neither the War Department, the Services, 
the Government, nor the country at large was pre- 
pared for the vast supply job at hand. Yet, on the 
day the Armistice was signed, the ratio of SOS 
men behind the man behind the gun stood at 7 to 1. 

Today, the entire world is supply conscious. The 
Services of Supply is acknowledged to be in the 
fight as much as anybody else. Frequently, supply 
troops must precede combat units overseas to pave 
the way. They are subject to attacks by air and 
mechanized forces. Occasions have arisen when 
there has been as much fighting and action in the 
rear installations as in the front lines. The SOS 
has come into its rightful heritage. 

But in the present war, as our rapid expansion 
began to take form, virtually all of our experienced 
officers were dispersed to field forces and installa- 
tions throughout the world. Service Command 
organizations and major supply installations were 
seriously affected. It became apparent that instruc- 
tion and training would have to be introduced to 
produce staff officers for such jobs. 

To meet this need, under the leadership of Major 
General Karl Truesdell, the Commandant of the 
Command and General Staff School, a Services of 
Supply Staff Course was started on July 11, 1942 at 
Fort Leavenworth—a course which had no parallel 
in the history of the Army. 
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Already graduates of the First and Second SOSS 
Classes are filling important jobs in several con- 
tinents. Many have found themselves overseas as 
quickly as officers of tactical units. The demand for 
graduates of the SOSS Course for staff jobs out- 
side the United States has increased by leaps and 
bounds. , 

The SOSS Course operates for nine weeks con- 
currently with the General Staff Course, and its 
mission is to train selected officers for duty on the 
staffs of Service Commands, Zone of Interior and 
Communications Zone installations. The curriculum 
emphasizes the organization and functions of the 
Services of Supply, the operation of civilian agen- 
cies engaged in the war effort and the supply sys- 
tem of the Army, but it also includes common and 
basic subjects which should be known to all staff 
officers. 

Consisting of approximately 365 hours of work, 
the SOS Staff Course is set up for instructional 
purposes into five divisions—operating, personnel, 
intelligence and public relations, transportation, and 
supply. Conferences occupy 101 hours and applica- 
tory exercises 264 hours. 

Some of the general and basic subjects are taught 
jointly with the General Staff Course. These in- 
clude: 

Organization of the Army, the ground forces, 
air forces and Services of Supply, and their func- 
tions. 

Organization and characteristics of infantry, 
motorized, armored and cavalry divisions and their 
capabilities and limitations. 

Duties and functions of division staff officers 
including instruction in keeping staff records and 
reports, map and aerial photo reading, mainte- 
nance of situation maps, use of orders and opera- 
tions maps, evaluation and dissemination of mili- 
tary information, counter-intelligence methods 
and relations with the civil government. 

Planning and execution of offensive and defen- 
sive operations, with staff cooperation and coordi- 












nation, in river crossings, desert operations, over- 
seas task forces, defense against air, antimechan- 
ized combat and coastal frontier defense. 


Movement of troops by rail, motor and air, with 
preparation of march tables and graphs and traffic 
control plans and problems. Included are instruc- 
tion in motor maintenance and combat recovery, 
and exercises in formation of plans for training 
and administration in motor maintenance. 


Planning for and direction of training. 


The SOS Staff Class attends conferences which 
consider the current world situation, and exercises 
which study the organization and characteristics of 
German and Japanese Divisions, and methods of 
psychological warfare, jungle, desert, m 2untain and 
night operations. 

In its own field of specialization, the SOS Staff 
Course stresses the organization and function of 
the principal SOS installations and governmental 
agencies, supply, transportation, personnel, internal 
security and public relations. Conferences and exer- 
cises given only to the SOS Staff Class focus atten- 
tion on the national organization for war, and the 
missions and relationships to the Army of federal 
and state departments, boards, commissions and 
independent agencies particularly in matters of sup- 
ply, personnel and internal security. The application 
of principles of industrial organization and manage- 
ment to the military establishment is also considered. 

Detailed study is given to all the Services of the 
Army. Conferences treat of the organization of the 
Supply Services, the Administrative Services, the 
Control Officer Group, the Service Command and the 
Service Command Units at posts, camps and stations. 
Emphasis, likewise, is placed on matters of supply 
including planning, utilization and exploitation of 
resources, raw materials, conservation, recovery and 
salvage. Procurement and distribution are con- 
sidered under the topics of priorities, organization 
and operation of depots, classification, distribution 
and issue, dehydration and refrigeration, and stor- 
age, including certain aspects of the problems of Air 
Force supply. 

Transportation subjects range from the Office of 
Defense Transportation to operation of regulating 
stations in the Zone of Interior and the Communica- 
tions Zone, with attention being directed enroute to 
the transportation situation in the United States, 
transportation facilities in our territories and selec- 
ted foreign nations, control of freight and person- 
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nel movements, ocean shipping, ports of embarkation 
and debarkation, and the Maritime Commission. 

Conferences and applicatory exercises deal with 
internal security plans and operations in disasters, 
disorders and subversive situations. Evacuation of 
civilians and prisoners of war, and the War Reloca- 
tion Authority are included. Matters of construc- 
tion, real estate and utilities, and relationships of 
SOS installations with division, district and post 
engineers are covered. 

Full consideration is given to subjects concerning 
personnel, with problems of selective service and 


‘induction being coupled with a visit to the Fort 
_ Leavenworth Reception Center, and stress being ap- 


plied to assignment and classification, replacements, 
morale, procurement of officers and civilian person- 
nel and civilian personnel management and adminis- 
tration. The Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, the 
War time labor situation, and the War Manpower 
Commission are included. The Army Postal Serv- 
ice also receives consideration. 

Numerous opportunities are afforded in the curri- 
culum for the practical application, by the students, 
of the principles presented to them in conferences 
and exercises. Among others are exercises in the 
preparation of a general supply plan for an expedi- 
tionary force, a map maneuver in which a port of 
embarkation and elements of Communications Zone 
and an Air Service Command are played and a com- 
bined tactical ride and map exercise involving prep- 
aration of plans for internal security, disaster relief 
and counter fifth column measures. 

The specialized work of the course is presented in 
a building prepared especially for the SOS Staff 
Classes. A century-old, block-long building, Stot- 
senburg Hall, south of the Command and General 
Staff School’s academic building has been modernized 
and remodeled to contain the SOS Staff Course 
Students’ assembly rooms, faculty members’ offices, 
and a large lecture hall. The building was named 
long since in honor of Captain John Stotsenburg, 6th 
Cavalry, class of 1897, Infantry and Cavalry School, 
who was killed in action April 23, 1899 at Quinqua, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Like the storied little red schoolhouse on the hill, 
which ably played its role in the nation’s history, 
Stotsenburg Hall, and the facilities it houses, may be 
destined to occupy an increasingly important part 
of the Army’s educational picture as the expanding 
war program requires more and more officers effi- 
ciently trained for duty in Services of Supply spe- 
cialized fields. 


The Officer and His Men 


ISSUED By 
THE CURRAGH COMMAND, HEADQUARTERS STAFF, EIRE 
[Reprinted from An Cosantoir (Dublin) July 1942.] 


The first responsibility of the offi- 
cer is not merely to train and to lead 
his men, but to know them. 


The object of all training is to turn a 
man into a soldier. The observations that 
follow on the subject of the “care of 
men” are not offered out of particular 
solicitude for the man’s soul, feet or 
stomach; nor are they presented with 
the vague intention of “helping an offi- 
cer with his work.” They are written 
solely and specifically to enable an officer 
to see that his men are fit and competent 
to play their part on a modern battle- 
field. There is here no question of “pam- 
pering the soldier.” For the officer the 
only question at issue is “How do I in- 
sure that my men shall give of their best 
in battle?” No officer can afford to over- 
look the stark fact that at the end of all 
training is the battlefield. The final test 
of his work is only to be discovered on 
the battlefield. 


Care of Men 


“Care of Men” is a necessary founda- 
tion of all successful training. The man 
who is discontented and unwilling to 
learn takes longer to train, and can never 
reach a satisfactory standard of train- 
ing. 

A reasonable degree of receptivity on 
the part of the pupil is indispensable to 
every instructor. This receptivity on the 
part of the man must be largely influ- 
enced by the personal factors affecting 
his private life. These personal factors 
thus become of basic importance in his 
military career; and an officer’s responsi- 
bility begins at this foundational point. 
At no hour of the day or night is he 
absolved from this responsibility; the 
Army does not put up the shutters or 
close the office door at half-past five. In 
civil life a manager or foreman is re- 
sponsible for his staff or his “gang” for 
some seven or eight hours of the day. 
The officer is responsible for his men for 
twenty-four hours each and every day. 

Two thousand five hundred years ago 
one of the great commanders of history 
told his junior officers that their first 
duty was to see that their men were 
“happy”; the rest would follow. The sol- 
dier of today may have been invested 
with weapons the ancients never knew; 
but he remains a man—and not merely 
an automaton rigged out in battle dress. 


Mental Background 


The first responsibility of the officer is 
not merely to train and to lead his men, 
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but to know them. Although he may know 
every training manual by heart, if he 
cannot claim to know his men he fails 
as an officer. He must elucidate for him- 
self their mental background. He must 
find out what they are thinking and what 
are their worries. The officer who visits 
his men at meal times and calls out “any 
complaints?” is merely asking for the al- 
most inevitable response—a response as 
meaningless and automatic as the ques- 
tion itself. 

An officer who is really doing his job 
will see for himself and check up. Men 
will show a queer loyalty even to an un- 
satisfactory officer; they will rarely com- 
plain over his head to a senior officer. 
The intelligent officer will ask, “Are the 
dinners good today?—Are the potatoes 
better than they were yesterday?” and 
ring the obvious variations. If he puts 
parrot questions, he must expect parrot 
answers. 

If a complaint should be forthcoming 
on any topic whatsoever, he should never 
regard it as frivolous—unless it happens 
to be nothing more than good-humored 
grousing. No complaint can be entirely 
frivolous if it is put forward in all seri- 
ousness. If there is nothing in the com- 
plaint itself, the indication is that the 
man’s mental background is at fault— 
and this is his officer’s responsibility. It 
is perfectly well realized that an officer 
can only hope to penetrate this mental 
background through imaginative sym- 
pathy and an understanding of human 
nature and that these qualities of the 
mind cannot be acquired as a result of 
some external injunction. Nevertheless, 
they are likely to be developed unconsci- 
ously if the officer continually addresses 
his mind to the simple question, “What 
little thing more can I do for my men?” 

There is no surer way for an officer to 
get to know his men than to take part in 
their games and to assist in their organi- 
zation. His platoon or his company, in- 
stead of taking on the complexion of a 
solid wad of raw humanity, will become 
a collection of individuals, a knowledge 
of whose character will stand him in 
good stead under the supreme test of bat- 
tle. It may further be noted that one un- 
questioned lesson of war is that regular 
healthy recreation for all men in camp 
and, when possible, in the field is as es- 
sential a part of the soldier’s profession 
as his routine training. 


The Officer’s Military Background 

The complement to the man’s “mental 
background” must be the officer’s mili- 
tary background. It is a quality of the 
mind he can never hope to acquire until 
he stops thinking of himself as a civilian. 
Both on and off duty he must remember 
that the uniform he wears indicates an 
assumption of responsibility far in ex- 
cess of his former civilian responsibilities 
—whatever their nature. In war he is 
responsible not only for the welfare but 
for the lives of his men. He must get to 
“know the Army” and to think in terms 
of the Army. 

To “know the Army” is a condition of 
spiritual awareness of a great comrade- 
ship that can only come as a result of 
intimacy and experience, but to “think 
in terms of the Army” is largely a mat- 
ter of taking thought. In civilian life in 
an industrialized country the civilian is 
asked to do less and less thinking for 
himself; he is rarely flung back on his 
own qualities and initiative and resource- 
fulness; the convenience and luxuries of 
life are “laid on”; one turns a tap or 
puts the money on the counter. Life in 
the Army, under active service condi- 
tions, represents something in the nature 
of a reversion to a past age. The indi- 
vidual is largely thrown back upon his 
own resources; and although these re- 
sources may be forthcoming from the ad- 
ministrative services, it is still the re- 
sponsibility of the individual to see that 
they are used to the best advantage. 

The rations may be the same along the 
length of the line, but the dinners will 
vary according to the trouble that has 
been taken over them; and the wise offi- 
cer will recollect that, in war, a hot meal 
before going into action represents a re- 
inforcement of morale out of all pro- 
portion to the trouble and ingenuity its 
preparation demands. 

In civilian life the art of improvisation 
is rarely imposed on the individual; in 
the Army the officer must regard it as a 
matter of course. 

If his men are wet through and the 
billets destitute of any form of heating 
and if there is coal or wood anywhere 
within transportable distance, he will not 
settle down to his own dinner until the 
men’s clothes are being dried and the 
billets warmed; nor, if their stay in them 
is to be prolonged, will he be satisfied 
with these billets until he has contrived 
to introduce as many small comforts as 
possible. 












The art of improvisation needs to be 
exercised to the full under really difficult 
conditions; and in these days of air war- 
fare, when communications and supplies 
are likely to be interrupted to a degree 
never experienced in the last war, the of- 
flicer can never be certain that he will 
not suddenly be thrown back upon his 
own resources of ingenuity and determin- 
ation. 

It will be apparent from these observa- 
tions that an officer who moves about his 
work with this military background to 
his day by day activities is asked to as- 
sume a habit of thought that must be- 
come second nature to him. 


Cooperation With Civilians 


When an officer is called upon to im- 
provise the essential comforts of life for 
his men, he will almost certainly find it 
necessary to secure civilian cooperation. 
He need not doubt that this civilian co- 
operation will be readily available if he 
shows tact and consideration in his re- 
quests. 

He must not wait for his men to show 
the necessary initiative. It is unquestion- 
able that the average soldier displays a 
curious diffidence about approaching lo- 
cal inhabitants for such assistance as 
they might easily render. His uniform 
puts him in a race apart from the gen- 
eral run of civilian life, and if he be- 
longs to some isolated detachment he will 
sometimes prefer to go without some 
small thing rather than knock at some 
civilian door. 

The officer must intervene on his be- 
half. An officer’s uniform should not be 
necessary to secure such obvious ameni- 
ties for his troops, but the fact remains 
that it works like a charm, and the offi- 
cer should not hesitate to exercise it on 
behalf of his men. 

In all such dealings with local inhabi- 
tants the officer must remember that his 
own attitude, and the behavior of his 
troops, will directly influence the recep- 
tion accorded his successors. This warn- 
ing has special reference to the condition 
in which the houses are left. It should 
be a point of honor and decency to leave 
them clean. 

Finally, when times are bad and it is 
beyond the powers of improvisation of 
any officer to relieve them—if, for ex- 
ample, a detachment is stranded during a 
move through some vagary of the weath- 
er—it must be understood that the offi- 
cer sticks it out with his men. 


Health of Troops 


If his men keep going sick it is the 
duty of the officer to find out why. More 
often than not a man who goes sick rep- 
resents a bad mark against his own ad- 
ministration. If there appears to be some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with a man’s 
health he should see that the M. O. 
(Medical Officer) takes appropriate ac- 
tion. A persistently sick man is merely 
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a drag on the work of the battalion and a 
waste of his instructors’ time. Even in 
an age of motorized and mechanized war- 
fare a soldier must be prepared to use 
his feet; he must have teeth that will 
stand up to hard fare, and a body proof 
against hardship and spells of privation. 
If his men fail to take the strain, the 
trouble will have dated back to a period 
when the officer failed to look to the fu- 
ture. 

On the other hand, if the officer 
watches the men’s feet, the water they 
drink, the food they eat, the clothes they 
wear, and if there are any little luxuries 
to be obtained within 50 miles of the Bat- 
talion Headquarters, the Quartermaster 
chases after them, the men of the Bat- 
talion will never let the officers down. 
They will go into action in the spirit of 
“We have the finest lot of officers in the 
world and nothing is going to stop us.” 


Brains On the Job 


If a man is fit and contented, an officer 
should have little difficulty with the prob- 
lems of training; but behind all the 
regular routine of training he should re- 
member that he has the general duty of 
seeing that his men bring their brains 
to bear on the work to which he put 
them. It is not enough that they should 
not be bored—and the first yawn should 
be regarded by the officer as a devastat- 
ing criticism of his powers of exposition. 
He must train them to use their eyes by 
constantly questioning them on any 
points of detail with which they should 
have become acquainted during the exer- 
cises; he must crack down on those who 
dawdle on a skyline; he must deliver 
fearful warnings to those who meander 
across an imaginary battleground. He 
will do well to remember that in the last 
war the constant cry of “Get down, get 
down!” was in itself an indictment of the 
officers who uttered it; and if any of his 
men show a reluctance to move on their 
bellies during training he should make 
them realize that their chances of sur- 
vival on a modern battlefield will be so 
slight that their presence will merely 
serve to encumber the work of the medi- 
cal and burial service. 

He should also remind himself that in 
this war every soldier is likely to be 
called upon to acquire something of the 
deftness and the adaptability of a night 
bird, and that a townsman will find him- 
self at a serious disadvantage if his 
training is not modified accordingly. 

An officer should insure that his men 
are given all possible information to take 
an intelligent interest in the general 
situation—whether on an imaginary bat- 
tlefield or under actual war conditions. 

The man who, in war, is utterly taken 
by surprise and rendered incapable of in- 
stant action is subject to the worst of all 
fears—fear of the unknown. A man who 
recognizes a bomb attack before the bomb 





bursts has already half mastered the 
situation. 

Thus it may be said that it is an offi- 
cer’s responsibility during training not 
merely to fit his men for their work on 
the battlefield but to insure that they 
shall stand a chance of survival, and live 
to fight another day. In the average bat- 
tle with imperfectly trained troops only a 
small proportion of the casualties can be 
directly credited to the enemy. 


Discipline and Punishments 


“Care of men” must not be confused 
with loving kindness. The officer must dis- 
cover for himself the border line between 
considerate treatment and iron discipline. 
Without discipline a collection of indi- 
viduals remains nothing more than a 
collection of individuals and useless in 
war as a fighting weapon. No man can 
succeed as an officer unless his men jump 
to his least word of command. It must 
be admitted that such power of command 
is largely a matter of personality. Never- 
theless, any officer who endeavors to put 
into practice the precepts contained in 
the foregoing paragraphs will have es- 
tablished between himself and his men a 
subtle bond that will hold even under the 
strain of battle; he will be able to count 
upon them to respond to his will. 

Will power is a quality of the mind 
that an officer can cultivate only by a 
stern resolve to do his job and to keep 
his head in an emergency, but the test 
will be immeasurably less severe if he is 
conscious that his men are all out to help 
him. 

It should be further noted that dis- 
cipline which depends for its main- 
tenance on punishments is not discipline 
—that is, the training of the mental, 
moral and physical powers by instruction 
and exercise—but a cowed state of sub- 
mission in authority. Such “discipline” 
will assuredly crack under the test of 
battle. The first-rate officer will have but 
little recourse to punishments. The cause 
of any punishment must inevitably be a 
symptom of something wrong in the body 
of troops under his command; and if he 
is ceaslessly investigating the men’s 
“mental background,” no symptom is like- 
ly to take him unawares. In particular 
the first-rate officer will avoid petty 
punishments. If he has to punish, he 
should punish hard—after fair warning. 
He should himself conform to the high 
standard of discipline he sets his men. 
When he returns a salute he should use 
his hand and not his stick, and if he has 
a cigarette in his mouth he should first 
remove it. 


Morale 


Every point of conduct discussed in 
the preceding paragraphs is ultimately 
directed to the question of morale. Good 
morale is the first of the soldierly quali- 
ties—as it has always proved to be the 
final arbitrament in war. 
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To the extent that the points dis- 
cussed can be reduced to a simple every- 
day routine on the part of the officer and 
the constant and patient exercise of quite 
ordinary virtues, morale can be instilled 
into fighting troops; and any officer 
whose work helps to sustain morale 
makes a direct contribution to fighting 
efficiency. 

Alternatively, any lack or failure of 
morale is equally his responsibility. The 
essential characteristics of the Irish race 
have suffered neither diminution nor 


Extrication from Combat: 


MILITARY REVIEW 


change during the past twenty years; 
and every officer may take it that, if 
things go wrong, whether it be a platoon 
or in some high formation, the fault is 
with the officers of that platoon or forma- 
tion, and not with the men. 

The officer has all the advantages of 
education and environment; even in the 
heart of a campaign he is enabled to en- 
joy more than a few of the amenities of 
civilized life; by comparison, the private 
soldier has to rough it and just stick it 
out, whatever the minor amenities his of- 
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ficers have been able to secure for him. 
The officer who is worthy of his rank will 
never blame his men for any deficiencies 
in his command. 


Finally, it may be observed that local 
inadequacy of equipment provides no 
excuse for any failure to implement the 
advice urgently offered in these para- 
graphs to those junior officers who today 
find themselves immediately responsible 
for the well-being, the training, and the 
fortunes in war of the Army. 


Retreat 


MAJOR GENERAL ERWIN ROMMEL, German Army 


The following article comprises Problem 17 of 
General Rommel’s book Aufgaben fiir Zug und 
Kompanie published in Berlin in 1940. The book 
is concerned with planning and direction of com- 
bat problems, firing in action and map maneu- 
vers; and the object of this particular exercise 
is extrication from combat, retreat—THE 
EDITOR. 


Troop units.—1 rifle company, 1 heavy machine- 
gun platoon, 1 antitank gun, 1 group of messenger 
dogs. 

Situation.— (Given out on Hill H: see Sketch) A 
Blue attack from the west against an enemy defend- 
ing himself on the line A-B has had little success up 
to the afternoon of 12 June after many efforts. The 
casualties are heavy. 

The lst Company of the 1st Infantry Regiment, 
reinforced by 1 machine-gun platoon and 1 antitank 
gun, which has penetrated about 2000 yards into 
the enemy’s defensive zone, is in an extremely diffi- 
cult position by 7 PM. See Sketch! 

The 1st platoon, 1 heavy machine-gun section and 
the antitank gun are engaged in very heavy defensive 
combat against strong enemy infantry with tanks, 
who are attacking from the north and whose forward 
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elements have already approached within 400 yards. 
The enemy troops opposite the 2d.platoon are holding 
Y Wood and have hitherto confined themselves to a 
very active fire. The enemy 600 yards distant in 
front of the 3d platoon which is also accompanied by 
the 2d heavy machine-gun section, does not make 
himself very conspicuous. 

The adjacent units on the right and left are sepa- 
rated from the 3d platoon by a gap. They were still 
in touch with one another an hour before in D Wood. 

The open terrain between the company and D 
Wood is being swept by the fire of the enemy machine 
gun farther north. 

At 6:30 PM, the company commander had re- 
ported the capture of Hi!! H to the battalion and had 
urgently requested support from the other elements 
of the latter as well as a supply of ammunition and 
material for use in close combat. 

The following written order from the battalion has 
just been delivered by a messenger dog: 

Battalion Command Post, Hunting Lodge, 
D Wood 
6:50 PM, 12 June 
To the reinforced 1st Company: 

The ist Battalion is holding Hills 178 and 170 in D 
Wood against strong enemy counterattacks from the 
north and northeast. It cannot be supported by the 1st 
Company at present. The company will withdraw to the 
southern slope of Hill 178. 

“ » 

The company hears a loud noise of battle (shell 
and mine explosions, continuous machine-gun fire) 
coming from a northwesterly direction. 

Many enemy planes are circling about in the air. 
Our own aviators cannot be seen at the time. 

Condition of troops.—The troops are in a deter- 
mined, reliable mood in spite of great deprivations 
and hard fighting. Casualties so far are 25 percent. 





EXTRICATION FROM COMBAT: RETREAT 


The men had their last warm food 16 hours pre- 
viously. 

Ammunition situation.—There are still 40 rounds 
per rifle, 2,000 rounds per light machine gun, 2,750 
rounds per heavy machine gun, and 140 rounds for 
the antitank gun. There are 50 hand grenades, 25 
smoke hand-grenades, and 120 grenades for light 
trench mortars. 


COURSE OF EXERCISE AS PLANNED 


Part I.—The troops are disposed in accordance 
with the situation. 

The exercise begins; the enemy in the north con- 
tinues his attack and the 1st Company acts on the 
defensive. Before the company commander gives 
an order, loud noise of battle is heard from the direc- 
tion of the 3d platoon. Soon afterward the following 
message arrives: “Enemy to the south is attacking; 
reinforced 3d platoon will hold the height south of 
Hill H.” 

Probable decision of company commander: The 
reinforced company will hold Hill H and the height 
to the south until dusk, and will then retire as ordered 
by the battalion. A message concerning this matter 
will be sent to the battalion by messenger dog. 

The enemy in the north and south is constantly 
renewing his attacks. The former is reaching a 
point 200 yards from the company, and the latter 
a point 400 yards distant. 

Umpires.—Indicate heavy enemy fire, announce 
casualties, keep track of the consumption of ammu- 
nition. 

Part I1.—The supply of rifle ammunition melts 
away rapidly owing to the violent fire of the de- 
fenders. At'7:20 PM the umpires report the ammu- 
nition situation at the time: “20 rounds of ammuni- 
tion per rifle, 500 rounds per light machine gun, and 
750 rounds per heavy machine gun are still on hand. 
The casualties have increased to 30 percent.” The 
commanding officer makes it clear to the company 
commander by describing the impressions of the 
combat and the ammunition situation that the com- 
pany can no longer hold out until dusk. 
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Company commander’s decision—Attack and 
drive back the enemy in the north, then withdraw 
from combat and retire to the battalion. Deceive the 
enemy in the east and south with regard to your in- 
tentions by means of a smoke screen and your fire. 


At 7:40 PM, the company commander gives the as- 
sembled platoon commanders the following orders: 


1. The enemy has nearly encircled us. A strong enemy 
force is attacking from the north in D Wood, the bat- 
talion, which is holding Hills 178 and 170. 


2. Under these circumstances, the battalion can give 
no support. The company has orders to withdraw to the 
battalion on Hill 178. 

8. It is possible to discontinue combat immediately and 
wihdraw across the area between here and D Wood, 
beaten by the enemy’s fire, only by suffering heavy casual- 
ties. We can no longer hold out until dusk, because the 
company’s ammunition supply is too low. 

4, The company will make a surprise attack upon the 
enemy in the north at 8:05 PM, and drive him back; if 
it succeeds, it will extricate itself from combat and with- 
draw to the battalion in D Wood under the protection of 
a smoke screen. 

The following units will attack in the front line: 2d 
platoon on the right, 1st platoon on the left, central 
Hi@s. «+ 

The platoons will fire while advancing during the at- 
tack. 

The attack will be discontinued at my order as soon as 
the enemy has been thrown back. 

Both platoons will then withdraw across that open area 
behind D Wood by the shortest route, under the protection 
of a smoke screen (each platoon has 8 smoke candles). 


5. The heavy machine-gun platoon, together with the 
light trench-mortar section of the 1st and 2d platoons, 
which have been assigned to it, will support the attack 
toward the north from this hill. It will open fire at a 
signal from me. 
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As soon as the attacking troops are endangered, the 
platoon will shift its fire to the east and south and will 
neutralize the enemy troops there until both platoons 
attacking toward the north withdraw from combat. The 
reinforced heavy machine-gun platoon will retire to D 
Wood with these platoons. 

The antitank gun will protect the troops from enemy 
tanks while they are attacking and withdrawing from 
combat. It, also, will retire with the 1st and 2d platoons. 


6. The 3d platoon will neutralize the enemy forces in 
the east and south during the attack and will deceive 
them by smoke and fire with regard to an eastward-di- 
rected attack of its own. The severely wounded will be 
carried back to D Wood with elements of the 3d platoon 
when the troops begin to withdraw from combat. The 
other platoon will cover the withdrawal of the heavy 
machine-gun platoon and antitank gun, and will then 
also retire under the protection of a smoke screen. 


7. I shall advance between the 1st and 2d platoon dur- 
ing the attack. Countersign: Victory or death! 
Time for watches: It is now 7:45 PM; repeat mis- 
sions!” 
The platoon commanders order their platoons to 
prepare for the attack. The enemy is delivering a 
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rapid fire in the north, but little fire in the east and 
south. Observer with the enemy: Can anything be 
seen of the preparations for the attack? 

Part Il].—Execution of attack: extrication from 
combat, and withdrawal. 


The enemy: Part of the enemy forces in the north 
are out of action and part have withdrawn. They 
are delivering a rapid fire in the east and south! 
Observer with the enemy: Does the attack come as 
a surprise? How long does it take the Blue platoons 
to get out of range of the fire aimed at them on with- 
drawing from combat through the smoke screen? 

Umpires.—Designate several riflemen in each pla- 
toon as severely wounded during the attack. Watch 
and see whether the severely wounded men are car- 
ried back during the withdrawal! Indicate enemy 
fire, especially when the troops are extricating them- 
selves from combat! 
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The Jap Fighting Man 


The following article is based on information 
contained in a lecture delivered at the Command 
and General Staff School by Lieutenant Colonel 
Warren J. Clear, G.S.C—THE EDITOR. 


“The Japanese Army is a powerful, tough, well- 
organized force that has demonstrated beyond any 
doubt its ability to keep the field under the most ad- 
verse conditions. Its common soldiers have endured 
privations, starvations and hardships that would 
emasculate the resistance of a western-standard 
army in six months. They have a well-nigh phe- 
nominal skill in fighting in mountain and jungle 
country. They have a mastery of offensive fighting 
that can be acquired only with the expenditure of 
countless lives. 

“It is an army of veterans, hardened and blooded 
by ten years of intermittent warfare in China. It 
knows the business of war, the small tricks of sur- 
vival, the cunning, the hard work, and the pleasures 
of victory.” 

This statement by Colonel Clear brings up the 
questions of what type of man makes up this super- 
army, how is he trained, and what is his background. 

The little yellow man is small, averaging five feet 
three inches tall and weighing about 118 pounds. 
He can live on a handful of rice and a little dried fish 
a day. He is one hundred percent literate and a 
tough soldier in the bargain. 

From the first day that he toddles off to school, the 
efforts of the military factions in Japan are seen in 
the start of his education in Bushido ideology.* Un- 
til he is twelve, the Jap boy is infused with this 
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ideology. He struts about the schoolyard in imita- 
tion of soldiers, sings military songs, and carries his 
school-books in a minature military pack. Upon 
reaching the age of twelve he wears a uniform re- 
plete with all the accessories and carries a light rifle. 
At this age, also, he participates in his first army ma- 
neuvers under direction of army officers who teach 
him, among other campaign practices, to handle light 
field-guns and hurl dummy grenades. By the time he 
is fifteen, the Japanese learns to charge viciously 
with the bayonet, to throw live grenades and drive 
plywood tanks. “At eighteen he has already marched 
twenty-five miles in one day with his school battalion, 
rifle, pack, and all; dug trenches, filled in latrines; 
strung barbed wire; acquired some degree of pro- 
ficiency in mapping and a basic knowledge of soldier- 
ing.” Thus when a young Jap reports for duty with 
the army, his commanding officer knows that the ma- 
terial is quite well broken in. 

Conscripts reporting for duty at the age of nine- 
teen are treated with great respect by the people of 
their town who turn out en masse in a solemn cere- 
mony to honor them before their departure for army 
duty. Solemnly charged by the mayor of the town 
and an army officer, the recruits spend the last night 
at home in making obeisances to the emperor and to 


*Bushido, “The way of the warrior,” was the code of the 
Samurai. “It was the growth of centuries of clan warfare 
and finally developed into a catalog of statutes of military 
conduct. .. . The high standard of loyalty it demanded in 
the service of the feudal lord often impelled the warrior of 
old Japan to seek voluntary death (hara-kiri) that required 
a power of self-command and physical courage equal to any 
ordeals faced by men in the most heroic actions in European 
history and romance,” Colonel Clear states. 
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their ancestors and. in contemplating the glorious 
position of a soldier in Japan’s army. 

A most important part of the Japanese soldier’s 
indoctrination is that of his devotion to the emperor, 
who is to him the incarnate Supreme Being or God 
himself. The whole of this part of his education is 
pointed to the unimportance of the individual and 
the great importance of cooperative action of the 
whole in the service of the emperor. Death is “lighter 
than a feather,” in fact to be desired if for the sake 
of the emperor. This fact coupled with the careful 
training, mental and physical, in preparation for the 
savagery of battle takes care of the morale condition 
of the Jap soldier. 

Throughout the Japanese Army there is an at- 
tempt to play up the attitude of paternalism. This 
reaches its highest exemplification in the spirit of 
paternalism expressed between the emperor and each 
one of his subjects, who feels that he is sprung from 
the Son of Heaven. The fatherly attitude is carried 
right through the army where the colonel of the 
regiment constantly impresses on his men his pa- 
ternal attachment for each individual. Filial defer- 
ence, or piety, is carefully kept at its highest peak 
by daily devotions to the emporor, to spirits of de- 
parted ancestors, and to the respective parents of the 
soldiers. 

Upon taking up his duty with the army, a Jap 
soldier is faced with rigorous training. His day is 
long, the military duties and maneuvers so hard as to 
be almost unbelievable to a western mind. He has a 
garrison ration on which most western soldiers could 
not exist : a bowl of soya-bean curd suffices for break- 
fast; rice, with perhaps a few scraps of pickled fish, 
constitutes lunch; and dinner ordinarily is made up 


of raw fish, saké (the Japanese wine) and some rice 
and sugared beans. The field ration, which makes 
the garrison ration look like “sumptuous fare,” con- 
sists of a small tin of canned beef and some hard- 
tack. 

As for the rigors of field training, an instance is 
described by Colonel Clear of a forced march during 
maneuvers in which an infantry regiment marched 
one hundred twenty-two miles in seventy-two hours 
under rifle, one hundred fifty rounds of ammunition 
and a forty-five pound pack with only four hours 
sleep taken at the half-way mark after digging 600 
yards of trenches. And to cap it all, during the last 
mile the commander gave the command to double- 
time the march into the regimental area. When it 
was brought out that the action was only a maneuver, 
the Jap CO replied, ‘““Maneuvers are war as far as I 
am concerned.” 

In another instance when the technique of pene- 
trating wired-in positions was stressed, “the leading 
echelons would throw themselves, face down, their 
arms folded over their eyes, into the belts of barbed- 
wire; and succeeding echelons would leap on and 
over the human bridge of their prostrate comrades.” 

It has been noted by observers that no matter how 
hard and long the march or how exhausting the field 
maneuvers or trench-digging, all the soldiers will 
manage to find water and soap with which to scrub 
themselves vigorously when the day is over. Follow- 
ing this, all weapons, including the bayonet, which 
is one of the Jap soldier’s favorite weapons, receive 
a careful and scrutinous cleaning. Testimony of this 
fact may be noted in that no weapons captured in the 
Far East contained any rust, and all were in excel- 
lent and clean condition. 





You have no enemies you say? 


Alas, my friend! The boast is poor! 


He who hath mingled in the fray of duty which the brave endure, 


Must have made foes. 


If you have none—small is the work that you have done. 


~ You’ve smitten no traitor on the hip, 


You’ve dashed no cup from perjured lip, 


You’ve turned no wrong into a right, 


You’ve been a coward in the fight! 


(Anonymous) 
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rapid fire in the north, but little fire in the east and 
south. Observer with the enemy: Can anything be 
seen of the preparations for the attack? 

Part II].—Execution of attack: extrication from 
combat, and withdrawal. 

The enemy: Part of the enemy forces in the north 
are out of action and part have withdrawn. They 
are delivering a rapid fire in the east and south! 
Observer with the enemy: Does the attack come as 
a surprise? How long does it take the Blue platoons 
to get out of range of the fire aimed at them on with- 
drawing from combat through the smoke screen? 

Umpires.—Designate several riflemen in each pla- 
toon as severely wounded during the attack. Watch 
and see whether the severely wounded men are car- 
ried back during the withdrawal! Indicate enemy 
fire, especially when the troops are extricating them- 
selves from combat! 
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The Jap Fighting Man 


The following article is based on information 
contained in a lecture delivered at the Command 
and General Staff School by Lieutenant Colonel 
Warren J. Clear, G.S.C—THE EDITOR. 


“The Japanese Army is a powerful, tough, well- 
organized force that has demonstrated beyond any 
doubt its ability to keep the field under the most ad- 
verse conditions. Its common soldiers have endured 
privations, starvations and hardships that would 
emasculate the resistance of a western-standard 
army in six months. They have a well-nigh phe- 
nominal skill in fighting in mountain and jungle 
country. They have a mastery of offensive fighting 
that can be acquired only with the expenditure of 
countless lives. 

“It is an army of veterans, hardened and blooded 
by ten years of intermittent warfare in China. It 
knows the business of war, the small tricks of sur- 
vival, the cunning, the hard work, and the pleasures 
of victory.” 

This statement by Colonel Clear brings up the 
questions of what type of man makes up this super- 
army, how is he trained, and what is his background. 

The little yellow man is small, averaging five feet 
three inches tall and weighing about 118 pounds. 
He can live on a handful of rice and a little dried fish 
a day. He is one hundred percent literate and a 
tough soldier in the bargain. 

From the first day that he toddles off to school, the 
efforts of the military factions in Japan are seen in 
the start of his education in Bushido ideology.* Un- 
til he is twelve, the Jap boy is infused with this 
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ideology. He struts about the schoolyard in imita- 
tion of soldiers, sings military songs, and carries his 
school-books in a minature military pack. Upon 
reaching the age of twelve he wears a uniform re- 
plete with all the accessories and carries a light rifle. 
At this age, also, he participates in his first army ma- 
neuvers under direction of army officers who teach 
him, among other campaign practices, to handle light 
field-guns and hurl dummy grenades. By the time he 
is fifteen, the Japanese learns to charge viciously 
with the bayonet, to throw live grenades and drive 
plywood tanks. “At eighteen he has already marched 
twenty-five miles in one day with his school battalion, 
rifle, pack, and all; dug trenches, filled in latrines; 
strung barbed wire; acquired some degree of pro- 
ficiency in mapping and a basic knowledge of soldier- 
ing.”” Thus when a young Jap reports for duty with 
the army, his commanding officer knows that the ma- 
terial is quite well broken in. 

Conscripts reporting for duty at the age of nine- 
teen are treated with great respect by the people of 
their town who turn out en masse in a solemn cere- 
mony to honor them before their departure for army 
duty. Solemnly charged by the mayor of the town 
and an army officer, the recruits spend the last night 
at home in making obeisances to the emperor and to 


*Bushido, “The way of the warrior,” was the code of the 
Samurai. “It was the growth of centuries of clan warfare 
and finally developed into a catalog of statutes of military 
conduct. ... The high standard of loyalty it demanded in 
the service of the feudal lord often impelled the warrior of 
old Japan to seek voluntary death (hara-kiri) that required 
a power of self-command and physical courage equal to any 
ordeals faced by men in the most heroic actions in European 
history and romance,” Colonel Clear states. 
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their ancestors and. in contemplating the glorious 
position of a soldier in Japan’s army. 

A most important part of the Japanese soldier’s 
indoctrination is that of his devotion to the emperor, 
who is to him the incarnate Supreme Being or God 
himself. The whole of this part of his education is 
pointed to the unimportance of the individual and 
the great importarice of cooperative action of the 
whole in the service of the emperor. Death is “lighter 
than a feather,” in fact to be desired if for the sake 
of the emperor. This fact coupled with the careful 
training, mental and physical, in preparation for the 
savagery of battle takes care of the morale condition 
of the Jap soldier. 

Throughout the Japanese Army there is an at- 
tempt to play up the attitude of paternalism. This 
reaches its highest exemplification in the spirit of 
paternalism expressed between the emperor and each 
one of his subjects, who feels that he is sprung from 
the Son of Heaven. The fatherly attitude is carried 
right through the army where the colonel of the 
regiment constantly impresses on his men his pa- 
ternal attachment for each individual. Filial defer- 
ence, or piety, is carefully kept at its highest peak 
by daily devotions to the emporor, to spirits of de- 
parted ancestors, and to the respective parents of the 
soldiers. 

Upon taking up his duty with the army, a Jap 
soldier is faced with rigorous training. His day is 
long, the military duties and maneuvers so hard as to 
be almost unbelievable to a western mind. He has a 
garrison ration on which most western soldiers could 
not exist: a bowl of soya-bean curd suffices for break- 
fast; rice, with perhaps a few scraps of pickled fish, 
constitutes lunch; and dinner ordinarily is made up 


of raw fish, saké (the Japanese wine) and some rice 
and sugared beans. The field ration, which makes 
the garrison ration look like “sumptuous fare,” con- 
sists of a small tin of canned beef and some hard- 
tack. 

As for the rigors of field training, an instance is 
described by Colonel Clear of a forced march during 
maneuvers in which an infantry regiment marched 
one hundred twenty-two miles in seventy-two hours 
under rifle, one hundred fifty rounds of ammunition 
and a forty-five pound pack with only four hours 
sleep taken at the half-way mark after digging 600 
yards of trenches. And to cap it all, during the last 
mile the commander gave the command to double- 
time the march into the regimental area. When it 
was brought out that the action was only a maneuver, 
the Jap CO replied, ‘““Maneuvers are war as far as I 
am concerned.” 

In another instance when the technique of pene- 
trating wired-in positions was stressed, “the leading 
echelons would throw themselves, face down, their 
arms folded over their eyes, into the belts of barbed- 
wire; and succeeding echelons would leap on and 
over the human bridge of their prostrate comrades.” 

It has been noted by observers that no matter how 
hard and long the march or how exhausting the field 
maneuvers or trench-digging, all the soldiers will 
manage to find water and soap with which to scrub 
themselves vigorously when the day is over. Follow- 
ing this, all weapons, including the bayonet, which 
is one of the Jap soldier’s favorite weapons, receive 
a careful and scrutinous cleaning. Testimony of this 
fact may be noted in that no weapons captured in the 
Far East contained any rust, and all were in excel- 
lent and clean condition. 





You have no enemies you say? 


Alas, my friend! The boast is poor! 


He who hath mingled in the fray of duty which the brave endure, 


Must have made foes. 


If you have none—small is the work that you have done. 


You’ve smitten no traitor on the hip, 


You’ve dashed no cup from perjured lip, 


You’ve turned no wrong into a right, 


You’ve been a coward in the fight! 


(Anonymous) 
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This drawing shows a diagrammatical section of a German 
division’s defense position. It is typical of defense positions 


German Defense Position on the central and northern fronts in the U.S.S.R. A heavy 


black line denotes the main line of resistance which is rein- 

forced by all manner of obstacles such as shrapnel-mine bar- 

In the East ricades, antitank mine barricades, “Spanish riders,” other 
types of wire entanglements, bunkers, listening posts and 

scouting troops. The battalion command post is located not far 
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from the main line of defense; further to the rear are found 
the command posts of the regiments, divisions and the army 
corps. The broken lines to the right and left show the bound- 
aries of the divisional sector (in this drawing it is an infantry 
division.) Near the main line of resistance and also farther 
to the rear are roads, entrances to villages, etc., defended by 
antitank guns. Infantry guns stand in‘ firing positions 
trained on enemy targets. Medium artillery is in firing po- 





sition at some little distance from the main line of combat. 
Antiaircraft artillery protects the air above the division 
sector. There are no tanks to be seen due to the fact that 
we are dealing here with a purely defensive position, and 
the tank is an offensive weapon. The straight lines between 
the command posts and headquarters denote telephone lines 
or radio connections. 


—From Die Wehrmacht 
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Training Problems 


Taken from a platform talk given to newly arrived instructors at the 
Command and General Staff School 


By 


COLONEL HENRY E. KELLY, Jnfantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff School 


Each time our country decides it has become neces- 
sary to “whip up an army” one of the first pressing 
problems is training, and when you speak of training 
the problem is instructors. 

Expansion of our peace time army to a force forty 
or fifty times its size is a difficult and vital problem 
if we are to have a real army. 

A soldier learns best by doing; the Army has al- 
ways followed the applicatory system with the stu- 
dent actually carrying out the operations arising 
from instruction under the guidance of an instructor. 

The logic of employing the applicatory system to 
troop training in time of war is obvious. However, 
it does present a major problem. Where can we ob- 
tain sufficient qualified instructors? 

After all, the art of soldiering requires the devel- 
opment of numerous skills, each of which involves 
actual practice. How can we break our masses of 
recruits into small enough groups to permit adequate 
supervision of their practical work by qualified in- 
structors? Too many men under a single instructor 
handicaps supervision of recruit efforts and conse- 
quently adversely affects progress. On the other 
hand to decentralize instruction to numerous poorly 
qualified instructors handicaps results both as to 
standard and standardization. Let us consider a 
compromise to which, for purposes of reference, we 
will tie the name tag ‘“Centralized—Decentralized 
Instruction.” 

Under this system one instructor handles large 
numbers of partially trained assistants, each in turn 
handling a small group of a squad or less. The setup 
should permit detailed direction of the efforts of the 
assistants either by loud speaker or by frequent, rap- 
id assembly of the assistants around the instructor. 
The subject is then broken down into a series of short 
steps each initiated by detailed instructions given the 
assistants to insure uniform and standard super- 
vision of individual practice within the small groups. 
Instruction in a procedure requiring the development 
of practical skill requires that the instructor do the 
following : 

1. Set the standard. 

(Explanation and demonstration of the pro- 
cedure) 

2. Mirror the fault. 

(Physical demonstration to the student of 
his mistakes) 

3. Suggest the cure. 

(Analyze the reason for the failure and open 
to the student a new and effective approach). 


Note that the method outlined permits centralized 
control of step 1, complete decentralization of prac- 
tice (including step 2), with at least partial control 
of the last and most important step. 

We are all familiar with the use of this method in 
“coach and pupil” pairing for marksmanship as well 
as in the four-man groups used in weapon mechanical 
training but its application is sometimes neglected in 
such subjects as scouting and patrolling, use of 
ground and cover, tactical principles of small units 
and other subjects not definitely routined but which 
still require the development of practical individual 
skills. 

While both the need and application of the “appli- 
catory” method are obvious in the troop training of 
small units, the fact that it is equally essential in our 
problem is usually overlooked. Mass production of 
large groups of general staff officers by short courses 
requires maximum effort to make all instruction 
stick—i.e., “applicatory instruction.” 

During the latter part of the course the problem is 
simple. Map exercises, terrain rides and map maneu- 
vers all force the student to apply what he knows 
specifically and practically, provided, of course, the 
problem is well drawn and the student actually lives 
his part. But before he can apply he must have some- 
thing to apply and it is in “grounding” him in the 
necessary fundamentals or basic techniques of the 
staff officer that we run into difficulties, often the 
result of our large classes. 

A compromise between a conference or exercise 
conducted as a lecture on the one hand, and the 
plunging of the student into water beyond his depth 
on the other must be worked out. 

In listening to a lecture the student gets “pre- 
digested food.”” Since he makes little effort, he re- 
members very little. It’s a case of easy come easy go. 
A few days later he can recall little of what was said 
and less of how to apply the few facts he does recall. 
If we use the analogy of swimming instruction it is 
comparable to watching the instructor swim. On the 
other hand if the student is at once confronted with a 
stiuation completely beyond his ability to solve and 
left on his own to sink or swim, it cannot be said that 
he is being given instruction any more than is the 
youngster who is heaved off the boat into deep water 
and told to “swim or else.” 


Therefore we must take our subjects, analyze them 
and break each into steps—to permit a sort of “by 


the numbers” execution. Each such step must re- 





quire of the student his own solution but one within 
his abilities. 

The sum of several of these partial solutions should 
“open the door” to the answer which the student 
would have been unable to reach alone and unguided. 

Let us consider a concrete case. In an early prob- 
lem you will recall that the class, each as a G-3 of a 
flank (main attack) division, was required to decide 
what to include in a G-3 estimate to be presented to 
the division commander. 

This is a pretty large order to be worked out un- 
guided at this stage of the course. You will recall 
the estimate was divided into steps or subdivisions. 
One of these subdivisions dealt with the attack for- 
mation to be recommended. At this time even this 
is too difficult a problem to be worked out unaided. 
Let us, therefore, break down this problem of “for- 
mation” into a series of questions each within the 
ability of the student to answer, the total of these 
answers to hold the solution. 

1. Consider first, do we have definite information 
of the enemy and little space for enveloping ma- 
neuver or are we located on a flank with incomplete 
information of the enemy but ample room for ma- 
neuver? 

Since the situation pictures an open flank beyond 
the limit of the organized position, with ample room 
for maneuver the situation should obviously indicate 
the latter alternative. 

2. Which formation will give greater flexibility to 
maneuver to meet the developments of an indefinite 
situation ; a formation of “line of regiments” with all 
three regiments initially assigned missions and zones, 
or a formation of “column of regiments” where only 
one regiment is employed leaving two in reserve 
ready to meet any situation which may develop? 

Again the question is such that the student should 
be able to arrive at the correct answer: Column. 


3. If we decide to attack in column of regiments, 
on how wide a front could we make a strong attack 
(considering 1000 yards as the yardstick of maxi- 
mum battalion front for a strong attack) ? 

Here the desired answer is 2000 yards since a regi- 
ment should rarely, if ever, attack employing all three 
of its battalions initially. By developing this figure 
after a show of hands on the alternatives of 2000 or 
3000 yards, this fact may be driven home. 

4. In this instance, on how wide a front do we de- 
sire to attack initially? 

The situation indicates a front of about 3000 yards 
if we include the flank of the organized hostile posi- 
tion and the approach. 

Students should measure and determine this front- 
age individually. They will remember the procedure 
because they have done the job. 

5. Since we must attack on a front of 3000 yards, 
and since a battalion cannot develop a strong attack 
on a front of more than 2000 yards, how can we at- 
tack in columns of regiments? ; 
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This requires a little consideration, but given time, 
a volunteer will usually answer that if we place two 
battalions in assault with the battalion which is to 
make the main effort using the approach on a front 
of 1000 yards, the other battalion can attack on the 
interior 2000 yards, and we will still have one bat- 
talion of the leading regiment in reserve. 


6. Since we are on an open flank, exposed both to 
the north and west, what modification in our column 
of regiments should be recommended to offset the 
danger? 

The desired answer is to echelon the column forma- 
tion toward the north and thus have all regiments 
ready to meet a sudden development from either west 
or north with minimum loss of time. From this we 
suggest as a thought to be considered always by a 
flank unit: Echelon toward danger! 

7. Suppose in this situation it is necessry to de- 
velop a strong attack on the entire 3000 yards? If 
so, how must we modify our formation? 

After allowing a little time for consideration and 
again using volunteers, it can usually be developed 
that this will involve using two regiments in line; 
the main attack regiment disposed in column of 
battalions on a narrow front and the interior (hold- 
ing attack) regiment employing two battalions in 
line. Of course, this involves echeloning only one 
regiment, in reserve, toward the right rear (north- 
east). 


8. Which of these two formations do you recom- 
mend in this instance? 

This answer should be written and turned in to 
maintain maximum interest. Thus we guide the class 
to a choice between two formations where the balance 
is very close. Unaided they would not, in many in- 
stances, have been able to reason through the entire 
situation. Yet each of the “by the numbers”’ situa- 
tions involved independent thought within the stu- 
dent’s ability. Further he finally builds up a mass of 
knowledge from which to solve the question. He has 
learned by doing. 


9. Does a division order usually indicate how many 
battalions a regimental commander will engage? If 
not, how will we indicate the formations we desire. 

This question is usually a puzzler. The class should 
be given enough time to realize that they do not 
know the answer; that it is information they need. 
The instructor can then develop that the mission as- 
signed, in combination with the terrain and frontage, 
indicates the formation. For example, a regimental 


commander given a front of 3000 yards on which to 


launch a main attack would inevitably use two bat- 
talions, locating his main attack battalion on a nar- 
row front on favorable terrain and giving the other 
battalion the remainder of the zone. Similarly, if 
two regiments were used on this front the one given 
the wider frontage would use two battalions, the one 
given the main attack on a narrow front should cer- 
tainly employ a column of battalions. 
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If time permits, the idea can be stressed that a 
column formation is suitable in a vague situation or 
one requiring maneuver, while a formation of regi- 
ments abreast develops early power to the front 
against known resistance. This can be further 
driven home by stepping outside the problem for a 
moment. We could transfer our front of 3000 yards 
to a situation where an interior division is making 
a main attack by penetration against strong and 
known resistance. Here, with all three regiments 
abreast, the main attack will be by one regiment with 
three battalions in column, while the other regiments, 
each less a battalion (in division reserve), would 
develop maximum power to their immediate fronts, 
since all regimental headquarters and regimental 
weapons should be employed to support the assault 
battalion. 

Furthermore a relief involving a passage of lines 
could be executed without the confusion and inter- 
mingling which would be inevitable if one battalion 
of the leading regiment had to be passed through by 
a battalion of another regiment. 

I can hear you say “But all this takes time, some- 
thing we do not have.” This brings up another vital 
point for the instructor. When time is limited do not 
reduce the time spent on individual important points. 
Rather reduce the number of basic points you at- 
tempt to cover. Usually, it is impossible to cover 
adequately more than 4 or 5 points in an hour. One 
of the most important and agonizing duties of an 
instructor is to pick those points. There are always 
so many one would like to cover. Still, it is better to 
deal adequately with five, rather than to give ten 
points a quick “once over” which will confuse rather 
than help the student. When you have made your 
decision, stick to it. Don’t ramble! Those green 
pastures that pop up as you are talking are men- 
aces; avoid them. 

In a short course, such as ours, the fundamentals 
must be understood. Time is saved during the ad- 
vanced stages of the course by reducing the number 
of times the student is required to apply the funda- 
mentals so as to “groove them in.” No good can re- 
sult from starting him off on wobbly fundamentals. 

Bear in mind also that we can conserve that vital 
essential time by the efficient use of student home- 
study. The student’s efforts must be pointed directly 
along the desired lines of thought by pertinent study 
references. 


A perfunctory “shotgun” reference to paragraphs 
of the FSR may be an easy “out” but it will not 
achieve results. Often the student will waste hours 
on such an assignment working at a tangent to the 
desired line. Use either study outlines, specific prob- 
lems or questions which develop the desired approach. 
Frequently these may be the very questions discussed 
during class. For example, the questions we have 
just discussed might well have been used in addition 
to others, as a study assignment for the map exercise 
in question. What would have been the result in 
your opinion? Would his study have been directed 
along worthwhile lines? 

Each student would either have had an answer to 
each question, in which case he would be on the alert 
to see if he had “hit it on the nose,” or else, realizing 
that he could not answer the question, he would have 
been alert to get it. 

I wonder if we realize how, as instructors, we all 
compete for the student’s available interest or ability 
to concentrate. Exposed as he is to information for 
seven or eight hours a day, nature rapidly builds up 
an immunity to information. This immunity be- 
comes progressively stronger as both the day and the 
course grow older. Work must be presented so each 
student has difficulty in evading it. It is not what 
you say but what the “customer” takes away that 
counts. Remember that. He gets out of a given 
period just what he puts into it. Your problem is 
not to present a polished address but rather to direct 
his energies so he will get the maximum out of his 
own efforts. 

You will note we have said nothing of personal 
appearance, voice or mannerisms of the instructor. 
Each of you should have someone check your voice 
and mannerisms, however. Often one fails to realize 
his own peculiarities. Many a “hand-wringer” or 
“weight-shifter” is perfectly innocent. By now you 
are all aware that an instructor should be careful 
to avoid distracting attention from his subject to 
himself. 

In closing, bear in mind one last point. When you 
are on the platform before a class of a thousand, 
to how many persons are you talking? One and only 
one! But that one must be each individual man in 
the class. Each should feel that your words apply 
particularly to him. Talk naturally, your mind jump- 
ing from idea to idea—not from word to word. 
Remember, you talk to people; not at them! 





The School of Military Government 


By 


BRIGADIER GENERAL C. W. WICKERSHAM, United States Army 
Commandant, School of Military Government 


The military occupation of enemy territory sus- 
pends the operation of the enemy’s government in 
the territory occupied. Under the Hague conven- 
tions, the occupant is then responsible for restoring 
public order and safety. This is done by the military 
forces under the command of the commanding gen- 
eral of the theater of operations, who is the military 
governor. The exercise of military government is a 
command responsibility, and the assistants to the 
military governor are known as civil affairs officers. 
They are the administrators of military government. 

In none of our former experiences was the Army 
prepared for this task. Military government was 
established in the Coblenz area at the end of the last 
war, and the officers detailed to the work, numbering 
about 230, were compelled to learn their work as 
they went along. It isa monument to their ingenuity 
and resourcefulness that they accomplished as much 
as they did. The lessons learned from that experi- 
ence were embodied in a report prepared by Colonel 
I. L. Hunt, the officer in charge of civil affairs of the 
Third Army and American Forces in Germany. Col- 
onel Hunt expressed the hope that never again would 
our Army be called upon for similar duties without 
adequate preparation and training. 

The Hunt Report was used as the principal basis 
for the Army Field Manual, 27-5, Military Govern- 
ment, which lays down the policies and outline of 
organization of military government, and postulates 
the necessity of adequate training of officers for the 
work. 

Unless we were to be as badly prepared as in all of 
our past experiences, it was clear that intensive 
training was required to prepare civil affairs officers 
for their difficult and important task in many parts 
of the world in this global war. The School of Mili- 
tary Government was accordingly established by the 
War Department at Charlottesville, Virginia, for the 
training of officers for subsequent detail in connec- 
tion with military-government and liaison under the 
supervision of the Provost Marshal General. Facili- 
ties were furnished by the University of Virginia. 
The first class commenced on May 9, 1942, and grad- 
uated on August 29, 1942. The second class followed 
and will be succeeded by subsequent classes. The 
graduates are available to commanders of theaters 
of operation, departments, task forces and others, 
for military government, civil affairs and liaison 
duties. A large portion of the first class are now en- 
gaged in the performance of their duties in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 


The School’s system of instruction is analogous to 
that used in the War College in past years. Lectures 
are given by members of the faculty and by many 
others drawn from colleges and universities and 
various branches of the government. The class is 
divided into committees to whom problems are issued 
periodically for solution. These usually include an 
estimate of the situation as existing in the particular 
area under consideration, definite recommendations 
for the organization, establishment and functioning 
of military government in the area, a recommended 
decision and a detailed plan. Solutions must be 
based on the known facts which are set forth in a 
survey made by the committee, and the committee 
report is presented at a meeting of the class for dis- 
cussion and review. Lectures, reading and seminars 
are geared up to current problems. In this way a 
student combines the acquisition of knowledge with 
the application of what he learns to existing circum- 
stances, and at the same time becomes familiar with 
necessary staff procedure. The object is to train 
him to be of practical use to his commander in the 
field. 

The curriculum includes courses on Army organi- 
zation and staff functioning, the international law of 
military government, the American regulations, 
American experiences in military government, the 
experience of other countries, public administration, 
politico-military backgrounds and liaison. The 
principal enemy countries, as well as various special 
areas, are given intensive study, including their sys- 
tem of government, political history, economics, 
social psychology, geography and legal systems. 
Problems require surveys of designated cities, states, 
provinces, or countries, the data for which are ob- 
tained from various sources, through the War De- 
partment and elsewhere, from libraries all over the 
country and from visiting lecturers having special 
knowledge of the areas under discussion. 

A great amount of effort is included in the four 
months’ course, and the School has developed a defi- 
nite procedure for the organization and operation of 
the civil affairs work in foreign territory. When our 
troops are invading hostile or semi-hostile territory 
the first contacts with the civilian population are 
made by the military police. It is usually impractical 
to establish organized military government in the 
combat zone. The immediate problems of the mainte- 
nance of law and order and the control of the civilian 
population ahead of the zone of communications can 
be handled by the military police and by civil affairs 
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officers sent forward for the purpose in accordance 
with plans prepared by the civil affairs section at 
General Headquarters and approved by the theater 
commander. As the combat zone moves forward, 
formal and organized military government may be 
established in the zone of communications. The 
over-all planning and supervision will be handled by 
the civil affairs section on the staff of the theater 
commander. Smaller sections on subordinate staffs 
will engage in similar work for their units. In many 
cases, the organization, however, may be territorial 
rather than tactical. If the invaded area is divided 
into appropriate subdivisions, an officer in charge of 
civil affairs may be appointed for each subdivision 
and an appropriate staff assigned to him. Where 
larger cities or countries are included, there may be 
an officer in charge of civil affairs for each city or 
country within the area. 

It has to be borne in mind that the civil affairs sec- 
tion on the staff of the theater commander, once 
organized, has no responsibility for the military 
functions of other sections of the staff, and they have 
none for the conduct of civil affairs, although they 
will of course consult together and concert their 
measures when necessary. For this reason, the civil 
affairs section at headquarters of large theaters of 
operations should have its own coordinating group 
under the officer in charge of civil affairs. The sec- 
tion differs in this respect from other staff sections. 

Some idea of the functions of the civil affairs sec- 
tion may be conveyed by the statement that they in- 
clude all fiscal matters affecting the civil population, 
such as currency, banks, and taxation; public works 
and utilities, public safety, the judicial system, in- 
cluding both military commissions and provost courts 
for the enforcement of the proclamations and ordi- 
nances of the theater commander, as well as the su- 
pervision of the judicial system of the country; pub- 
lic education, including schools and colleges; public 
welfare; public health and sanitation ; and communi- 
cations. An extremely important function is that of 
economics, which includes supervision of the agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade of the occupied terri- 
tory; its mines and oil wells; exports and imports, 
food, fuel and other necessities, the supply of labor, 
strikes, lock-outs, and disputes, and like matters. 

The functions of liaison officers are not so well 
known, but they are of great importance in many 
situations which are not conventional military gov- 
ernment or not military government in any sense. 
Where we have troops in friendly countries, the re- 
lationship between the commander and our troops on 
the one hand and the civil population on the other 
requires a staff officer or section to handle for the 
commander the many questions and problems arising 
that affect the troops. A knowledge of the country, 
its people, government, habits, customs and eco- 
nomics is vitally necessary in order to prevent mis- 
takes, assure smooth cooperation and obtain the best 
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results. With this knowledge must be coupled an 
understanding of technique and of methods most 
likely to secure desired results. Training and in- 
struction in these subjects is an essential part of the 
training program. 

Many intermediate situations may arise, and the 
trained civil affairs officer must be prepared with 
proper solutions for them. For this reason instruc- 
tion and training must be pointed towards intelligent 
thinking rather than rigid or routine solutions. 

The School of Military Government is engaged in 
the training of those who will be the administrators 
of civil affairs in the field during the period of mili- 
tary necessity and until a civil government is set up 
and recognized. It is not engaged in training pro- 
consuls. A large staff will be needed for the conduct 
of civil affairs in occupied territory, and the grad- 
uates will be available to take their places in the ap- 
propriate sub-sections and divisions of the civil af- 
fairs section. Their work will be essentially admin- 
istrative. For this reason the school is not engaged 
in technical training in the particular departments 
of running railroads, water works, or telegraph lines, 
hospitals, schools, bank, or business houses. The 
training is designed to assist officers in preparation 
for the administration of the various functions, and 
many students already possess background qualifi- 
cations which will be of great value to them. 

The policy laid down by the manual is to endeavor 
to prevail upon local officials, engineers, doctors, and 
others in occupied territory to continue their work. 
However, it is recognized that American technicians 
may be required in various parts of the world and 
that assistance will be needed from other depart- 
ments of the government. For this reason, the 
School of Military Government is only a part of a 
larger program which is in charge of the Military 
Government Division in the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General. In addition to the training of civil 
affairs officers at the School, steps are being taken for 
the training of junior assistants at the Military 
Police schools, and of occupational military police, 
and the selection and ultimate training of the neces- 
sary technicians. Moreover, the Division is engaged 
in broad planning for military government with esti- 
mates prepared by the School. 

The School of Military Government is both a train- 
ing institution and a laboratory for plans, estimates, 
and doctrines that will be of assistance to our armies 
in the field. A small graduate cadre concentrates on 
this work with the assistance of the faculty. 

The staff and faculty of the school have been drawn 
both from the Army and from civil life. They in- 
clude men of wide experience in the subjects that are 
dealt with. 

The students are now selected both from the Army 
and from civil life. Exceptionally qualified civilians 
may be commissioned for the purpose. It is, of 
course, important that only those of the highest 
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qualifications for the work should be chosen. For 
that reason, the final selection of recommendations 
submitted by army and service command command- 
ers, chiefs of administrative services, and others, are 
made by the School subject to the approval of the 
Provost Marshal General. 

While the civil affairs officer is not engaged in com- 
bat duty, the success of his efforts will have a direct 
bearing on the success of the campaign. If he does 
his work well the communications of the army will 
be unhampered; food, ammunition, reinforcements 
and replacements will arrive on time and the com- 
manding general will be able to employ his combat 
troops without loss by large detachments for the pro- 
tection of his rear areas. On the other hand, if the 
civil affairs work is done badly, revolt and sabotage 
will occur in the rear areas. This will not only pre- 
vent the steady flow of supplies to the combat zone 
and seriously interfere with close cooperation be- 
tween that zone and the zone of communication, but 
will also compel the use of tactical units to maintain 
law and order, to control the civilian population and 
to protect roads, railroads, telephone and telegraph 
lines and other vital installations. 

If the administration of civil affairs is marked by 
harshness, injustice and oppression the civil popula- 
tion may be driven in desperation to the formation 
of suicide squads of guerrillas on a scale sufficient to 
require the use of large numbers of troops to sup- 
press them. We have seen this happen in countries 
dealt with by the Nazis, with their harsh and inhu- 
man methods—the worst since Attila the Hun. On 
the other hand, if the conduct of civil affairs is 
marked by such an extremity of softness as to en- 
courage a hostile population to disobedience of neces- 
sary ordinances and provisions for the safety of our 
troops, equally poor results will be obtained. Be- 
tween these extremes the theater commander and his 
civil affairs section must steer their course. 


History teaches, and the manual states, that mili- 
tary government should be mild rather than harsh. 
“As military government is executed by force, it is 
incumbent upon those who administer it to be strictly 
guided by the principles of justice, honor and hu- 
manity—virtues adorning a soldier even more than 
other men for the very reason that he possesses the 
power of his arms against the unarmed. * * * 
A military occupation marked by harshness, in- 
justice or oppression leaves lasting resentment 
against the occupying power in the hearts of the 
people of the occupied territory and sows the seeds 
of future war by them against the occupying power 
when circumstances shall make this possible; where- 
as just, considerate and mild treatment of the gov- 
erned by the occupying army will convert enemies 
into friends.” 

This doctrine emphatically does not mean that 
military government must be lacking in firmness. On 
the contrary no worthwhile results will be obtained, 
particularly in the countries of our principal ene- 
mies, without firm and just enforcement of the rules 
that are necessary for the maintenance of law and 
order, for the protection of our troops and for the 
safeguarding of the military government. This task 
will be rendered easier by the American policy, and 
by the provisions that will be made for the relief of 


_ the civil population. 


The mission of the School of Military Government 
is clear. It is to train an increasing number of offi- 
cers in the principles, technique and application of 
military government and liaison so that wherever 
our troops go there will be trained personnel to as- 
sist the commanding general in his relations with the 
civil population, and in the vitally important task of 
the military government of occupied territory so 
long as military necessity exists. 








The Practical Side of Court-Martial Trials 


By 


MAJOR ALLAN R. BROWNE, Judge Advocate General’s Department 
Staff Judge Advocate, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


Every eligible officer in the Army will some day 
run through the day’s debris on his desk and dis- 
cover himself to be a “Judge, Trial Judge Advocate 
or Defense Counsel” for trial on a court-martial. 
Many have already had this experience. 

When you are appointed you may immediately 
suffer the reaction of chagrin, fear, dismay, interest 
or boredom. Only that of interest is justified. As- 
suming that you are a tyro, you will have to learn 
much. It is your duty to prepare yourself thoroughly 
because you are charged with the responsibility of 
decisions which can ruin the lives and disgrace the 
families and relatives of soldiers and officers as well. 
You should review your Manual for Courts-Martial 
at once. It is well to ascertain beforehand the gen- 
eral nature of the case to be heard and review the 
elements of proof required by the Manual. 


Assume that you are appointed as a member of the 
Court. The novelty of the judicial robe will soon 
wear away, but service on the court should never be 
allowed to become routine. The subject matter is 
not theoretical but involves the rights of flesh-and- 
blood human beings. Always remember this is a big 
moment and a tremendously vital one to the accused. 
Therefore, solemnity, fairness, decorum and dignity 
are the ABC’s of a court-martial hearing. This is 
not the movies, a jack-rabbit or kangeroo court, but 
a court-martial, of ancient and honorable lineage, 
with a reputation to maintain. Examination of wit- 
nesses, no matter by whom, must always be accom- 
plished with these thoughts in mind. Third degree 
methods, badgering and brow-beating of witnesses, 
no matter by what interrogator, must never be 
countenanced. This does not mean that a strong 
and, if necessary, severe and even lengthy cross-ex- 
amination should not be permitted in a proper case. 
But extreme good judgment and balance must be 
observed at all times to the end that the hearing re- 
mains that of a judicial body and not one of the 
nature of a “sweat box.” If the accused is found 
guilty, the sentence should be announced without 
omission of any ceremony and with full attention by 
all personnel of the court. There is often a tendency 
among busy officers to commence gathering up 
papers, books, equipment and the like while the ac- 
cused is hearing the fateful words which usually 
mean everything to his future. Thus an impression 
is created of “slaughter house justice’—knock him 
on the head and bring in the next victim. Such cas- 
ualness has no part in a hearing which to most of 
those on trial is more to be dreaded than bullets, 
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It will not be disputed that discipline cannot be 
maintained unless prompt and suitable punishments 
are meted out for infractions of regulations. A regu- 
lation is nothing but sounding brass, “full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing,” unless it is enforced. 
Its enforcement is ultimately in the hands of each 
officer called to serve on a court-martial. 

Prompt and certain justice is the greatest deter- 
rent to dereliction. It must be remembered along 
this line that inadequate sentences and excessive 
ones stand in the same shoes as destroyers of morale. 
Therefore it would seem wise to determine upon a 
sentence for the run of the mill offense of a given 
type and using that figure as a yardstick, to vary the 
sentence only as the facts show the particular case 
to contain aggravating or mitigating circumstances. 
This is particularly the case in sentences where the 
maximum punishment is unlimited, notably in deser- 
tion cases (by far the majority of cases which courts- 
martial hear). It avails nothing to adjudge a violent 
sentence, for example, when you know that the re- 
viewing authority has established a policy of sus- 
taining only a much lighter sentence in such a case. 

Thus, in a certain Command, for instance, a Sen- 
tence in an ordinary type desertion case will—under 
the present policy—be held to one and one-half year’s 
confinement where the desertion is terminated by 
apprehension and to one year when terminated by 
surrender. A sentence greatly in excess of this 
mean will not, in an average case, dignify the court 
in the eyes of the soldiers, because the fact that it is 
sawed down is bound to be discussed to the disad- 
vantage of the reputation of the “judiciary.” 

On the other hand, clemency is always for the re- 
viewing authority. A fair sentence should be re- 
turned according to the facts. Thereafter, if it is 
appropriate, it is perfectly proper to join in a request 
for clemency addressed to the reviewing authority. 
But sentence should not be tempered by consider- 
ations of sympathy and clemency. Those are mat- 
ters without the sphere of the court-martial hearing. 
“Tears are not for the court.” If clemency is indi- 
cated, never fear, there will be plenty of opportunity 
for it to be exercised later, and it will be. 

Diflerent questions may arise in trials, several ex- 
amples of which follow: 

a. When is the accused a deserter and when 
AWOL only? Prepare yourself for this by carefully 
reading your MCM, pages 142, 143 and 144. De- 
sertion is not a question of time but of intention; the 
latter may be determined by circumstances; AWOL 



















with intent to avoid hazardous duty or shirk impor- 
tant service may be desertion. One day’s absence 
may involve a desertion. The idea, prevalent in 
some places that there must be an AWOL for a cer- 
tain number of days before desertion is evidenced is 
a fallacy. 

‘b. What deductions are made in case of for- 
feitures of pay before the two-thirds per month maxi- 
mum may be figured? Remember first that forfei- 
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have attempted to keep the court on the beam. Or- 
dinarily your efforts will be successful if you have the 
provisions of the Manual in mind and apply them. 
Along this line, avoid blurting out unconsidered re- 
marks or objections, but think your offering through 
before you deliver it. Among the more frequent 
objectionable remarks are references to a soldier ac- 
cused of desertion as the “deserter” and to one ac- 
cused of escape as the “escaped soldier.”’ Where ‘“de- 
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tures must be stated in dollars and cents, not months 
and days. Then with that in mind, if the forfeiture is 
24 of pay per month for a given period, deduct the 
compulsory allotments (wife and/or children), then 
take 24 of the balance and subtract 10¢ for Soldiers’ 
Home deduction where such appears. Do not ad- 
judge confinement for over 30 days without forfei- 
tures nor confinements at all without hard labor. If 
the sentence reduces the soldier’s grade, figure the 
forfeiture on his reduced grade. Sentence of a non- 
commissioned officer to confinement should always 
carry with it a reduction to the grade of private. 
c. Must you as a member of a court-martial remain 
silent when hearsay, conclusions, argument, imma- 
terial matter, secondary evidence and prejudicial 
statements appear in the evidence or emanate from 
the mouths of counsel, or even of the court? No. As 
a member of the court, you are privileged, in fact 
duty bound, to object to anything improper that ap- 
pears in the trial. To be sure, your objection is ruled 
on by the law member or the president, as the case 
may be (See MCM pages 39, 40 and A. W. 31), but 
in any event you have placed yourself on record and 





sertion” or “escape” appear in morning reports or 
similar records, the court should always be specifical- 
ly advised they are not in and of themselves any proof 
whatever of “desertion” or “escape” respectively. 
Watch like hawks so that evidence, no matter how 
back-handed, of other offenses by accused is not ad- 
mitted where such evidence appears before a finding 
of guilty. Nothing more prejudicial can well be 
imagined. The error may be cured by a prompt ob- 
jection and a ruling that the objectionable reference 
be stricken out. If it does not clearly appear that a 
party desires to waive his objection, failure by either 
side to object does not waive the objection (except 
as to genuineness in case of admission of documents). 
This is quite different from the civilian rule. 

d. When is an accused “drunk” so as to subject 
himself to the pains and penalties of the “Articles 
of War? In “soldier talk,” a soldier is not drunk if 
he is still able slightly to twitch his least finger. In 
the poet’s thoughts: 


“He is not drunk, who from the floor 
May rise again and drink once more, 
But drunk is he who prostrate lies 
And cannot either drink or rise.” 


MILITARY REVIEW 


Not so in the view of the Articles. If you are the 
accused and you suffer “any intoxication which is 
sufficient sensibly to impair the rational and full 
exercise of the mental and physical faculties,” why 
then, “You’re drunk, Sir.” Read that again and study 
it—not that the shoe has ever been your size, but that 
you may be prepared to judge the evidence properly 
in an appropriate case. 

e. May a Court-Martial find the accused guilty of 
another offense shown by the evidence but not 
charged? In a certain class of cases, yes. Where a 
“lesser included offense” appears, accused may be 
found guilty of that offense by exceptions and sub- 
stitutions. Most officers are very familiar with the 
fact that a finding of guilty of violation of AW 61 
(AWOL) vice AW 58 (Desertion) falls under this 
heading. One less often occurring is a finding of 
“wrongfully taking” under AW 96 instead of “felon- 
iously taking, stealing and carrying away” under AW 
93, in the case of a joyrider, warmed with spiritus 
frumenti, who simply “borrows” a stranger’s car for 
the pleasures of the moment with no intent perman- 
ently to deprive the owner of the vehicle. Generally 
speaking, a lesser included offense must include no 
more or different elements than are contained in the 
original charge but need not contain all those ele- 
ments. The distinction between lesser included and 
those not included is often difficult to draw. For ex- 
ample, the offense of loitering on post (AW 96) is 
not a lesser included offense of sleeping on post (AW 
86). Nor is leaving post before being relieved. In case 
of grave doubt, there are at least two courses open 
to the court: Find the accused guilty of the offense 
you believe the evidence establishes, or suspend the 
trial and request directions from the appointing au- 
thority as to the applicable law (see MCM par 74). 
The former course should be followed in most cases 
inasmuch as the appointing authority may always 
correct errors, except where a finding of not guilty 


is made or an inadequate sentence imposed, and time 
may be wasted by the other method. 

f. May the court request additional evidence? 
Yes, and the case may be continued for that purpose. 
Ordinarily, however, if the evidence is purely cumu- 
lative the case should not be delayed. The rights of 
the accused must be fully protected; so must those 
of the government. Nevertheless, it must always be 
remembered that “Justice delayed is justice denied” 
and that speedy justice is sure justice. 

The principles stated herein are applicable both to 
special and general court-martial trials in appropri- 
ate cases. Summary courts-martial must follow them 
broadly, likewise, lest they degenerate into decisions 
like those of Judge Bean, the “law west of the Pecos,” 
where the finding and sentence was first placed under 
an empty stein and the judge thereafter heard the 
evidence, then meted out his predetermined justice. 

In conclusion, it is well to remember that in Gen- 
eral Court-Martial trials, the Trial Judge Advocate 
has the benefit, before the trial, of the considered ad- 
vice of the appointing authority and his staff judge 
advocate; that the evidence presented has been thor- 
oughly investigated and in all likelihood has been 
examined in advance by those officers; that they have 
concluded that at least a prima facie case is estab- 
lished. The anticipated evidence, of course, may not 
develop at the trial as indicated, so that even though 
the above thought is borne in mind, the guilt of the 
accused must in no event be presumed from the mere 
fact that he is being tried. In the Army, as in civilian 
life, the accused is always enfolded and upheld by the 
presumption of innocence, and this presumption at- 
tends him until the very moment that the court, by a 
lawful finding, declares him to be guilty. This is a 
vital rule of procedure, and it must be observed in 
spirit as in letter. 

The general rules of Courts-Martial are the rules 
of good judgment and common sense. If you follow 
them, you cannot be far wrong. 
















Combat Intelligence Training in New 
Divisions 


MAJOR JAMES W. BELLAH, General Staff Corps 





In all combat intelligence training, be guided by 
three basic ideas. Fix them firmly in your own mind 
at the start—fix them in the minds of your S-2’s, 
and see that they get through to the men. 

They are to train— 


1. So that your men learn to see and to hear 
all enemy activity within their horizon of action 
—and interpret its military significance within 
the light of their experience. 


2. So that they can do this lightfootedly, 
cagily, cleverly—so that they don’t die while 
doing it—so that they get away at the right 
moment with their information. 

8. So that they learn always to orient them- 
selves by maps and terrain—and position what 
they see or hear by map and terrain, that they 
may plot their information accurately and get it 
into the channels of intelligence communication 
quickly. 

For yourself, G-2, fix firmly in your own mind 
that you are merely the coordinating focal point of 
this information—that you are not a clairvoyant 
superman, nor are you expected to be. Your job will 
be well done only insofar as the training of your 
division is well planned and supervised and the en- 
emy information that results from it is well co- 
ordinated. 

Get the information and that information is your 
stock in trade. Sometimes it will give you a perfectly 
logical conclusion for your estimate of the enemy 
situation. Nine times out of ten, in the confusion of 
combat, it will give you nothing—be nothing but 
heterogeneous fragments of enemy information. 
Don’t ever strain for conclusions; don’t ever guess; 
don’t ever wishfully hope. When it is just a con- 
fusing potpourri of enemy information that means 
nothing to you—rest with it; wait it out; don’t try 
to be a bright boy—always remember that it is bet- 
ter to keep your mouth shut and let people think you 
are a jackass, than to open it and remove all doubt. 
And in combat, opening it on a guess or a hasty 
piece of chain-thinking may put the blood of a di- 
vision on your hands. Teach that thought to all 
your men. 

Now, in your early stages at Leavenworth (where 
you will be taught all of the bookkeeping involved) 
in the New Division Course, you will begin to collect 
fragments of directives that refer to your job. These 
will be from the Army or the Corps you will be 





activated as a part of. Something like this, which is 
paragraph 34, FM 30-5, will crop up among them— 

“Training in military intelligence will not be re- 
stricted to personnel assigned to the military 
intelligence sections of various headquarters. Ap- 
propriate instruction in this subject will be given to 
all officers and enlisted men because every officer and 
enlisted man has a part to play in military intelli- 
gence. All officers should be impressed with the fact 
that collection of intelligence is an important func- 
tion of command.”—because, at last, the thought is 
becoming prevalent that the function of intelligence 
must be a continual function of all members of a 
command (as it is in the German Army) rather than 
a specialized function of those individuals set up 
within a command as intelligence personnel by the 
tables of organization. 

This immediately gives you about fifteen thousand 
men to train instead of a hundred or so. Don’t let 
it frighten you, because it can be done efficiently and 
fairly easily by intelligent planning, ingenuity and 
a rational application of the method of strict decen- 
tralization. 

Your first step is to have the commanding officers 
of units that do not have S-2’s on the table of organi- 
zation appoint officers for additional duties as S-2’s 
and keep them in the 8-2 job: the commanding offi- 
cers of the medical battalion, the quartermaster bat- 
talion, the reconnaissance troop, the signal company 
and the headquarters company. All of these S-2’s 
must attend all of your S-2 schools and conferences. 
In a sense all must be, eventually, combat S-2’s. So 
get these unofficial S-2’s thinking that way from the 
start. 

Regimental and lower unit intelligence schools 
start at about D plus 45. They should be limited 
to the afternoons with one or two night periods— 
and dark night periods—a week, and if the training 
is practical, progressive and full of hard punch, 
thirty days should turn out highly competent sec- 
tions and platoons—but never stop the training until 
the armistice! 

The tendency with new and inexperienced G-2’s 
will be to hold the instructors’ school long before the 
regimental and lower unit schools start. This must 
not be done for two reasons— 

1. The longer you hold off on the instructors’ 
school, the more time you give to lower unit 
commanders to appoint battalion S-2’s and ad- 
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ditional noncommissioned officers, and therefore 
the more people you reach with your instructors’ 
school. 

2. The nearer the instructors’ school is held to 
the time lower unit schools start, the fresher 
the lessons are in the instructors’ minds. 

But prior to D-day and at stated periods there- 
after until the instructors’ school starts, you must 
hold several S-2 conferences and have the cadre in- 
telligence noncommissioned officers attend these con- 
ferences. These conferences are for three purposes: 


1. To have all S-2’s know each other, know 
you and to become acquainted with the methods 
of instructor-training and intelligence-training 
you wish to standarize on. 


2. To provide all S-2’s with material to study 
that they may increase their own professional 
knowledge by progressive work prior to the 
start of their schools. (This includes your own 
private clipping library of this war, which one 
hopes you started on 7 December 1941 or be- 
fore.) 

8. To alert S-2’s to the necessity of picking 
filler replacements carefully to fill the regi- 
mental platoons and battalion sections. (Young 
high school graduates and athletes are sug- 
gested as the basis. Individualists!) 


In these conferences stress the point that one of 


the most important tools of an S-2’s job is a thorough 
knowledge of his own division’s organizational and 
tactical set-up. Have him total up in his own mind 
what he knows and what he doesn’t know—and in- 
spire him to get out and fill up his military gaps 
prior to D plus 45. Have him study the reconnais- 


sance troop, its functions and tactics. If he is a 
Dough, get him to learn something of the artillery— 
and vice versa. If you have an observation squadron 
handy, take your S-2’s over and get them to know 
the pilots and observers (a social contact with Air 
is a great aid in close cooperation between Air and 
Ground. Always know your observation squadrons 
personally.) Fly your S-2’s if possible prior to D 
plus 45. At least have them talked to by air officers 
on the limitations and capabilities of Air—get them 
air-conscious from the start—have them know Air 
as an integral part of their work. 

Show training films to your S-2’s in this prelim- 
inary period so that they may pick those they wish 
to use later in their own schools. Suggest training 
aids, simplified methods of approach, dramatic and 
competitive methods of teaching. Have your S-2’s 
make up their cwn school schedules and submit them 
to you for criticism. Emphasize demonstration and 
practice rather than lectures. 

Then, at about D plus 30, run a five-day in- 
structors’ school (afternoon only) for a final tie-up 
of teacher-methods before you turn your S-2’s loose 
on their own schools. But that doesn’t end your job. 
Be available, on S-2’s call, to appear and assist at 
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those schools. Inspect those schools eternally. Put 
your personal fire into them. Watch them like a 
hawk but, never violate the principles of decentrali- 
zation. 

In the infantry regiments and in the engineer 
battalion, the keynote of the schools should be a 
return to Indian fighting methods. (We haven’t so 
far to go back to them in this country.) Go back! 
Use the principles of commando training—never 
failing to impress it upon intelligence personnel, 
however, that they are not Captain Wermuths— 
that there will come a time on all their missions 
when they must cut and run from it no matter how 
tempting the target—to accomplish their primary 
mission of getting back with information. Teach 
them to crawl soundlessly and slowly and endlessly. 
Teach them to walk on board flooring noiselessly—to 
open and climb into windows without a sound—to 
open doors without a squeak— to wade through 
water without a splash—to cut wire. Encourage 
them to buy spring knives (which can be opened 
with one hand) with at least a three-inch blade. 
Teach them the elements of knife killing. Post 
sentries and let your men try to crawl to them and 
overpower them without being seen by the sentries. 
Suggest the piano wire garrote—make one and ex- 
hibit its use. Teach men to catch the bodies of 
victims as they fall so that they make no thud. 


Run night problems on the detection of noises, the 
judging of the distance of these noises, the judging 
of the direction. The snick of a rifle bolt, the clink 
of a mess kit; footsteps on soil, gravel, concrete, 
boards; a distant concrete mixer, the starting and 
sound of various motors. Acquaint them with the 
sounds of rifle, machine-gun and artillery fire at 
varying distances during your range seasons. Let 
them judge distances and directions by day and the 
same distances and directions by night. End night 
class problems by having an armed patrol surprise 
the class by creeping up on it and disclosing its 
soundless arrival with a flare. Always work ele- 
ments of the command against other elements in 
this way to interlock training and save your preci- 
ous training time. 


And use every trick method you can think of to 
teach the men continual alertness, not on their front, 
not on their rear, but on all sides and overhead—at 
all times. (In this G-2’s division, two days ago, a 
class of distance judging was warned twice in 20 
minutes to keep alert for air. Ten minutes after the 
second warning, a squadron came in low over the 
trees behind them, by careful pre-arrangement, and 
bombed them with flour at ten feet. But half an 
hour afterwards when a plane passed overhead, no 
one looked up. Gentlemen, it won’t do! You must 
alert them to the enemy air arm, continually and 
from the start, for planes will hit them first, long 
before they have reached the terrain where they 
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will be committed to ground combat. Don’t let them 
die uselessly—for want of your foresight!) 

See the Chemical Warfare Officer and the Division 
Engineer and coordinate their training with regi- 
mental intelligence training, so that smoke and 
demolitions can be used to the fullest. Above all, 
harden your men eternally and steel them for a 
sparing use of tobacco (one cigarette an hour should 
be ample for any man). Show them what lighting 
a cigarette at a thousand yards looks like at night. 
(It will surprise you.) 

Alert their minds in every way you can by con- 
tinually questioning on what they see about them— 
and the significance of what they see. Teach them 
to observe at 20 miles an hour from trucks. (Use 
driver training trucks if transportation is scarce.) 

Make athletes, cat burglars and silent killers of 
these men in the regimental platoons and battalion 
sections and in the engineers, and it will repay you a 
hundred fold—just as the training will repay them 
by saving their lives in combat many, many times. 

But when you are done, you have trained only a 
small portion of the command. So, at the very 
start, double the number trained, by having an alter- 
nate designated for each intelligence noncommis- 
sioned officer and man in the regimental table of 
organization. Triple the number, if possible, by 
having two alternates designated. (Some day this 
highly trained, highly specialized, highly expendable 


intelligence personnel will be organized in its own 
regimental set-ups, probably under Corps, for con- 
tinual training, for combat attachment to infantry 
during action and to protect it from the hundred 
other jobs commanders find for it when there is 
no immediate need for its vital sneak and peek func- 


tion.) Train these alternates in the intelligence 
schools if you can. If you can’t, assign one or two 
alternates to each intelligence man and encourage 
his preliminary training by individual tutoring. 
These alternates are your combat replacements— 
vital to your system. 

This alternate system can be sold readily to any 
far-seeing regimental commander. So, sell it per- 
sonally, G-2. And keep up the alternate’s enthusiasm 
by the knowledge that he will fill the first vacancy 
that occurs in the regular intelligence set-up. Have 
alternates designated in advance also for your bat- 
talion S-2’s and your regimental S-2’s if you possibly 
can—a young inexperienced second lieutenant will 
do—if you train him. 

We are now spreading intelligence training 
through the regiment. Spread it further. Every 
vehicle driver in a regiment should be a potential 
observer. He has a wider horizon in combat than 
the man on foot. He gets around. Require your 
S-2’s to give him a school in the fundamentals of 
observing and in map and terrain work—and in the 
means of communicating information to the regi- 
mental or battalion S-2’s. 


Spread it further. Have your S-2’s prepare a 
series of combat intelligence talks to all the officers 
in regiment. Talk to the officers of the three regi- 
ments yourself on the function. 

And finally have all regimental and battalion 
S-2’s and noncommissioned officers alerted con- 
tinually to help in instructing all units in scouting 
and patrolling, and map and terrain work, by put- 
ting on demonstrations with highly trained details. 

Train your own G-2 section for this demonstra- 
tion work and use it to help regiment. Let its cleri- 
cal function always by secondary. You are at war! 

You have now gone far toward alerting every 
man in your three regiments and in the engineer 
battalion to the intelligence function, and you have 
decentralized the training to reach most of them. 
The final tie-up is to mark in some unofficial way 
the actual intelligence personnel, officers and men, 
set up in the table of organization—so that anyone 
else in the command who has spot information can 
look for the marked man in combat, get it to him, 
so he can put it in the channels of intelligence com- 
munication. 

This, —|—|—|—, in red crayon on the rear of tin 
helmets and in red India ink on a sewn-on right 
shoulder patch, is suggested to distinguish intelli- 
gence personnel. It will start as a distinguishing 
mark, but very shortly it will become a mark of dis- 
tinction and a help in morale and training and esprit 
de corps of the platoons and sections if you have done 
your job well. 

Now, a lot of space has been filled by this discus- 
sion of intelligence training in your three regiments 
and in the Engineer Battalion—but this is the back- 
bone of your system and too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on it. Air will fail you at times in deep 
reconnaissance due to weather, matériel failure and 
the action of enemy aircraft. The activity of the 
reconnaissance troop will at times be limited se- 
verely by terrain and counter-reconnaissance. But 
there will never be a time in combat when the scout 
on foot cannot function to some extent—if you have 
trained him well and kept him alive. He is the ulti- 
mate eyes and ears of your division—the man you 
can always count on. Train him, protect him, imbue 
him with the sacredness of his mission always—the 
safeguarding by reconnaissance and observation of 
fifteen thousand men—and remember that it is in 
the realm of possibility that he alone—one indi- 
vidual—on some dark night, may save the entire 
command by his alertness, his cleverness and the 
knowledge of the military scheme of things that you 
have pounded into him. 


DIVISION ARTILLERY 
It is a very good plan at the start to have a 
thorough understanding with your division artillery 
S-2. There will be, in each of your four artillery 
battalions, an S-2 also but the T/O sets up no fur- 
ther artillery intelligence personnel as such. The 
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battery details with their instrument, survey and 
communications men have the mission of intelli- 
gence, and it is a good principle at the start to de- 
centralize their training directly to the division ar- 
tillery S-2. He will not scotch the job, as too much 
depends on the efficiency in combat of his battery 
details, and the attainment of that efficiency assures 
you of adequate artillery intelligence coverage. 

Consider artillery intelligence as a system within 
a system. It puts in its own observation posts and 
has its own net of communications. Know this sys- 
tem as well as you know the back of your own hand, 
but do not try to combine its training with your in- 
fantry intelligence training. Have your artillery 
S-2’s attend your instructors’ schools and see to it 
that each artillery battalion S-2 knows the infantry 
regimental S-2 that he will habitually coordinate 
with in combat team. Run joint problems designed 
so that the artillery S-2’s and the infantry S-2’s 
will have a thorough, interlocking grasp of each 
other’s needs for cooperation. But do not run joint 
schools for personnel. 

Hat-cord consciousness is a thing of the past when 
you are training for combat. Endeavor to have all 
branches know the jobs of all other branches and 
to be able to do some of them passably well, but re- 
member that the artillery intelligence function is 
an adequate and highly dependable by-product of 
other artillery functions, and give free rein to your 
artillery S-2 in training for those fundamental 
functions. If you do, you satisfy your own mission. 
Artillery observation details are trained and or- 
ganized primarily to locate targets. However, they 
are often in positions for general battle surveillance, 
and if trained to do so, can contribute greatly to the 
gathering of enemy information. This communica- 
tion net is so well organized and so complete that 
often they are in a position to get this information 
through fast—when other means of communication 
fail or do not exist. 


THE RECONNAISSANCE TROOP 

This is definitely your baby, and as a general rule 
in new divisions you will find the troop commander 
young, keen, but inexperienced and eager for help 
and suggestions. Ground yourself thoroughly be- 
fore you start in the tactical principles of vehicular 
reconnaissance. (Captain, probably now Lt. Col., 
Brainard S. Cook of the 8th Reconnaissance Troop, 
has done a 23-page monograph on the subject which 
cannot be topped for clear and incisive thinking and 
excellent presentation.) 

Again preach Indian tactics, ingenuity, alertness, 
caginess. Work him in his training, against your 
infantry intelligence personnel in two-sided prob- 
lems. Never let him train on a dry run against 
simulation. Nothing dries up the reconnaissance 
mind faster. 

Have him or his S-2 representative attend your 
S-2 conferences and your instructors’ school. Be 
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sure your infantry and artillery S-2’s know the 
troop commander’s job. Let infantry intelligence 
personnel ride with him on problems and have him 
and his men walk with the infantry enough so that 
they become thoroughly acquainted with infantry 
needs and are able to cooperate closely. 

Get him to know Air. Fly him and his sergeants 
over his own problems when you can so that he may 
see them from a box seat and be better able to 
correct and criticize his troop’s further training. 
Above all, give him opportunity for air-ground com- 
munication problems. Take his radio vehicles to 
the air field. Let his operators talk to and know 
the air observers and operators. Impress upon the 
ground operators that it is their job to tool the air 
in once it takes off, due to slight frequency changes 
incident to the take-off. 

(Your signal company training can very well 
cover this same air-ground coordination). 


THE QUARTERMASTER BATTALION 


Here you have drivers—88 of them to be exact— 
with a normal expectancy of a broad horizon of 
combat. After their qualification as drivers, they 
must go through the same intelligence school you 
have planned for your other drivers. Run the school 
yourself, if possible, with the cooperation of the 
quartermaster battalion’s S-2 representative. These 
schools, being specialized schools, deserve your per- 
sonal direction. They can all be five-day schools, 
afternoon only, on a schedule somewhat as follows: 

lst Day.—Present the intelligence function 
and the divisions intelligence agencies. Stress 
alertness by dramatic means which show up 
general tendency of human beings not to see 
or hear what goes on about them. 

2nd Day.—Map and terrain work—on the 
terrain. 

3rd Day.—Orientation and map and terrain 
work from moving vehicles. 

4th Day.—Distance judging, troop-group 
judging, vehicle-group judging, etc. 

5th Day.—General tie-up. Examination (not 
written, but on terrain verbally). 


HEADQUARTERS COMPANY (MP’s) 


Forget the specialized work of this command; and 
in your school, which will probably have to be run 
piecemeal, treat the personnel as you would treat 
personnel of a rifle company—instruct it as you 
would instruct ordinary infantry intelligence per- 
sonnel although the school need not and cannot be 
as extensive in scope. 

The headquarters company should be especially 
well trained in camouflage discipline and in general 
counterintelligence discipline. The MP’s who will 
handle prisoners-of-war should have their training 
pointed toward keen observation of these prisoners 
and simple deductions from their appearance and 
actions—not, however, their actual interrogation. 
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Preach simplicity in all your schools—stamp out 
the mystery of G-2-ism, the eyewash. Sell three 
things and three things only— 

1. Look—and see 
2. Scram—and cagily 
8. Report—accurately 

And if you have sold them well—and continually 
—you have done all you can to prepare for that dark 
night that lies ahead of all G-2’s and all S-2’s. 


So don’t have elaborate methods; have simple 
ones—and the simplest of all lies in disseminating 
intelligence training—in words of one syllable—to 
every officer and man in your division. Anything 
short of that is not doing the job. And if you have 
done the job, you can rest assured that you have 
done all that it is possible for you to do to accom- 
plish your prime mission of safeguarding the lives 
of fifteen thousand men from enemy surprise action. 





The Importance of Recovery and Salvage 


MAJOR WILLIAM H. VAN DINE, Quartermaster Corps 
Instructor, Command and General Staff School 


The contents of this article should be made known to every member of the Army.—THE EDITOR. 


“Everything has a value in modern warfare... 
nothing should be wasted . . . nothing should be 
wilfully destroyed unless it is in danger of falling 
into enemy hands.” 


With this slogan in mind, we have organized 
during the past few months the most comprehensive 
salvage and conservation effort in our national his- 
tory. Every day it is more apparent that this pro- 
gram will affect all Americans, civilians as well as 
the military, in our all-out effort to win the war. 

It has been an accepted military fact for centuries 
that salvage activities save many millions of dollars 
in the cost of war. Every great commander in his- 
tory attempted to organize an efficient battlefield 
recovery service. In the present conflict, economic 
circumstances as well as enemy action have had a 
direct effect on our activities. The supply of some 
vital raw materials such as tin and rubber has been 
cut off almost completely through military action by 
our enemies. The supply of others is definitely lim- 
ited with the result that we must conserve them, 
ration them for civilian use, pick up every piece of 
scrap and turn it into proper channels for military 
use, and supplement them by finding suitable sub- 
stitutes. 

Under present conditions, the financial savings 
made possible by salvage and conservation activities 
are of secondary importance. More important are 
the savings in materials and production require- 
ments, the relief afforded to procurement, storage 
and distribution, and the economy effected in over- 
seas tonnage and shipping space of other transpor- 
tation facilities. 

While this article will cover only the salvage ac- 
tivities in the theater of operations and the type 
organizations designated to function there, similar 
activities throughout the Zone of the Interior are 


equally important. Actually, the great preponder- 
ance of our manpower and equipment is now located 
within the continental limits of the United States and 
our efforts here at home must be well directed, effi- 
cient and constant. We in the Army should be par- 
ticularly careful to set the example for all to follow. 
We cannot expect the present civilian conservation 
programs to be successful unless we lead the way. 
We cannot be careless in our efforts and expect the 
average civilian to be efficient. He will follow our 
lead. 

To understand the functions of the salvage service, 
one must be familiar with the meaning of the word. 
Salvage includes everything that is abandoned or no 
longer fit for use for its original purpose throughout 
the entire Theater of War. The fact that items have 
been discarded rather than their actual condition 
places them in the salvage category. For example: 
a new overcoat or a serviceable machine gun, if either 
has been abandoned, is classed as salvage. In the 
Theater of Operations, items discarded by enemy as 
well as friendly troops come within this category. 
They are classified as salvage until they have been 
made ready to be reissued. 


RECOVERY CHANNELS 

There are two main channels of recovery on the 
battlefield : 

I. The maintenance channel may be described as 
recovery made by maintenance personnel, mainly of 
combat units. They handle damaged or disabled 
vehicles and other heavy equipment requiring special 
tools or equipment. Every effort is being made to 
furnish the using arm or service with the necessary 
tools with which to effect this recovery. 

The immediate return of damaged vehicles and 
tanks to their normal battle functions is imperative. 
Therefore, repair is made on the actual field of battle, 
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if possible; otherwise, as close to the field of battle as 
possible. This will be accomplished by the second 
echelon personnel of the using arm or service if they 
are equal to the job to be done. If they can’t do the 
job, they will at least assist in the evacuation of dam- 
aged. vehicles by placing them near the evacuation 
axis. There, medium maintenance units of the divi- 
sion ordnance take over and move the equipment 
either to their bivouac or other collecting points near 
the rear boundary of the division. In case it is im- 
possible to perform the necessary repairs at this 
point, the responsibility for evacuation is transferred 
to the ordnance service of the Army or the Theater of 
Operations. Asa general rule: the item is not evacu- 
ated any further to the rear than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

These damaged items are located by report, rather 
than by search. Oftentimes, the driver or another 
member of the crew is able to report the location of 
the disabled vehicle or equipment. If the crew is 
entirely wiped out, some other member of the using 
arm or service should make the report. The various 
echelons of maintenance in turn attempt to repair 
and reissue the item. If they are unable to do so they 
either evacuate it to the next higher echelon or report 
it to such echelon. 

II. The salvage channel involves recovery by all 
troops other than those assigned to maintenance 
units. It is accomplished by a continuous search of 
all areas under the supervision of the type quarter- 
master organizations. 


NORMAL OPERATIONS 


There are six possible operations in normal salvage 
procedure. Recovery is the actual locating and tak- 
ing possession of abandoned material. You have to 
find it before you can salvage it. Hvacuation is the 
process of removing salvage to the proper collecting 
points and later to organized salvage installations. 
In these days of fluid warfare it is essential that the 
greatest possible speed be exercised in removing 
abandoned material from the battle field. Otherwise, 
if the battle flows in the wrong direction your salvage 
may shortly be in the hands of the enemy. Repair is 
the actual preparation of abandoned materials for 
reissue to the using troops. Salvaged articles are put 
into serviceable condition as soon as possible and as 
close to the front as possible. Repairs on the spot 
are often made by special operator or weapon crews. 
Of course, such repairs, limited as they are by the 
time and the tools available only attempt to put the 
equipment in usable condition for immediate action. 
Reclamation is the process of reclaiming any possible 
serviceable parts from an article that may be dam- 
aged beyond repair. Actual Destruction is some- 
times necessary—this is normally resorted to only in 
the event that there is danger of the enemy capturing 
the material. However, if destruction is ordered it 
must be thorough and complete. Both the Germans 
and the Japs have proved themselves adept at im- 
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provising repairs on material which has not been 
completely destroyed. Cannibalization, i.e., the 
stripping of component parts from any disabled or 
salvaged vehicles or equipment, is a relatively new 
practice in the field. It may be practiced by all eche- 
lons. Non-repairable equipment will habitually be 
stripped before evacuation to the rear providing com- 
ponent parts are needed by the recovering unit. Even 
repairable vehicles may be stripped if there is a 
critical shortage of component parts in the echelon 
through which they pass. 

Let us keep in mind that salvage will be classified 
and that its rearward flow will be directed as quickly 
as possible to the closest installations of the appro- 
priate services. 


TYPE SALVAGE UNITS 
Now, let’s survey the type organizations of the 
salvage service itself. These units will be found, 
normally, throughout the Theater of Operations. 
They really begin to function at the main salvage 
collecting point or salvage dump. 


There are three of these type units: 


I. The Quartermaster Salvage Collection Com- 
pany (T/O 10-187) is charged with receipt and basic 
classification of all classes of salvage. This classifi- 
cation is done at salvage collecting points or dumps. 
It evacuates all quartermaster salvage to repair 
shops and depots. It evacuates salvage of other sup- 
ply services to the proper installations maintained 
by the appropriate service. 

The company is designed to handle the salvage 
expectancy for approximately 75,000 men. It is or- 
ganized into a headquarters and three platoons. The 
platoon is the basic operating unit—one platoon will 
normally serve a division. 

Transportation assigned to the company is suffi- 
cient only for its administrative, supply and mess 
requirements. Tactical units must utilize organic 
vehicles to haul salvage unless additional transpor- 
tation is provided. 

Specialists from the ordnance, chemical war- 
fare and signal services are attached to the company. 
These men inspect and supervise the disposition of 
salvage of their respective supply services which has 
been turned in at the collecting points. 


II. The Quartermaster Salvage Repair Battalion— 
Semi-Mobile (T/O 10-236) is designed to sterilize, 
launder and repair quartermaster items. It has an 
operating capacity of about 50,000 troops and will be 
located as far forward as possible. It will normally 
be in the intermediate or advance section of the Com- 
munications Zone. It is composed of a headquarters, 
a sterilization company, a laundry company and a 
salvage repair company. Its equipment is carried in 
semi-trailers but it must depend on securing sufficient 
vehicles to move its assigned personnel. The bat- 
talion is so organized that it can be split into two op- 
erating units, each of which can serve 25,000 troops. 
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III. The Salvage Depot(T/O 10-250)has as its mis- 
sion the reclamation of all quartermaster property 
not reclaimed by salvage services further to the 
front. It is normally located in the base section of 
the Communications Zone and is a more permanent 
installation. If existing facilities permit, the depot 
should have about a dozen buildings. Whenever pos- 
sible, shop operations will be supplemented by uti- 
lizing any local repair facilities. This may be done 
on contract by civilian shops or even by hand repair 
in workers’ homes if conditions make this necessary. 
Regardless of the method of operation, local civilian 
labor will be employed to the fullest extent. The 
number of troops used in the depot will be kept to 
the minimum. 

All salvage personnel must be prepared to destroy 
matériel in their possession upon receipt of proper 
orders to do so. Asa general rule enemy equipment 
will be destroyed before our own. Fuel, motor trans- 
port, and other supplies which might be of immediate 
value to the enemy are given first priority in destruc- 
tion. All troops should be thoroughly instructed in 
the proper method of destroying equipment which 
they are handling. If destruction is ordered, it must 
be thorough so that our enemies cannot repair and 
turn our equipment against us. 

Chemically contaminated items which are found 
should be decontaminated by the recovering troops 
if they have necessary means. Otherwise, recover- 
ing troops will tag or mark these items and report 
their location to the Chemical Warfare Service for 
decontamination. 


ENEMY MATERIEL 


The utmost speed is imperative as soon as enemy 
matériel of new design has been found in order that 
military intelligence can be brought into play at once. 
It is vitally important to utilize any new designs, any 
technical advances, or any inventions of the enemy; 
this is also important from a strategical and tactical 
viewpoint. New counterweapons might be needed, 
tactical plans might have to be changed or revised 
and provisions made for the eventuality of the cap- 
ture of large amounts of similar matériel. Certain 
items will also enable us to make deductions as to the 
present state of the enemy’s economic resources and 
his future economic potential. 

As in the case of other salvage, these items are 
directed to the rear through their proper channels: 
e.g., Signal Corps items through Signal Corps Serv- 
ice establishments. It is the duty of all services to 
cooperate in guiding the movement in the appropri- 
ate direction. 

Special efforts should be made to secure acces- 
sories, spare parts, ammunition and any essential 
information available and extreme care applied to 
prevent any damage. This rearward movement of 
the matériel should be paralleled by intelligence re- 
ports through command channels. 


On its move to the rear the enemy matériel will 
pass through personnel of supply arms and services 
who should be on the lookout for any new types. As 
soon as any new type items are recognized as such, 
it will be delivered direct to the Special Staff Officer 
of the appropriate arm or service on the staff of the 
commander in the theater. Here again the move 
ment will be paralleled by a report to the G-2 of the 
command (See Chart No. 1). 
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Chart No. 1. 


PROCESSING OF CAPTURED MATERIEL 
For INTELLIGENCE PURPOSES 





After it reaches the Special Staff Officer, the item 
comes to its first definite stop. Here it will have to 
run the gauntlet of modern science and technology. 
Chemical and technical analysis are only the prelimi- 
nary steps necessary for the compilation of all perti- 
nent data. As soon as all data are assembled, pre- 
liminary manuals on operation and maintenance are 
made available. These manuals will contain all in- 
formation to make the use of enemy equipment 
against its former owner possible. They will also list 
all United Nations parts, tools, fuels and other ac- 
cessories to be used in its service and give detailed 
instructions on how to synchronize and coordinate 
its operation with the operation of our own equip- 
ment. 

The Special Staff Officer who is charged with sup- 
ervision and is responsible for all these activities will 
send a complete report to the G-2 on the theater staff. 

By this time the item, or at least a representative 
sample, is on its way again and comes to its final stop 
at the chief of the appropriate arm of the service in 
the Zone of Interior. This movement is again paral- 
leled by a report of the Special Staff Officer contain- 
ing results of all preliminary investigations. 
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MILITARY REVIEW 


It is here that final conclusions from an economic, 
strategical and technical viewpoint will be drawn and 
final manuals on operations and maintenance issued. 
In the meantime, the timesaving device of prelimi- 
nary investigations controlled by the Special Staff 
Officer has made possible dissemination of essential 
information to our combat units. 


COOPERATION ESSENTIAL 


All salvage activities in the field are performed 
under the supervision of officers detailed as Salvage 
Officers and functioning under the unit Quartermas- 
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Chart No. 2. 
FLow oF SALVAGE (not to scale). 


ter. The responsibility of salvage activities of sub- 
ordinate units is vested in supply officers. It should 
be emphasized that collection of salvage is not a job 
limited exclusively to salvage units. Rather, it is the 
duty of all military personnel. 

Administrative orders will designate collecting 
points, but every officer and man is expected to co- 
operate fully. By its very nature of organization, 
the organized units of the service cannot function 
efficiently without this assistance. In order to assure 
this wholehearted cooperation, it is necessary to ex- 
plain the vital importance of salvage to every man 
who is or might become a member of a combat unit. 
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He should also be indoctrinated with the necessity 
of detection, speedy salvage and examination of ene- 
my matériel. Of course, it is also essential to instruct 
combat troops in the precautionary measures to be 
taken against booby traps and chemical contamina- 
tion mentioned above. 

Commanders of all echelons are responsible for 
proper utilization of available transportation for 
evacuation of salvage to designated collecting points. 
They are charged with the duty of collecting all 
abandoned property. They should see to it that every 
able man or prisoner returning from the front car- 
ries what salvage he can to the announced collecting 
points. 


SALVAGE FLOW 


Speed in collection is essential. The quicker salv- 
age items are recovered and turned in, the sooner 
they may be inspected, repaired if necessary, and re- 
issued to our troops. 

In order to illustrate the actual flow of salvage 
from the front lines rearward, we will assume that 
troops of an American infantry division have found 
a number of shoes, shirts, and rifles, which had been 
abandoned on the battlefield. The troops immediately 
turn these articles in at the salvage collecting point 
which has been designated in the Administrative 
Order. (See Chart No. 2) 

As soon as possible, these items are sent on back 
to the main salvage dump. Normally, this dump 
would be operated by a platoon of a salvage collect- 
ing company with specialists from the ordnance, 
chemical warfare, and signal services attached. The 
shirts and shoes are sorted by regular personnel of 
the platoon and the ordnance specialists take pos- 
session of the rifles. 

The salvage personnel carefully search all clothing 
turned in. Oftentimes valuable information may be 
found in clothing which has been abandoned by ene- 
my troops. Care is taken to see that no ammunition 
remains in any pockets. 

The ordnance specialists are responsible that the 
rifles are returned to either an ordnance supply point 
or to an ordnance repair shop, depending upon their 
condition. 

It should be noted, however, that any of this ma- 
terial may be utilized for current needs at any point 
during its evacuation. For example, if the supply 
officer of the division needs any serviceable items 
which are turned into the salvage dump, they would 
be issued to him at once. No items of salvage are 
sent any further to the rear than is necessary. 

The main salvage dump is cleared of collected items 
as quickly as possible. Any transportation going 
toward the rear may be utilized for this purpose. 

The shoes and shirts mentioned in this example 
would be routed to the semi-mobile salvage repair 
battalion as shown on Chart No. 2. Here they are 
sorted according to their routes through the repair 
processes (See Chart No. 3). 





THE IMPORTANCE OF RECOVERY AND SALVAGE 


The shirts are first sterilized in the sterilization 
section and then processed through the laundry 
section. After laundering they go to the clothing re- 
pair section. Those that are suitable for reissue are 
sent to the advance quartermaster depot. Any that 
are unfit for repair are baled together as rags and 
evacuated to a salvage depot. 

The shoes are sent to the sterilizing section and 
then to the shoe repair section. Again, those fit for 
reissue are sent forward to the advance depot and 
the remainder are returned to a salvage depot. 

Salvage depots have more extensive repair facili- 
ties than are to be found in semi-mobile battalions. 
They make every effort to renovate all articles sent 
in for repair and then return them to the nearest 
issuing depot. 

Articles which cannot be repaired by the depot are 
processed for remanufacture by industries in the vi- 
cinity or if none exist, are returned to the Zone of 
Interior for use there if of any value. 


HELPS WIN BATTLES 


It is common knowledge that both the Germans 
and Japanese have placed great stress on capture of 
equipment of the Allied Nations. They have repeat- 
edly had their salvage parties on the battlefield even 
before evacuation of prisoners of war had been com- 
pleted. They are equally thorough in their measures to 
prevent their own matériel from falling into enemy 


hands. They have many efficient devices to insure 
quick destruction of matériel which is likely to be 
captured. They have often claimed that the efficient 
operation of their salvage activities has been one of 
the major factors in past successful compaigns. 


There is no reason why our salvage activities 
should not be equally successful provided we real- 
ize that our type organizations cannot carry the 
burden alone. To function efficiently, our salvage 
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Chart No. 3. 


FLOW OF SALVAGE THROUGH OPERATING UNIT OF QUARTER- 
MASTER SALVAGE REPAIR BATTALION (Semi-Mobile). 


service requires and demands the full cooperation of 
every member of our armed forces. It is vital that 
we use every means at our command to save every- 
thing of value and to return it to use as soon as pos- 
sible. 





Armament also figures largely among conditions of success. The bray- 
est soldiers with lances and swords could effect little against breech loaders 


and rifled cannon. 


—Nations in Arms, von der Goltz, 1898. 





Engineers in Cooperation with Infantry 


Translated from the May 1942 Edition of Bellona, official publication of the 
Polish Army Headquarters, London, England. 


A discussion and answer to this article ap- 
pears on the opposite page-—THE EDITOR. 


Extensive employment of technical equipment (ex- 
plosive agents, armored vehicles, etc.) in combat has 
brought it about that every unit commander, from 
the squad upwards, is constantly confronted with the 
necessity of performing engineer tasks. 

During the march, tasks of this kind may consist 
in removal of obstacles caused by the debris of night 
aerial bombardment; during offensive action it may 
manifest itself in the forcing of natural or artificial 
obstacles, removal of mine fields or capture of indi- 
vidual pill boxes. During defensive action the num- 
ber of such tasks is multiplied to an even greater 
extent. In order that such tasks may be performed 
there is need for technicians more or less specialized, 
who cooperate closely and constantly with units in 
combat. It must be emphasized here that the ele- 


ment of time during which the tasks must be per- 
formed is fudamentally important due to the speed 
with which action develops, the need for erecting 
defenses against enemy armored weapons or, as the 


case may be, for clearing the way for our own mobile 
units. 

The development of the organization of infantry 
units, which keeps pace with technical progress, pro- 
vides them with the even more numerous and power- 
ful means of combat. However, the number of 
engineer-specialists within such units who would be 
prepared to make useful employment of technical 
equipment and to counteract measures employed by 
the enemy is not increasing. 


At this time the organization of infantry units is 
such that for each individual action, engineers or 
pioneers must be assigned to them as technical per- 
sonnel. This system has a number of faults. It 
causes loss of time due to the need for the infantry 
to become familiar with equipment, strength and 
state of morale of the assigned engineer detachment, 
while the latter must become acquainted with the 
situation and mission it is to perform. Besides, it 
is difficult to anticipate what the needs may be for 
employment of engineer personnel and matériel. This 
system is not economical due to the fact that the need 
for constant transfer of engineer detachments for 
performing various missions decreases the effective- 
ness of their work because of additional marching, 
etc. The effort of engineer detachments is dispersed 
because they are unable to work entirely for one cer- 
tain large unit or any of its parts. Likewise, this 
system is costly due to loss of highly qualified special- 
ists who are frequently used on missions which may 
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be equally well performed by non-engineer groups 
after the latter are given additional technical train- 
ing. 

These difficulties increase if tables of organization 
of large units and any of their parts provide for only 
small detachments of engineers or pioneers. 

In this connection, infantry units, from the squad 
to and including the battalion should be made inde- 
pendent through addition of technical equipment and 
personnel. Enlisted men who have been given addi- 
tional technical training could be called “infantry 
pioneers” or “technical infantrymen.” Their num- 
ber (at least 25% of the total infantry strength) 
must be wisely distributed, and such factors as 
difficulty of selection of suitable personnel, numerous 
missions to be performed, and losses must be taken 
into account. The pioneer platoon existing hereto- 
fore within the T/O of the infantry battalion should 
be reorganized into a stronger specialist platoon, 
equipped with special tools, anti-armored mines and 
explosives. Such a platoon should be capable of 
performing any special technical work. 

In summing up, it is deemed advisable that 


(1) each infantry squad should have one tech- 
nically-trained man; 

(2) in each platoon, in addition to the organic 
infantry squads, there should be a detachment of six 
technical infantrymen ; 

(3) in each infantry company there should be one 
squad composed of two six-man detachments of tech- 
nical infantrymen; 

(4) in each infantry battalion there should be a 
technical specialist platoon similar in strength and 
engagement to the engineer platoon. 


Having technically-trained infantrymen not only 
will not reduce the combat value of infantry, but, on 
the contrary, will multiply it, for while performing 
the normal infantry mission, this personnel will also 
be used for special missions for which engineers or 
pioneers have to be assigned today. 

Insofar as extent of technical tasks is concerned, 
these men should be prepared for 


(1) planting mines and clearing mine fields; 

(2) the use of explosives and flame throwers; 

(3) facilitate overcoming smaller natural and 
artificial obstacles for the infantry, and 

(4) the building of defensive works. 


In connection with the above tasks there arises the 
need for supplying infantry platoons and companies 
with appropriate technical tools and equipment such 
as mine locators, explosive and incendiary agents 
and antitank mines. 





The “Infantry Pioneer”-- Panacea or Fallacy? 


BY 


COLONEL CHARLES R. BATHURST, Corps of Engineers 
Instructor, Command and General Staff School 


This article is a discussion of and an answer 
to the article “Engineers in Cooperation with 
Infantry” which appears on the preceding page. 
—THE EDITOR. 


Such articles as “Engineers in Cooperation with 
Infantry” and similar ones by various military 
writers usually emphasize the need for more pioneer 
or engineer training for the infantryman and then 
proceed to enumerate such elementary tasks as plac- 
ing and clearing mine fields, overcoming small na- 
tural and artificial obstacles, and the building of 
defensive works. The article by the Polish author, 
however, goes one step further and advocates the 
inclusion of specially-trained technicians in infantry 
units from the squad to the battalion for that pur- 
pose. 

It is believed that modern war demands that all 
soldiers, not just a specially-trained few, should be 
trained in the placing and removal of anti-tank 
mines, that all soldiers must have the pioneer spirit 
to overcome obstacles, and that knowledge of the 
construction of the simpler forms of defensive works 
should come under the head of basic training. There 
is no better way to start an argument than, for ex- 
ample, to tell an artilleryman that he cannot place 
his guns in a given position. 

However, when it comes to the extensive use of 
high explosives—and the current war is one of high 
explosives—or the extensive use of other more tech- 
nical means, it is hardly practicable to train such a 
high proportion of the infantry for such duties. If 
the percentage envisioned by the author is now in- 
cluded in the infantry strength, a little arithmetic 
will show an undue decrease in infantry combat 
strength and a disproportionate increase in equip- 
ment. If the percentage is added to the present 
infantry strength we would have a return to an un- 
wieldy large unit cluttered up with special equip- 


ment. Furthermore, a uniform distribution of pio- 
neer or engineer specialists is undesirable. The bulk 
of such forces must be kept free to move to meet the 
varying demands of battle. 

Articles of this type do emphasize the need for 
combat engineers employed as their name implies 
and for the close association of engineers and sup- 
ported troops throughout their training and service. 

The current practice of attaching an engineer pla- 
toon to a combat team is sound. But it should be a 
constant attachment and thus each component of the 
team knows the others, their capabilities and their 
limitations. The situation is known and no time is 
lost in sizing up the situation. Then, if additional 
engineer strength is needed in a given situation, the 
additional combat engineers merely reinforce the 
engineers already on the job. The time element in 
reinforcing the engineer effort can be reduced by 
proper anticipation of the need and by the mobility 
of combat engineers who, in our army, are motorized. 

The need for close cooperation between engineers 
and infantry reaches its zenith in the assault of 
fortified localities. Such an operation requires the 
best infantryman and the best engineer, not a jack- 
of-all-trades. And both must work as cogs in the 
assault team that includes artillery, tanks, chemical 
troops, and combat aviation. Such teams require 
highly-trained technicians, but each to his own spe- 
ciality. Here again is the need for close association 
and combined training. 

The Polish author is correct in speaking of the 
needs for aggressive pioneer training for all soldiers, 
but it must be remembered that we are in an age of 
specialization and that the system he proposes for 
engineer operations is impractical. Without a doubt 
eembined training of all arms is essential if our 
armies are to have the support of modern engineer 
resources. 








Advance and Attack 


Methods of German Armored Units In Libya, 1941-42 


By 


COLONEL H. B. LATHAM, British Army 
(Reprinted from The Journal of the Royal Artillery October 1942) 


In connection with the handling of his armored 
units there are four principles from which the Boche 
rarely departs: 


1. The primary role of the tank is to kill infantry. 
2. The main weapon of the tank is thus the ma- 
chine gun. 


. The tank can only be successful if used in con- 
junction with all arms. 


. Tanks must be used enmasse. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE “‘Box’”’ 


The “Box” is the part of his column which is in- 
side the dotted line in diagram “B.” It varies in size, 
but if a battalion of tanks is moving with it, it might 
contain the following fighting troops in addition to 
the tank “ground crews,” reserve petrol, etc.: 


1 battalion lorried infantry usually carried in semi- 
tracked, semi-armored vehicles. 


1 battery 50-mm Antitank guns. 
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As a result of these views— 

a He will not fight a tank vs tank battle if he can 
avoid it. 

b The order so constantly given to our armored 
formations “to seek out and destroy the enemy’s ar- 
mor” has led to almost tragic results. 

c His tactics are based on his armor always mov- 
ing with other arms in close support in the form of a 
“Box” or moving “defended locality.” 
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S Tine ‘Box’ 


TANKS DEPLOYED Guns * 7ANKS 
on A WIDE FRonr Pos'Tiow 8 
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1 battery 88-mm AA guns. 
1 troop 150-mm close support guns sometimes on 
SP mountings. 

1 battery field guns. 

On the move or in the attack the artillery with the 
“Box” is disposed of as shown, i.e., the antitank and 
AA guns guard the flanks and front faces while the 
infantry guns and field guns are usually only inside 
the “Box” when it takes up a defensive position. In 













size it is approximately two miles deep on a frontage 
of 800 yards. The 88-mm though it has proved a very 
effective antitank gun is primarily included in the 
“Box” to protect the “soft skinned” vehicles from air 
attack. 


METHOD OF ADVANCE 


The method of advance is shown in diagram A. 
On dead flat country the distances between the vari- 
ous portions of his column are approximate. 


Between the reconnaissance unit - 
and the leading echelon of tanks__5-10 miles 
Between 1st and 2nd Echelons of 


al 1 mile 
Between the 2nd Echelon of tanks 
I iis cilia ntiin nites 2 miles 


The whole is directed towards some tactical fea- 
ture which if seized will force us to fight and so en- 
gage on ground of his choosing. 

In normal terrain each portion of his column moves 
from high ground to high ground and the more rear- 
ward echelons of the column step up rather like the 
old cavalry advanced guard. Each echelon of tanks is 
supported by field artillery which moves in rear of 
them. 


METHOD OF FIGHTING IF ATTACKED ON THE MOVE 


As soon as our tanks are reported to be advancing, 
the “Box” halts and takes up position for all round 
defense. This can be done very quickly owing to its 
formation on the move. As our tanks advance the 
Boche reconnaissance unit falls back and their two 
echelons of tanks deploy on a wide front with the 
flanks thrown forward as in position A, diagram 
A (ii). 

If we continue to advance they continue the re- 
tirement to position B and force us to attempt to 
break through one flank. 

If we imagine that we decide to attack the Boche 
left flank, this falls back to position C and our tanks 
if they pursue are not only engaged frontally by his 
Mk. IV tanks but are caught in flank by the antitank 
and AA guns of the left face of his “Box.” Finally 
the tanks of the Boche right flank swing round and 
engage our attack in rear. 

The artillery which moves with the tanks in the 
advance may either remain supporting them: or en- 
ter the “Box” to stiffen its antitank layout. 


ATTACK LED BY TANKS AGAINST A LOCALITY 
(DIAGRAM B) 


In general the Boche accepts our reconnaissance 
of the ground and aims at taking one of our local- 
ities. He realizes that it is usually impossible for 
in attack in depth to pass between two localities 
or to cross the front of one locality to attack an- 
other. His attack is launched therefore approxi- 
’ mately “Head on.” 

Such an attack might thus be carried out in the 
following way: 





ADVANCE AND ATTACK 








Phase 1. He will reinforce his reconnaissance 
unit with tanks deployed on a wide front and 
drive in our covering force, until he is approxi- 
mately 2,500 yards from our “Crust.” 


Phase 2. A most careful reconnaissance of our 
localities will then be carried out by a senior 
commander in a tank to decide which locality 
to attack. In Libya last winter when our lo- 
calities were not necessarly sited on high ground 
a great deal depended on whether the Boche 
could get a position about 2,000 yards from our 
front face on which to deploy his covering 
force. In diagram “B” it is assumed that he 
has found this and is going to attack locality 
“<a 
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Phase 3. His covering force now deploys as fol- 
lows: 

Mk. IV tanks take up a hull-down position on the 
ridge and with the fire of their machine guns at- 
tempt to pin the defense. They may engage 
visible antitank guns with their 75-mm. 


Under cover of their fire 50-mm antitank guns, 
heavy machine guns and close support 150-mm 
infantry guns are also deployed in an attempt 
to knock out the antitank guns of the defense 
or to kill their detachments. 

It should be noted that in the British army since 
the Vickers machine gun has been withdrawn 
there is no means of engaging the heavy ma- 
chine guns opposed to us except by the fire of 
field artillery. The majority of the weapons de- 
ployed by the Boche in his covering force are 
dependent on open-sight laying and so can be 
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MILITARY REVIEW 


blinded by smoke. Under cover of the fire of 
his own covering force the attack forms in rear 
thus: 

. Three rows of tanks about 50 yards apart and 
each row approximately 150 yards in rear of 
the one in front. 

. When the tanks are in position the “Box” forms 
up in rear as shown, the infantry all riding in 
their trucks. 

Phase 4. At zero hour the whole moves forward 
at about 15 mph depending on the ground. As 
they pass through their covering force the 
tanks begin to fire not so much with a view to 
hitting anything but simply to have a psycholog- 
ical effect. 

On arrival at locality “B’” some tanks drive 
straight through to the rear face; others assist 
their infantry to mop up. 

The latter do not usually dismount till they arrive 
in the locality when they fan out, using Tommy 
guns extensvely. 


Phase 5. When the attack is successful the cover- 
ing force moves forward into the captured lo- 
cality to stiffen the defense and the tanks are 
usually withdrawn and serviced near what has 
now become the rear face of his locality. 


CONCLUSION 


(a) It takes 2 or 3 hours to prepare and stage 
such an attack. 

(b) If successful no minor counterattack is likely 
to drive him out, for his defense is very rapidly or- 
ganized since all the weapons he requires are im- 
mediately available. 

(c) Asa result of such tactics our localities have 
had to be sited on higher ground to avoid ground 
from which they can be overlooked. 

(d) Such attacks are now being beaten off and it 
is apparent that in future they will not succeed with- 
out much more artillery support. 

(e) The whole form of the attack has been re- 
duced by the Boche to a “Battle Drill.” 





Check List on Instructional Methods 


GENERAL 
Is the time of day suitable for the type of instruction? 
Is theoretical instruction augmented by practical demon- 
stration? 
Are practical examinations given wherever possible? 
Is the supervision effective? 


TRAINING AIDS AND CLASSROOM FACILITIES 


Is the area or classroom used for two or more groups, re- 
sulting in mutual distraction? 

Is the instruction being conducted near other distracting 
activities? 

If instruction is held outside, are the students seated to the 
best advantage (backs to the sun, close enough together 
to hear the instructor, no trees or other obstacles to pre- 
vent the students from seeing the instructor, the in- 
structor standing up-wind, etc.)? 

If inside, is the ventilation satisfactory? 

Is the lighting adequate? 

Are suitable writing surfaces available for instruction re- 
quiring writing, plotting, arithmetic, etc.? 

Are blackboards available to the instructor for explanations? 

Are blackboards well-painted and clean? 

Blackboards, charts, diagrams, etc., should be placed against 
a blank wall. If this is not practical, the windows ad- 
jacent to the blackboard should be covered to prevent 
light shining toward the students. Is this principle 
followed? 

Are there proper seating facilities for all students and are 
they arranged for all to face the instructor? 

Are the charts, diagrams, etc., large enough to be seen by 
the students in rear of the room without effort? 


INSTRUCTORS 

Is the instructor properly prepared for his period of in- 

struction? 

Does he make the instruction too academic? 

Does the instructor digress from the scheduled subject? 

Charts, diagrams, pictures, etc., which are used to emphasize 
or clarify a point or phase of instruction should be re- 
moved as soon as they have served their purpose. Is this 
done? 

Does the instructor speak firmly and loud enough to be heard 
in the rear of the room without conscious effort on the 
part of the students? 

Does the instructor write or draw on the blackboard large 
enough to be easily read by all students in the class? 
Does the instructor know his subject or does he read from a 

manual? 
HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 

Remember that men learn by all five of the senses, and by 
actually doing. The real test is, how well can they do it? 

If you are to conduct a demonstration, practice several times 
prior to the class period. 

Know what you are to teach and how you are going to teach 
it before coming to class. 

Avoid profanity. 

Never use obscene language. 

Never talk down to the class. 

Never decide that the student is stupid. 

Do not try to bluff. If a question is asked and you do not 
know the answer, tell the students that you will find out 
out the correct answer and tell them later. 

Remember that the instruction given has but one ultimate 
purpose—Victory on the Field of Battle. 


STUDENTS 


Are the students attentive? 


Do they sleep or doze during instruction? 
Do they smoke during instruction? 


—From The Field Artillery Journal 












Military Control of Non-Military Signal 
Communications 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL G. H. PALMER, Signal Corps 





During peacetime it is generally suf- 
ficient for the Army and Navy to concern 
themselves only with commercial com- 
munications in addition to their own 
military facilities, but in war time they 
must concern themselves with control and 
use of all forms of signal communica- 
tions. 

Under the term “Signal Communica- 
tions” only those agencies which trans- 
mit intelligence by an electrical means 
are considered here. In its more general 
military use this term also includes mes- 
sengers and visual means of communi- 
cations. 

Non-military communications include 
agencies which serve the general public 
and private communication systems 
which serve only particular activities. 
Systems in the latter group are operated 
by civilian agencies of the various eche- 
lons of government, by nongovernmental 
profit-making agencies, and by amateurs 
who are in the game for pleasure and who 
frequently serve the public without cost. 
All these types of communication agen- 
cies may under certain conditions be of 
military importance and subjected to mil- 
itary control. For what purposes should 
we want to control all or any of these 
many agencies of signal communication? 

In peacetime, government policy and 
the interest and convenience of the public 
require that public utilities be subject to 
economic control by the civil government 
to insure competition, reasonable rates, 
and the availability of adequate facilities 
in wartime. In the case of radio stations 
there must also be technical control to 
prevent their interfering with each other 
or with foreign and military communi- 
cations in both peace and wartime. Con- 
trol of communications is also necessary 
to insure their best use in the preserva- 
tion of life at sea and in-other peacetime 
emergency. 

The extent of economic control exer- 
cised is determined by domestic policy 
alone in the case of internal communica- 
tions. International communications, al- 
so, could be controlled economically to 
some extent; but up to the present time, 
business relations between American- 
owned communication companies and 
foreign agencies with which they com- 
municate have been left to mutual agree- 
ment without government interference. 
Technical control of radio, on the other 
hand, is exercised in such a way as to 
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conform to international agreements. 
These agreements concerning radio are, 
strictly speaking, applicable only under 
peacetime conditions or between nations 
which have peaceful relations. Consid- 
eration of expediency alone will ordi- 
narily govern wartime use of radio. 

In peacetime our national policy per- 
mits unrestricted use of all the agencies 
of communication which have been men- 
tioned within the particular field for 
which each is licensed. In peacetime only 
limited consideration is given to certain 
factors which in time of war become 
paramount. In war-time these communi- 
cations agencies must be subject to the 
same control as in peacetime and also to 
certain additional measures. 

In wartime every agency must operate 
in such a way as to render maximum 
service to the nation’s war effort and a 
minimum of aid to the enemy. Communi- 
cations agencies can greatly aid by giv- 
ing important messages relating to the 
war precedence over routine messages, 
and there must be assurance that com- 
munication channels will not be inter- 
rupted by strikes, subversive activities, or 
any other avoidable means. Unauthor- 
ized radio stations are sought out and 
eradicated in time of peace, but in war- 
time efforts along this line must be re- 
doubled to prevent communication with 
the enemy. There must be assurance that 
war message traffic does not become 
known to the enemy and that he does not 
intrude false messages into our communi- 
cation system. Radio stations may serve 
as beacons to guide enemy planes to their 
objectives in our territory unless there is 
authority to silence all radio stations at 
such times. All these things demand that 
there be much close, government super- 
vision of non-military communication 
agencies in time of war as to operating 
personnel, message traffic handled, and 
periods of operation and of silence. 

Radio broadcasting stations must, of 
course, be closed in time of enemy raids 
just as are other radio stations, but at 
other times they should be used in such a 
way as to further the national interest. 
We frequently read items in the news- 
papers concerning the efforts of dictator 
governments to prevent their peoples 
from listening to foreign broadcasts. We 
will be much wiser if we take advantage 
of radio broadcasts in a positive way, to 
transmit special announcements of public 


interest and to raise the country’s morale 
rather than trying to ban listening to 
broadcast stations of any nationality. 
Control of broadcast material must be 
exercised in such a way as to make the 
listener have more confidence in the re- 
liability and completeness of informa- 
tion broadcast in the United States and 
allied countries than in. broadcasts origi- 
nating in enemy states. Unless this pub- 
lic confidence is maintained, the value of 
the broadcasting system will be seriously 
reduced and public morale unfavorably 
affected by listening to and believing 
statements broadcast by the enemy. 

The first World War showed that a 
nation can be vanquished without any 
important invasion of its territory and 
with its army still active in the field. The 
first break of the Central Powers came 
in national morale, not on the field of 
battle. Radio broadcasting gives us a 
means of influencing quite directly the 
morale of enemy nations, and by so doing, 
shortening the war. 

Such positive control of broadcasts, 
whether to bolster our own national 
morale or to destroy that of the enemy, 
is a civil function in the Zone of the In- 
terior; but in a foreign theater of oper- 
ation it will be a military job. 

Negative control of radio stations of 
all kinds to prevent their serving as navi- 
gational aids to the enemy is a military 
function, both in the theater of operations 
and in the Zone of the Interior. 

All the foregoing types of control meas- 
ures may be necessary even though the 
county is not a theater of actual surface 
combat operations. Should surface com- 
bat actually come to our territory, 
whether from the air or from the water, 
more stringent measures of control will 
be necessary to insure the security of our 
own internal communications related to 
the war as a whole and to secure such 
service as these agencies can provide for 
military purposes. 

At corps, army, and higher headquar- 
ters and in rear areas, it is absolutely 
necessary to have telegraphic and tele- 
phonic communication with subordinate, 
neighboring, and higher headquarters 
and activities. Distances are usually too 
great to be covered efficiently by mes- 
sengers and liaison officers, and field wire 
will not give the required electrical com- 
munication. Even temporary pole-line 
will not always be satisfactory. There 
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must be substantial, well constructed, 
pole-lines. To build such lines takes time, 
material and manpower. that can ill be 
spared during active operations. Fullest 
advantage must be taken of existing fa- 
cilities, and measures of control must pro- 
vide for full use of available non-military 
communication agencies. 

Control can be exercised in a variety of 
ways and degrees indicated by the words 
supervision, inspection, control, use and 
closure, which are frequently used in 
various plans and directives dealing with 
this subject. We may take as the neces- 
sary minimum the economic and technical 
supervision exercised in peacetime by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
This involves only the prescription of 
regulations and the necessary supervision 
and inspection to insure their observance. 
Normal management, whether commer- 
cial, private or governmental, retains 
complete operational control within the 
legally prescribed limits. 

In time of. war it may be necessary to 
take operational control, replacing normal 
civilian management by a military or 
specially approved civilian management, 
actual operations continuing to be per- 
formed by regular civilian personnel of 
the agency. A further step, to be taken 
in case of necessity, would be for the 
Army to make complete use of facilities 
by actually taking possession and oper- 
ating them, using military personnel. The 
former method—management control— 
will usually be satisfactory in the Zone 
of the Interior to limit the effect of do- 
mestic disturbances and subversive ac- 
tivities. The latter method, complete 
military operation and use of communi- 
cations, may be necessary in actual the- 
aters of operations, especially in enemy 
territory. 

In the first World War the only special 
degree of control exercised within the 
United States by civil or military arms of 
the government during the first year of 
our participation in the war was assump- 
tion by the Navy, in April 1917, of con- 
trol of all radio stations. This was par- 
ticularly necessary at that time as the 
commercial radio facilities for overseas 
communication were much scarcer than 
they are now, and there was reason to 
fear interruption of cables connecting the 
United States and Europe. In June 1918, 
Congress gave the President authority 
to take over telephone, telegraph and 
cable companies. Under executive order 
possession was taken of land wire sys- 
tems in July 1918, and cable systems in 
November of the same year. Manage- 
ment of systems was in some cases chang- 
ed to hake it more responsive to govern- 
ment control, operation in other respects 
being carried on by the normal personnel. 

All these commercial communications 
facilities were returned to private con- 
trol at the end of the war and have since 
been much improved and expanded. To- 
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day there are many more radio channels 
to foreign countries and overseas posses- 
sions than there were in 1917 and 1918, 
and there are more submarine cables. 
All these channels can be operated at a 
speed five times that which could be real- 
ized during the last war. At the time of 
the last war there were almost no en- 
tirely American-owned cables, but now 
there are several; so the situation as 
regards adequacy of international com- 
munications responsive to United States 
policies is not liable to enter into any 
decision as to the need for government 
control. Under the policy of limited eco- 
nomic control by the government there 
has also been a continuous growth of 
internal communication facilities since 
the last war so that at present there is 
no fear as to adequacy of either domestic 
or international communications facilities 
for wartime purposes. 

The many amateur radio stations and 
broadcasting stations which did not exist 
at the time of the first World War now 
introduce new problems in communica- 
tions control. 

During the last war we also had ex- 
perience in military control of non-mili- 
tary communications in enemy territory 
—in Germany after the armistice. It 
was found necessary to have military 
personnel on duty at all times in tele- 
phone offices, an officer being stationed in 
each of the large centrals. Local German 
employees were continued on both outside 
and inside telephone and telegraph duties. 
This German telephone personnel was for- 
bidden to make changes in the switching 
facilities or at terminals without permis- 
sion from the signal officer. In one case, 
in spite of normal warning, changes were 
made on the telephone main frame at 
Coblenz. The responsible party was given 
three months in jail for changing these 
circuits without permission, and making 
of unauthorized changes stopped. 

A censorship board was set up, and 
all long-distance circuits were continuous- 
ly supervised by able linguists assigned 
to this board. It was required that local 
inhabitants obtain permission to make 
long-distance calls. In each case they 
were told the restrictions on conversa- 
tions before they were allowed to make 
a call. If they violated these restrictions 
during the conversation, they were imme- 
diately cut off. 

The civilian population was allowed to 
make commercial and social telephone 
calls, but they were cautioned and warn- 
ed that their calls were being censored 
at the switchboard. In some suspicious 
cases telephone circuits were checked con- 
tinuously until suspicion was removed. 
All telegraph messages were censored. 
All censorship duties were performed un- 
der the intelligence section of the Gen- 
eral Staff. 


Control of communications in enemy 
territory in time of war is exercised in 


accordance with the laws of war and 
certain international agreements related 
to the Hague Convention. Under that 
convention, communication facilities in 
occupied territory may be seized even if 
they belong to private individuals, but 
they must be restored and compensation 
fixed when peace is made. Submarine 
cables connecting an occupied territory 
with a neutral territory may be seized or 
destroyed in case of necessity, but they 
must be restored and compensation made 
at the end of hostilities. The primary 
governing consideration at all times is 
military necessity. 

Congress makes laws for control of in- 
terstate and foreign communications in 
the United States, while control of com- 
munication between points within each 
seperate state is left to that state. Radio 
communication falls under state juris- 
diction only so long as signals emitted by 
stations do not affect in any way radio 
communications outside of that state. In 
view of the nature of radio signals, this 
means that there are no radio operations 
of any magnitude at the present time 
wnich do not come under the jurisdiction 
of the federal government. 


Federal laws governing signal com- 
munications agencies are contained in 
the Communications Act of 1934 and 
amendments to that act. Under that act 
the Federal Communications Commission 
is the principal organ for the execution 
of federal laws and regulations concern- 
ing electrical communications within the 
United States. The duties of this Com- 
mission have to do principally with eco- 
nomic and technical regulation and super- 
vision of the industry, functions which 
must be performed in both peace and 
war. 

In addition to establishing the Federal 
Communications Commission and _ the 
basis for its operations, the Communica- 
tions Act of 1936, as amended, also dele- 
gates to the President certain powers for 
use during war emergency. If he finds 
it necessary, the President may prescribe 
preference or priority for communica- 
tions essential to the national defense 
and security. He may employ the armed 
forces to prevent any obstruction or re- 
tardation of communication, interstate or 
foreign, by radio or wire. He may sus- 
pend the peacetime rules and regulations 
governing communications and cause the 
closing of any wire or radio facility or 
station or authorize use or control of 
such a facility by any department of the 
government with just compensation to its 
owners. 

Censorship of communications or sig- 
nals transmitted by radio stations is 
specifically omitted from the powers of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
but by a separate act of December 18, 
1941, Congress authorized the President 
to establish a censorship of communica- 
tions sent by cable, radio, or other means 








of transmission between the United 
States and any foreign country. This 
power of the President is exercised 
through an office of censorship under a 
director of censorship advised by a cen- 
sorship policy board which includes in its 
membership the Secretaries of the Navy 
and War Departments. Since censorship 
is not considered as a signal communica- 
tions matter, it will not be discussed 
further here. 

By an Executive Order dated Septem- 
ber 24, 1940, the President established the 
Defense Communications Board to pre- 
pare plans for military and civilian use 
and control of radio, wire, and cable com- 
munication facilities. The board was 
specifically directed not to consider 
censorship. 

Since December 7, 1941, the President 
has changed the function of the Defense 
Communications Board from simply plan- 
ning to actual exercise of his wartime 
powers as defined in the Communications 
Act of 1934, and the title of the board 
has been changed to “Board of War Com- 
munications.” In exercising the Presi- 
dent’s powers the board is governed by 
consideration of national defense and se- 
curity, with minimum interference with 
needs of civilian government agencies, 
industry, and civilian morale and with 
provision for compensation to the owners 
of facilities affected. Unless otherwise 
specifically provided by the board, the 
normal management and employers are 
to continue in the operation of these fa- 
cilities in the normal way. The board 
consists of the chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army, the Director 
of Naval Communications and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State in charge of the 
division of international communications. 

Up to date the Board of War Com- 
munications has taken the following 
actions: 

By an order dated December 26, 
1941, it gave the Navy authority to use, 
control, supervise, inspect or close 
radio stations on vessels, domestic and 
foreign, within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. This authority is neces- 
sary in connection with the Navy’s 
control of all shipping in and near this 
country. 

Orders of the FCC issued in December 
1941 and February 1942 require radio 
stations to cease transmissions tempo- 
rarily during impending air raids on noti- 
fication by the Fighter Command which is 
responsible for defense against air at- 
tacks. This prevents radio stations serv- 
ing as guideposts to the raiding planes. 
Authority given by this order to fighter 
commands was later passed to the defense 
commanders under whom fighter com- 
mands operate. 

Under the scheme promulgated in 
this order radio broadcast stations are 
grouped into radio control areas within 
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air defense regions. The information or 
filter center of the Fighter Command 
sends warnings of approaching enemy 
raids to certain key stations in the vari- 
ous groups. Each key station then trans- 
mits a prearranged signal, and all sta- 
tions cease operations until released by 
the Fighter Command. In order to carry 
out this scheme, key stations are required 
to operate 24 hours a day. These orders 
indicate that control of non-military radio 
stations not specifically allocated to other 
government agencies for control or use 
continues to be exercised through the 
Federal Communications Commission un- 
der policies prescribed by the Board of 
War Communications. 

The latter board in March of this year 
authorized the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy to take measures 
to safeguard all military and naval mes- 
sages handled by radio and wire facili- 
ties under the jurisdiction of the United 
States in order to insure their speedy and 
secure handling and to insure that no 
messages of spurious origin will be trans- 
mitted by these agencies. Under this 
order the Army or the Navy may, if 
necessary, require that persons suspected 
of subversive activities be removed from 
employment and be forbidden access to 
communication facilities. In exercising 
this authority, the Army has assumed 
jurisdiction over commercial wire facili- 
ties, including cables; and the Navy has 
assumed jurisdiction over commercial 
radio-telegraph facilities, both domestic 
and international. 

So much for control of communications 
in the United States, where the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 applies and normal 
civil agencies are functioning. What of 
theaters of active combat operations— 
particularly foreign theaters? How shall 
we control communications there? To 
economize matériel and effort, existing 
commercial wire lines and military wire 
systems must be utilized to maximum 
capacity. In enemy territory all wire and 
radio facilities come under military con- 
trol for use as needed. In friendly ter- 
ritory facilities are requisitioned or oper- 
ated by normal civilian agencies under 
army supervision. 


The degree of military control neces- 
sary in any friendly theater of operation 
depends largely on the degree to which 
civil activitiés have been disrupted and 
the military requirements for the use of 
nonmilitary facilities. In an actual com- 
bat area, operation by military personnel 
would be necessary regardless of whether 
the population was friendly or hostile; 
however, in the communication zone, 
operation by friendly civilian personnel 
under military supervision would be satis- 
factory for most purposes. In the Zone 
of the Interior, except in time of domes- 
tic disturbance, the present scheme of 
control through close cooperation between 
military authorities and civil manage- 





ment will ordinarily suffice. In time of 
domestic disturbance it may be necessary 
for military authorities to step in and 
actually take over and operate some or 
all communication facilities until tran- 
quility is restored and reversion to nor- 
mal civil management is feasible. 

The manner and degree of control is 
likely to be different in each theater. 

In North Africa there are not enough 
non-military communications to offer any 
problem in their control. On the island 
of Viti Levu in the Fiji Islands the popu- 
lation is friendly; so control of non-mili- 
tary communications there should not 
offer any serious problems except that 
the number of wire circuits existing there 
now, according to available information, 
is so small as to make them of practically 
no value to any task force called upon to 
operate there. In New Zealand would be 
found an equally—or more—friendly 
population as well as some facilities, prob- 
ably, available and useful to a force 
which might operate there. Under such 
conditions control would probably be 
gained by cooperation with normal civil 
agencies controlling them except in areas 
actually occupied by the Army or Navy 
for military purposes. If France is in- 
vaded by the Allies in the face of German 
opposition, they will undoubtedly find 
the population friendly; but by the time 
fighting has moved back far enough to 
let them think about the use of non- 
military facilities, they will find that 
such facilities no longer exist, thereby 
eliminating the problem of their control. 
Perhaps instead we shall have to think 
of how to use military facilities for non- 
military purposes. 

Conditions in France during the last 
war may be a guide to what can be ex- 
pected now. In August 1914, as the Ger- 
mans advanced rapidly through Belgium 
and northern France confidently ex- 
pecting to use existing non-military fa- 
cilities of Belgium and France much as 
they had used those in their own country 
during mobilization, they found that 
Belgian and French facilities had been 
thoroughly destroyed. As troops and 
headquarters advanced they soon outran 
the ability of military or impressed ci- 
vilian agencies to construct new lines. 
Practically no radio had been provided; 
so the armies on the north flank of the 
German advance soon found themselves 
out of touch with each other and with 
GHQ. This resulted in a very serious lack 
of coordination in operations and con- 
tributed in no small degree to their fail- 
ure to accomplish their objective. The 
Germans learned their lesson from that 
and changed their Chief Signal Officer 
and their scheme of signal communica- 
tions. The Allies should not expect the 
enemy to leave any facilities as he is 
pushed back. 

When American troops arrived in 
France in 1917 fresh from a country 
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where they had all the telephone and tele- 
graph service that they wanted, they 
found that facilities available for long 
distance communications, either telephone 
or telegraph, were scarce. While French 
Posts and Telegraphs cooperated as fully 
as their facilities allowed, it was neces- 
sary for the American Army to construct 
its own long distance wire system extend- 
ing from GHQ at Chaumount to all the 
various bases in France as well as to 
London. 

The Signal Corps erected over 1,700 
miles of permanent pole lines in France 
and strung over 22,000 miles of wire. 
The system included nearly 155,000 tele- 
phones connected to 400 central offices. 
At the end of the war the system was 
turned over to the French Government. 

Suppose American troops were to make 
a landing in Japan. They might find a 
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useful communication system there if 
they landed and advanced fast enough, 
but they could not depend on the civil 
population to operate it in a way favor- 
able to us, and it would undoubtedly be 
necessary to take it over in toto and op- 
erate it by using military personnel— 
perhaps some of the WAAC’s—that are 
now in training. 


In Hawaii there arise still different 
conditions. Martial law was declared on 
the afternoon of December 7; on Decem- 
ber 9 a general order was issued by the 
military governor placing all activities 
of the Mutual Telephone Company under 
control of the signal officer of the Ha- 
waiian Department. This was for the 
purpose of insuring maximum use of 
facilities and stocks of supplies available. 
The Navy supervises transpacific radio 





while the Army supervises communica- 
tions between islands. 

Employees of communication com- 
panies are prepared to instruct patrons 
on what can and cannot be telephoned. 
A person desiring to call from Hawaii to 
the mainland must identify the person to 
be called and give a full account of the 
conversation to be held. If any names 
are to be mentioned, they must be given 
to the censors beforehand; and if any 
are mentioned that have not been sub- 
mitted, the connection is broken imme- 
diately. Other phases of conversation 
are dealt with similarly, and there are 
certain standard subjects that cannot be 
mentioned at all. The Army maintains 
practically the same system of control 
over the inter-island radio-telephone 
system. 


Night Operations 


By 


MAJOR COLLINS-POWELL, Military College, Curragh, Eire 
[Reprinted from An Cosantoir May-June 1942.] 


Even the ordinary mind untrained in 
methods of war and limited in its knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of modern 
weapons and engines of war must realize 
the following statements of fact: 

1. The tank is all-powerful if prop- 
erly used in daylight hours, but it is 
cumbersome to use and blind at night. 

2. The airplane is a menace to 
ground troops during daylight hours. 
It can deliver precision bombing from 
even high altitudes; it can effectively 
machine-gun and dive-bomb ground 
forces during daylight; it can spot 
movements of troops in open country; 
but it is relatively useless for this 
type of work when darkness falls. 

8. The machine gun and artillery 
find their best use in daylight when 
visual observation is possible. These 
weapons are of little value at night in 
anything but static operations. 


It may be truly stated that “in the 
night all cats are grey,” and in the night, 
modern weapons of war lose a great deal 
of their value. Everything depends on 
the man: his training, his tenacity, his 
courage and initiative. In view of the 
foregoing, our Army and L.D.F. (Local 
Defense Force) units must place night 
training high in the list of essential 
work, and by constant practice and at- 
tention to detail fit all ranks to under- 
take this difficult work. 
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Advantages of Night Operations.— 
These may be readily summarized under 
four headings: 

a. Introduction of surprise—an im- 
portant principle of war. 

b. Avoidance of observation. 

c. Avoidance of hostile aimed fire 
from superior ground weapons and 
aircraft. 

d. Avoidance of shock action of 
mechanized armored forces. 


Man naturally looks to darkness dur- 
ing which the bulk of his forces can rest. 
He relies on security by various means— 
sentry groups, patrols, listening posts, 
etc.; and if these security measures fail, 
he is open to annihilation from the night 
raiders whose numbers he finds difficult 
to estimate and whose attack is so swift 
and unexpected that he has little time in 
which to arrange anything but an im- 
provised defense. 

The eyes of the defender’s force are 
blinded by the darkness of night, and 
use of fires or any illumination will ren- 
der night bivouacs an easy target; con- 
sequently, provided adequate precautions 
are taken to insure a stealthy approach 
by the attackers, it should be feasible to 
effect surprise. 

It is possible to place a band of small 
arms fire around rest areas at night, 
but success depends on careful arrange- 
ments made in advance and also on suc- 
cessful operation of an alarm scheme. 


The armored fighting vehicle is no- 
toriously vulnerable at night. Its crews 
are small, and operations of the ma- 
chines during the day make severe calls 
on the stamina of its personnel; cross- 
country movement over unknown country 
is difficult and dangerous for tank crews; 
their armor provides complete protec- 
tion only against bullets, and given the 
sheltering cloak of darkness it is com- 
paratively easy to destroy them by spe- 
cial devices (Molotoff “Cocktails” etc.) 
provided night raiders are sufficiently 
trained to enable them to get to close 
quarters. 


The Disadvantages of Night Opera- 
tions.—Night operations are difficult and 
dangerous unless troops are trained to 
such’ pitch that they have implicit con- 
fidence in their ability to maintain di- 
rection and approach objectives cau- 
tiously and as a result of experience in 
training, have implicit faith in their 
leaders. Only first-rate troops have any 
hope of success; inexperienced men are 
liable to panic and confusion. Plans for 
all night operations must be simple. 
Maneuver is difficult, control is limited 
and there is constant danger of confu- 
sion, apart altogether from the difficulty 
of distinguishing between friend and foe. 


The Problem of Training.—There is 
no short-cut to proficiency in training 
for night operations. Success or failure 
of these operations depends entirely on 









the skill of the individual, and one badly 
trained man can upset the most careful 
plans and cause more confusion and 
panic in the ranks of the raiders than 
in those of the attacked. 
Elementary training 
particularly: 

Training of vision. 

Training of hearing. 

Direction finding. 

Movement in darkness individually 
and in groups. 

Efficient employment of short range 
and special weapons—Thompson 
gun, pistol, revolver, Molotoff 
“Cocktails,” grenades, knives, wire- 
cutters, bayonets, etc. 

Passing of messages and orders. 

Scouting. 


Methods of Training.—The foregoing 
presents problems all of which must be 
solved. The obvious question presented 
is: How is this training to be carried 
out? In the case of visual training, in- 
struction can only be given after the 
individual soldier is proficient in the sub- 
ject by day. It is advisable to start ele- 
mentary training on well-known ground 
when the soldier can easily understand 
the difference in appearance, shape, and 
size of objects in the darkness. During 
their training it will be noted that all 
objects appear larger. Outlines assume 
unaccustomed shapes because details dis- 
appear. It is desirable to observe with 
the moon shining from the rear and also 
to locate the observer in shadow. As 
progress is made, training of hearing 
can be combined with visual training. In 
this phase of instruction the soldier can 
be taught that the silence of night makes 
sound audible for a long distance; con- 
sequently, the distance of sound is under- 
estimated. Furthermore, it should be 
demonstrated that a scout can see better 
from the prone position and hear better 
with an ear close to the ground. 

Training for movement can first be 
considered in twilight near barracks. 
Emphasis should be placed on methods 
of movement and selection of ground for 
silent movement. In this phase the sol- 
dier is taught that on hard ground he 
should advance the foot gently, place the 
toe on the ground first and then lower 
the heel, and in soft ground or grass, 
etc., he raises the foot clear of the grass 
and puts heels down first, then lowers 
the foot gently. 


should cover 


Training in direction finding should 
follow the elementary periods, and in 
this phase all lessons taught previously 
can be practiced. Direction finding 
should be carried out with and without 
compass, and here again it is most de- 
sirable that easy ground, well known to 
the soldier, should be chosen. In this 
way confidence will develop, and the 
trainee is systematically prepared for 
movement over difficult and unknown 
ground. 





NIGHT OPERATIONS 


The good instructor will keep in mind 
that the sole purpose of night training 
is to enable the soldier to find his way 
over unknown terrain in darkness, to 
move silently, to avoid observation by 
the enemy, and to close with his enemy, 
destroy him and return to his rallying 
point. In addition, therefore, to the 
points already mentioned, emphasis 
should be placed on the following: 


a. Avoid use of lights—they disclose 
position and may result in loss of sur- 
prise. 

b. Avoid noise—fasten articles of 
equipment or any item that rattles. 

c. Aim at silent, swift movement 
even when not on roads or paths. 

d. Avoid movement on hard roads 
and use grass margins. 

e. Collective movement; observe the 
man to the front—conform to his 
movements. This eliminates necessity 
for orders. 

f. Pass information back quickly 
and silently. 

g. Wear identification marks—white 
stripe on back or around both arms. 

h. Practice rapid and slow crawling. 

i. Practice crossing obstacles, wire, 
wooded ground, etc. 

j. Practice falling. 

k. Use special footwear where neces- 
nary—gym shoes, socks over boots; 
dispense with unnecessary equipment. 


There is no short-cut to proficiency in 
this phase of military training. Prepara- 
tion of a syllabus requires careful 
thought and proper knowledge by the 
training officer of the requirements of 
men in learning fundamentals. Individ- 
ual training of the soldier must first 
receive consideration, and success or 
failure depends primarily on the care 
and forethought exercised in prepara- 
tion and supervision of this training. 
Proficiency can be obtained quickly and 
interest sustained if competitions are 
carried out in scouting, observing, pa- 
trolling, direction finding, ete. Most in- 
struction should be carried out at night, 
and herein lies the great advantage— 
military training can be combined with 
that of the L.D.F. with the result that 
Army units and L.D.F. units are afford- 
ed opportunity for cooperation with 
consequent beneficial results to both. 

Night training has other advantages. 
It breaks the routine of constant daily 
parades; its novelty appeals to the sol- 
dier; it develops initiative and powers 
of leadership; it makes for physical fit- 
ness and finally, it insures that if time 
comes for action we will have units 
capable of deriving maximum benefits 
from darkness and using that darkness 
as a useful ally and not as a dangerous 
foe. 


Before making a decision in regard to 
night’ attacks, a commander must give 
careful consideration to the following: 








Weather.—Dark and rainy nights are 
best. They make movements and control 
very difficult but are most favorable for 
surprise. Bright nights with wind blow- 
ing towards objectives are least suitable. 

Ground.—A study of details of night 
attacks indicates that in most cases of 
failure the fault lay in operations over 
difficult, broken country which had the 
effect of imposing great strain on the 
attackers and causing confusion by in- 
termingling of troops and columns; 
whereas in open country, attacks have 
been more frequently successful. In 
other words, night attacks differ from 
those carried out in daylight because 
they depend on the power of darkness 
for concealment and protection rather 
than upon terrain features. 

Training.—Troops must be thoroughly 
trained and disciplined. 

Objectives of Night Attacks.—The fol- 
lowing considerations are of primary im- 
portance in selection of objectives: 

1. A limited objective should be se- 
lected. 

2. The objective must be well de- 
fined and easily recognized. 

8. Approach to the objective and the 
objective itself must be carefully re- 
connoitered in daylight. 

4. The route should provide an area 
near the objective at which attackers 
can assemble prior to the assault. 

5. Roads, fences, hedges, etc. lead- 
ing toward the objectives are valuable 
as a means of maintaining direction. 

6. The objective selected should, if 
attained, assist future operations. 


Time of Attack.—The selection of time 
for attack depends entirely on the situa- 
tion. If the objective is to be attacked 
and consolidated, the attack is launched 
in sufficient time to complete capture and 
consolidation before daylight. This in- 
volves careful preparation and accurate 
calculation of the time taken to march 
to the objective plus estimation of the 
time taken for capture and consolida- 
tion. In a raiding attack wherein the 
attackers may have to get back under 
darkness, the time taken will have to be 
considered before any decision regarding 
time is made. The basic consideration 
which governs a decision of this nature 
hinges on whether daylight or darkness 
is desired immediately after the objective 
has fallen. 

Selecting Forward Assembly Areas.— 
This is the position where the attacking 
unit halts and takes up the formation 
to be used in the final advance. It 
corresponds closely to any assembly area 
ordered for a daylight attack except 
that, owing to darkness, cover is not an 
essential. The important point to remem- 
ber is that this assembly area is selected 
as close to the objective as possible con- 
sistent with safety, as the further away 
it is from the objective the less chance 
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there will be of preserving order in the 
last stages. 

Composition and Strength of the At- 
tacking Forces.—Foot troops or cavalry 
(cyclists) are best suited of all arms to 
overcome difficulties of night attacks. 
Armored or motorized cavalry or in- 
fantry can be effectively used in opera- 
tions requiring movement over long 
distances. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that surprise is liable to be lost 
by the use of any mechanical vehicles 
and that in any event dismounted action 
will have to be taken in final stages of 
the assault. 

The problems to be solved, therefore, 
are: 

a. How large should this infantry 
force be? 

b. What support can be given by 
other arms? 

Strength of the force employed de- 
pends on the same consideration ap- 
plicable to daylight attacks, except that 
the element of surprise, the likelihood of 
getting close to the enemy without loss, 
and difficulties in control all point the 
lesson that a minimum force consistent 
with requirements should be selected. 

Actual composition of the force will 
also depend on the situation. Specialists 
will be selected for specialist jobs. If 
the situation is one which demands the 
employment of demolition parties, troops 
trained in demolition work must be in- 
cluded. The important factors to ob- 
serve are: 

1. Include sufficient men and ma- 
terial to execute the task efficiently. 

2. Include only men who are physi- 
cally fit and trained in night work. 

8. Appoint as commander a man 
who has specialist knowledge of the 
particular task in hand and who has 
experience in leading men at night. 
Orders.—In view of the necessity for 

careful preparation in advance, warning 
orders should be given as speedily as 
possible to subordinate units after the 
decision has been made. 

Apart from details normally included 
in a daylight attack order, the following 
points require to be covered for an at- 
tack in darkness: 

a. A definite route for each column 
to the assembly area or line from which 
the assault will start. 

b. Means of identification. 

c. Means of guiding and assisting 
the command in maintenance of direc- 
tion and contact. 

d. A definite objective outlined in 
clear language for each element of the 
force. 

e. Action to be taken by other troops 
not participating in the direct attack 
but required to give assistance. 

f. Procedure to be adapted in case 
of success by attackers. . 

g. A rallying point in the event of 
failure. 
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MILITARY REVIEW 


h. A detail regarding arrangements 
for withdrawal and a general direction 
for withdrawal in case of a raiding 
attack. 


PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS 
BY COMMANDER 

a. Reconnaissance.—As already indi- 
cated, careful reconnaissance is vital for 
eventual success. If at all possible, phy- 
sical reconnaissance of the objective and 
the route to the objective should be car- 
ried out by a number of officers. The 
alternative is to make a study of maps, 
aerial photographs, patrol and _ intelli- 
gence reports and to make use of the 
knowledge of ground already in posses- 
sion of the L.D.F. or friendly inhabitants. 
As maintenance of direction is difficult, 
preliminary reconnaissance should cover 
examination of ground for well-defined 
land-marks, obstacles and direction aids 
such as streams, rivers, ravines, etc. 

b. Direction and Control.—The value 
of local knowledge possessed by L.D.F. 
personnel is emphasized. Naturally, the 
best choice is a man of officer or NCO 
rank because of his extra military 
knowledge and training. Compass bear- 
ings and connecting files are useful for 
maintaining direction and control. 

c. Distinguishing Marks.—Once or- 
ders are received, arrangements must be 
made to insure that each man carries 
distinguishing marks as prescribed. 

d. Troops — Food — Arms — Ammu- 
nition—The good commander insures 


that prior'to the march the men will be 
rested and fed, and that they will carry 
with them the “iron rations” necessary 
for sustenance during the operation. 
Only arms, ammunition and _ special 
weapons prescribed in orders will be car- 
ried, and selection of these depends on 
the task in hand. 

Action During the Attack.—No text 
can prescribe exactly what should be 
done once the attack takes place. A night 
attack depends for its final success up- 
on the initiative and courage of the small 
group. The following points should, how- 
ever, be observed: 

1. All ranks should know precisely 
what is to be done. 

2. Silence in initial movement pro- 
vides the chance of surprise. 

3. Speed, dash and individual cour- 
age bring success. 

4. The “small group” commander 
and his powers of leadership are of 
paramount importance. 

5. Start the assault from positions 
as close as possible to the enemy. 

SUMMARY 

The main guides to success in night 
operations can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

a. Simple plans. 

b. Limited objectives. 

c. Surprise. 

d. Care in preparation and recon- 
naissance. 

e. Use of local knowledge. 

f. Trained men. 





A Famous British Weapon and Its 
Methods of Working 


(Illustrated on Page 63) 


These explanatory drawings of the British 25-pounder 
illustrate its outstanding features and methods of transport 
and operation. The design of the 25-pounder allows for it 
to be swung in a rapid are for antitank shooting, two parts 
specially designed for this ease of traverse being the wheel- 
like firing-platform and the boxed “spade” at the rear of the 
trail. The flange and track of the firing-platform are identi- 
cal with those of the pneumatic-tired wheels, which thus swing 
the gun in a smooth circle, while the boxing of the “spade” 
has the double purpose of providing easy traverse over the 
ground and preventing the trail from embedding itself. With 
these facilities for quick changing of directional fire, corre- 
lated provision had to be made for stability; so specially 
designed platform-stays prevent the gun from moving on 
firing, all recoil being taken up by the recoil mechanism. The 
gun is operated by a crew of six men who are protected by a 
substantial shield and who have the benefit of very efficient 
sighting apparatus, including illuminating gear for night 
work. The 25-pounder is a quick-firing gun and employs 
three types of shells, as shown, fired by percussion, operated 
by a firing lever. The tapered barrel is 92.51 inches long and 
has a bore caliber of 3.45 inches. The breech is of the vertical 
sliding-block type—it is shown open for loading in one of our 
illustrations—and has provisions for automatic prevention of 
the cartridges slipping backwards during loading when the 
gun is at a high angle of elevation—£&xtract from The 
illustrated London News 5 September 1942. 





The British 25-Pounder 


DRAWN By G. H. Davis, Special Artist of The Illustrated London News. 
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Officers and the Soldier’s Mess 


By 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL EARLE D. BROWN, Quartermaster Corps 
Commandant, School for Bakers and Cooks, Seventh Service Command 


The following are extracts from lectures de- 
livered by Lieutenant Colonel Brown on the 
subject of Mess Management before officer 
groups stationed within the Seventh Service 
Command.—THE EDITOR. 


Nothing herein contained should be construed as 
a condemnation of all officers and all messes. I am 
meeting many fine officers whom it is a pleasure to 
know and a joy to serve with. Likewise, I have met 
many of the opposite type. I have seen many good 
messes, but few of them were as good as their officers 
seem to think. 

I believe in an esprit de corps and its value to the 
unit. It is fine to sell your organization the idea, but 
just repeating over and over again that everything 
is in tiptop shape does not necessarily make it so. 
Many officers have relied far too much on the state- 
ment of the experienced leaders who say that an or- 
ganization commander should develop high morale 
by telling the men over and over again how good 
they are. What these organization commanders fail 
to understand about such advice is that to make it 
work they themselves out of their qualities as offi- 
cers must give to the organization those things that 
really and truly make a man proud to belong. 

I doubt if there is an officer in the United States 
Army who, if he is doing all the things he ought to do, 
can find eight hours out of twenty-four in which to 
sleep. One thing most young officers and a sizeable 
group of older officers fail to understand is that the 
moment they accept their commission, they assume 
the position of an expert in everything. None of us 
have all the answers, but it is incumbent upon us 
when we do not know the answer to get it and get it 
quickly. 

In the process of finding the answer, and develop- 
ing yourselves as officers, you will come to one sub- 
ject that merits much more attention and study than 
has heretofore been given to it by the average officer. 
I refer of course, to the subject of Mess Management. 
It is no less important to the well-being of your men 
and the success of our Army than the medical atten- 
tion provided or the training for actual combat. I 
am not asking that you devote long hours to this 
function. It is not necessary. But it is necessary 
that you give to your mess twenty to thirty minutes 
a day of intelligent and understanding effort in solv- 
ing its problems. 

I am quite certain that most of us have at some 
time or other had the experience of witnessing an 
experienced inspecting officer at work. We were 
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astonished that any one man in the very few mo- 
ments it took him to walk down the line through the 
barracks, could see so many things. Sometimes it 
seemed as though the inspecting officer possessed 
super-natural powers; nothing seemed to escape him. 
If you were to ask such an officer the secret of his 
success, he would probably tell you that he saw what 
he was looking at. You, too, must develop the faculty 
of seeing what you are looking at. And in the pro- 
cess you will develop within your organization the 
feeling “do not try to put anything over on the old 
man; he sees everything.” 

For some reason officers have felt that there was 
something mysterious about the army mess, that 
only an expert trained in mess management could 
solve the many intricate problems. It must be for 
that reason that many officers inspecting a mess 
make a quick dash through the kitchen, listen only to 
the frequently meaningless palaver of the mess ser- 
geant and observe only those things he wants seen. 
Officers seem hurried and most anxious to get the 
kitchen inspection over with and get out. They do 
not know anything about cooking or running a 
kitchen and, therefore, do not feel qualified to argue 
a point with the cooks or mess sergeant. 

There is nothing mysterious about the army mess. 
Reduced to its simplest form, it means the converting 
of raw food stuffs, by the application of heat or cold, 
into a nourishing, palatable and well served dish for 
the soldier. You may not be a cook, but you have 
been eating food for a great many years, and I 
would hate to think that after so long a time and 
such a close association, you did not know which 
foods you like and the way you like them. Nine 
times out of ten, what pleases you will please your 
men. 

Your association with dirt is of equal long stand- 
ing. It dates back to the admonition of an exacting 
parent to “scrub behind those ears and wash your 
feet before going to bed.” Dirt is dirt wherever you 
find it, on the soldier, his equipment, or in the kit- 
chen. You will not stand for it ina rifle. Why stand 
for it in your kitchen? 

Young soldiers are eager to do a job, but they do 
not know and will not know until they are taught. 
This means, then, that in newly activated organiza- 
tions particularly, the company commander is fre- 
quently his own first sergeant, company clerk, supply 
sergeant and mess sergeant. He has to dig in and 
learn each of these jobs. Only by so doing can he 
teach them to others. 








When it comes to breaking in a mess sergeant, as 
in everything else, the officer should realize that there 
is no substitute for knowledge or hard work. Ac- 
quire a store of knowledge; then you will have 
something to pass on. 

I repeat there is nothing mysterious about an army 
mess. Do you know where the food comes from 
that you see in your mess? Are you acquainted with 
your unit supply officer? Have you visited the ration 
breakdown point to see how the ration is broken 
down for your organization? Do you know why 
there are substitutes in the field ration and what to 
do with the accumulation of unused supplies in your 
store room? 

Get acquainted with your unit supply officer and 
commissary officer. They will provide you with the 
answers to these questions. 

Do you inspect your mess just before meal-time? 
Are the mashed potatoes fluffy white or a dirty 
grey, lumpy mass? Is the meat sliced with or 
against the grain? It makes a big difference. Are 
the canned peas put on the stove an hour or so be- 
fore they are to be served, or are they merely 
heated through? Is the soup made from a rich meat 
stock, or were various vegetables thrown into a 
pot, water poured over them, seasoning added, and 
the whole thing cooked for probably half an hour, 
thereby resulting in little more than hot water lack- 
ing flavor and body? Are the green vegetables 
bright in color, or do they have a dirty green appear- 
ance, indicating over-cooking and loss of nutritive 
value? Are hot rolls served frequently to tone up 
the meal, or is it always bread, bread, bread. Is the 
bread fresh or stale? 

Some vegetables are less desirable than others 
from the soldier’s viewpoint. Do you know which 
vegetables they are? Are they always served the 
same way, or do you suggest to your cooks various 
ways and ideas for fixing these vegetables so the 
soldier will eat and enjoy them? 

Do your men complain that lamb is served too fre- 
quently? Do you know that seventy-five percent of 
the people, when lamb is properly prepared, cannot 
tell when they are eating lamb? Do you know what 
gives it the mutton flavor that so many people dis- 
like? 

Many soldiers do not like fish. Do you make it a 
point to see that your menu on fish days is sufficiently 
complete so as to insure every soldier a satisfactory 
meal, or is it a case where the soldier eats fish or goes 
to the post exchange? 

Do your cooks complain about the lack of hot 
water and blame it for the greasy dishes? Do you 
know why there is not sufficient hot water? 
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Cooks frequently complain, when criticized because 
of tardy meals, that the ranges are slow because of 
a lack of draft. Do you know that coal and wood 
ranges have to be cleaned daily, inside and out? Do 
you know what the flues look like when they are 
clean and free from soot? 

Is your kitchen infested with roaches and flies? 
Do you know that there are ways to exterminate or 
control them, and what those ways are? 

When your kitchen police scrub the floors, do they 
change rinse water frequently and scrub and mop 
with the grain or against the grain? 

The answers to these and thousands of other ques- 
tions are yours for the asking. Consult TM 10-405, 
The Army Cook, and TM 10-205, Mess Management. 

Do not be afraid of your mess. Take an interest 
in it and you will be most agreeably surprised at how 
easy it is to acquire mess knowledge and how quickly 
the mess will improve. 

For some unknown reason many officers have con- 
cluded that messes will run themselves, food will be 
plentiful, and that if there is a shortage the civilian 
population will be rationed so that the Army can 
have all it wants. The Army is not entitled to all it 
wants. It is entitled only to that which it needs. 

I assume that all officers are patriotic; yet there 
is much evidence to indicate that in some cases at 
least, the donning of the uniform constitutes the sole 
contribution and sacrifice for their country. For 
many months I have been preaching the gospel of 
food conservation, saying over and over again that 
food was fast becoming a critical item. Food is not 
plentiful, as we are now finding out, and will become 
less so as we go forward with our war effort. 

As patriotic gentlemen, sincerely interested in the 
success of our Arms, we must wholeheartedly sup- 
port the policies and programs laid down by those in 
authority. 

Right now much of our canned goods, both fruits 
and vegetables, are restricted to over-seas use. That 
means you must see to it that all fresh fruits and 
vegetables coming into your kitchen are properly 
prepared and served to reduce to an absolute mini- 
mum the use of canned products. For the same rea- 
son we are asked to consume other meats as a sub- 
stitute for pork and beef. The civilian population 
is being forced to do it, and we in the Army should 
do no less. All these things and many more need to 
be done to win the war. 

Wherever possible, we, because of the high patri- 
otic motives that prompted our entrance into the 
service, should set the example for all others to 
follow. 





The Man Who Stopped Hitler 


A Study of the Russian Soldier 


By 
RALPH PARKER 
Writing from Moscow 


(Reprinted from The New York Times 8 March 1942) 


In Tolstoy’s “War and Peace” Andrew 
Bolkonsky talked with Peter on the eve of 
the Battle of Borodino. “Victory” said 
he, “never can be and never has been the 
outcome of position, numbers or charac- 
ter of arms—least of all, position.” 

“Of what, then?” asked Peter, and 
Andrew replied: 

“Of the feeling in me and in him”— 
pointing to Timokhine, “in every soldier.” 

You could travel very far searching for 
the spirit of the Russian fighting man— 
the senior officer, the subaltern, the sol- 
dier in the rank and file of the Red Army. 
From the craggy coasts of Rybachi penin- 
sula near the Arctic, where, in bedoun- 
like robes of white, lonely watchers 
are on the alert for enemy convoys 
bringing supplies toward Petsamo, to the 
frequently contested heights of Sevas- 
topol studded with pill-boxes, the front 
stretches 1,800 miles. Anywhere along 
the sinuous line you might find the men 
of the Red Army sniping from pine trees 
in the north, manning guns on the verge 
of a forest, smashing German block- 
houses round Leningrad, turning across 
the bleak, swampy landscape to kiss the 
delivered soil of Russia, thundering on 
wiry horses from Orenburg across the 
beaten snow of the Northern Ukraine, 
waist deep in the icy waters of the Black 
Sea as they hoist supplies onto the shores 
of the Crimea. 

But you need not leave Moscow with 
the front-line atmosphere to have a 
shrewd idea of what is in the Red Army 
man’s mind—his convictions and the 
spirit which balked the Germans far more 
than their unpreparedness for the Rus- 
sian Winter. In Moscow you see him in 
all stages of his development—the young 
recruit forming up untidily in suburban 
squares or flocking good-naturedly into 
parks deep with snow, the youngster who 
has become a veteran with deep-set eyes 
holding memories of the front as he walks 
through the city with a group of his com- 
rades, the lieutenant at a ballet clasping 
a rifle between his knees in order to ap- 
plaud each pirouette in “Coppelia,” the 
political commissar with the frank 
expression of a good mixer who has 
snatched a few days between two engage- 
ments with the enemy in order to attend 
lectures in the capital, the wounded in 
hospitals recounting their experiences 
and impatient to return to the front. 
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Each of these soldiers has his own men- 
tal picture of the war’s splendor and ig- 
nominy. One of them remembers a wheel 
of a German motorcycle still spinning 
after his shot had caused the rider to 
pitch forward dead. Another speaks of 
fresh snow settling on the faces of the 
murdered civilians he found at Rostov, of 
the monstrous havoc on the roadside, with 
disabled tanks lurching in ditches and 
staff cars belching documents in confu- 
sion. Another recalls the standard-bearer 
galloping down the lines with a Red ban- 
ner when the regiment met with haggard 
partisans of Soviet Russia on the verge 
of villages where they had hidden from 
the enemy throughout the Winter in earth 
huts. 

Here is a wide variety of personality 
and experience, with human material as 
varied in race as the Ukranian and the 
Turcoman—war experience as different 
as that of the men who, with headphones 
over their fur hats, control mine-detect- 
ing machines, and blood-stained Cossacks 
in the van of Timoshenko’s southern 
armies. Yet out of all this it is possible 
to create the prototype of the Red Army’s 
fighting men—that is, his character. 

To begin with, he is essentially an or- 
dinary Soviet citizen. There is no army 
caste and the traditions being formed 
are not of a kind that depart from what 
is to be expected of a fighting ex-civilian. 
Education under the Soviet has no differ- 
ent impress for a combatant and a non- 
combatant. This is true of the army in 
war as in peace. 

The political staff of the army does 
more than arrange periodical pep talks. 
The army is taking its full share in mili- 
tary engagements, and it is the job of the 
political officer to broaden the mental 
horizon of the soldiers by keeping them 
well informed and explaining the reason 
for operations and the tactics employed. 

The desire for knowledge on the part 
of the Soviet citizen, in or out of uniform, 
is the heightening of that burning curi- 
osity which foreign observers since the 
seventeenth century have noted in Russia. 
It is apparent when you see how the Red 
Army man spends his leisure. 


Like most young people in this country, 
he is the son of parents who were illit- 
erate when he was born—80 percent of 
the Czarist Army in the last war were 
illiterate. He has the same eagerness to 


use the gift of literacy which he receives 
from Soviet education as causes the 
people of Moscow to stand in line for 
hours to obtain daily newspapers and to 
dawdle around bookstalls in the streets 
when temperatures are 40 below. 

Illiterate Russia sought entertainment 
in music, story telling and dancing, so 
developing a strong tradition to which 
the young Soviet citizen is still faithful. 
The songs of the Red Army are often set 
to tunes that his grandparents would not 
have sung—jaunty catching little tunes 
that have been popular since the revo- 
lution. They are quatrain in form— 
“chastushky”—and they record current 
events with the spontaneous vigor of 
Calypso tradition. The history of the civil 
war is contained in these popular ballads. 

Among the duties of young poets col- 
laborating in regimental newspapers is 
writing ballads about the exploits of local 
heroes, which are not only sung in the 
army but find their way back to the rear, 
becoming the folk-lore of villages where 
the heroes are known. 

Generally, however, the Red Army man 
spends his leisure educationally. His is a 
keen interest in technical questions, and 
if you ask Soviet tankist opinion of Brit- 
ish-built tanks or a Soviet pilot on Toma- 
hawks, he will speak with passionate 
interest, giving a detailed explanation of 
the merits or faults of the machines. If 
you ask the wounded soldier how it hap- 
pened, he wraps up his personal story 
with an intelligent account of the oper- 
ation, its aims and tactics. The Red 
Army’s newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda 
(Red Star), which forms the basis of 
army lecturing, contains little of what 
the Anglo-American press considers en- 
tertainment. The history of various typi- 
cal operations is described in technical 
detail. 

Nothing is farther from the truth than 
the opinion sometimes heard abroad that 
Russian soldiers are of a simple, childlike 
character and blindly obey orders. Equal- 
ly unfounded is the belief that the coun- 
try’s great resources of man power make 
the High Command extravagant in using 
troops. The single-mindedness of the Red 
Army man is not simplicity. He is alert- 
minded, with all attention focused on the 
aim of fighting, and his mind is clear of 
all doubts. 








He is no less critical of the conduct of 
the war as he sees it in his own sector. 
The revolutionary discipline is founded 
exclusively on recognition of merit, and 
the superior officer is always exposed to 
critical observation. 

Economy in using man power is funda- 
mental to Soviet strategy. Extra stretcher 
bearers were brought to the front during 
the cold weather to speed up the trans- 
port of wounded from the battlefield, and 
doctors hasten to apply modern treatment 
at advance dressing stations, so saving 
countless soldiers from the knife. 

Two anxieties which come naturally to 
any front-line soldier—how his family is 
faring and whether the home front is 
putting forth its full effort—are easily 
dispelled in Soviet Russia. In this social- 
ist country people have come to accept it 
as natural that the state takes full re- 
sponsibility in such an emergency as war 
for the welfare of the people, and though, 
with the present huge-scale evacuation, 
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many families are out of touch with 
members, there is a lack of anxiety, 
caused not by indifference but by confi- 
dence in the authorities. 

The Red Army man is gray-eyed with 
frowning brow, who smiles when he sees 
a chicken running frightened away from 
his tank, who is moved to tears when 
obliged to refuse a lift in the village the 
Germans are about to enter to the mother 
with two little boys clutching at her 
skirts and a baby in her arms; who is 
coldly tense as he mows down the enemy; 
to whom it is natural to tend a horse, sing 
a song, and enter a battle; who knows a 
little poetry—he likes to recite Pushkin— 
and remembers the song from the last 
film he saw; who expects a task to be set 
clearly by a commander he respects for 
his merits; whose sentiments are crystal- 
ized by simple things—a birch tree, the 
sunrise, a little child, a squirrel; who is 
a keen judge of character and a great ad- 
mirer of personal courage. His curiosity 
is boundless. 





“What do you think about when you 
go into action? a fighter pilot was asked. 

“TI am wondering what the enemy looks 
like and I like to get close to find out,” 
was the reply. 

The Russian soldier has great confi- 
dence in himself, and once he has learned 
the foe’s methods he applies his mind to 
the problem of countering them. Now 
that the Germans have lost the capacity 
to surprise him, he feels that he is a 
complete match for the enemy. He is 
fighting as a patriot, defending his 
motherland as did the soldiers of Alex- 
ander Nevsky, Pojarsky, Suvoroff and 
Kutuzoff; and he is fighting as a Soviet 
citizen defending the Soviet way of living 
against Fascist reaction, with belief in a 
righteous cause as fervent as that of the 
soldiers of Pugachov and Razin, rebels 
against the Czars of old. He believes pas- 
sionately, stubbornly, utterly. in the 
values he is defending and restoring to 
the liberated regions. 











There has been much written about leadership, an 
officer’s conduct toward his men, the maintenance of 
morale, bravery, conduct on the field of battle and 
kindred subjects, but little if anything has been writ- 
ten on what an officer and especially one with little 
or no experience is to expect when he moves forward 
into battle. 

It would seem that if these young officers and par- 
ticularly leaders of small units were given a thorough 
insight into what to expect, a far more efficient hand- 
ling of the situation would ensue in practically every 
case. 

Here is the trouble: An officer is taught how to do 
things, how to lead his men, how to envelop this or 
that flank, when he is to start, what direction to 
take, what objectives to reach and so on; but did 
anyone ever tell him what he is liable to expect 
en route? 

Did anyone ever try to prepare him so he would be 
in the proper frame of mind as he entered and during 
the battle, so that he would be able to meet the vari- 
ous situations as they occur, overcome them, use his 
resourcefulness? his initiative? 

Did anyone ever tell him that practically nothing 
ever happens as he expects it will in war, that there 
is nothing but one new and unforseen situation after 
another to overcome and that is why he is there and 
why leaders are necessary? Did anyone ever tell 


him that this would be in addition to the order he 
has been given? 
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Did anyone ever tell him that the order might not 
apply when he arrives at a crucial point and that it 
will be up to him to use his initiative and judgment 


from that point on? Has he been told that there 
“ain’t no” smooth-sailing streamlining in the com- 
pany and platoon? 

It would seem that if young, yes, and in most cases, 
older officers had the above firmly fixed in their 
minds before they came into the presence of the 
enemy and later went into action, there would be less 
breaking under strain, more officers capable of meet- 
ing the new and unexpected situations and less going 
back to “Blooey” and reclassification. 

What is a battle, anyway, whether it be a big one 
or a small one, an army or a platoon or even a squad? 
Isn’t it a moving situation from start to finish where 
the situation changes every minute, yes, every second, 
and what is correct procedure at ten o’clock may be 
absolutely wrong procedure five minutes later? Is 
not the enemy under the same strain? 

After all, isn’t it the side, great or small, that is 
able to meet the situation without going to pieces, 
that is more resourceful than the other, which nor- 
mally wins? 

If it were really known, in most cases young offi- 
cers leading their platoons and companies would 
probably have done much better could they have been 
made to realize that practically nothing would go as 
expected, this or that squad would lose its way, am- 
munition fail to arrive as expected, half a platoon 
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wiped out by machine-gun fire, artillery fire or a 
bomb from the air. But most of all these young offi- 
cers should know that the enemy is in the same boat. 
Things are going just as bad with him. He is having 
a hell of a time. These young officers should have 
constantly in their minds: “Now is the time for me 
to keep my head; nothing is going to stop me from 
going forward; this is what I have been taught to 
expect, and if I accomplish my mission no matter 
what happens I will be doing what is expected of 
me.” Such is the state of mind the young officer 
should be in and all the I.Q. tests and psychological 
dissertations will not help him in the pinches. 

Most civilians coming into the army forget one 
thing. They have, in practically all cases, been in 
positions where there was generally a normal pro- 
cedure, where things went on more or less smoothly, 
with little upsets here and there, perhaps, to vary 
the monotony. Did they ever stop to realize that a 
big depression is much the same in many ways as is 
a big war? A big depression is a moving situation 
changing every minute. How many banks, large and 
small businesses go under? And the ones that keep 
their heads above water are, in most cases, the ones 
best prepared to meet any situation that comes along. 
And so it is in the army: the officers great and small 
(in rank, not stature) who are prepared, most re- 


sourceful, with the most initiative, who know the 
enemy is having just as much thouble and perhaps 
more, will be able to cope with the situation at hand, 
overcome the difficulties and come out victorious. 

Battles are not like depressions in this respect. In 
the latter there are some rules governing the situa- 
tion. But in battles there are no rules. Not any more. 
We are fighting an enemy who constantly hits below 
the belt; most of his blows are fouls and our young 
officer must learn to hit below the belt and often and 
know the enemy will do it every time. 

In conclusion, it is believed that if at the various 
candidate schools the candidates were given instruc- 
tion along the lines above stated, much benefit would 
be derived and they would go into the presence of the 
enemy with an entirely different mental outlook from 
what is generally the case. When one misfortune 
after another comes in the heat of action and every- 
thing is going wrong, a young officer will then not 
feel himself a failure but will know that this is 
what he must expect and, what is even truer, his 
opponent is having just as hard a time; and the one 
will win who has the most resourcefulness, initiative, 
perserverence, the one who is able to “hold on when 
there is nothing in him except the will which says 
to him ‘Hold on.’ ” 





A German Daylight Patrol 


(Reprinted from Training Bulletin No. MTP 3-30 Fort Benning, Georgia) 


While the following article dates 
back to the final months of the first 
World War, it is still an outstanding 
example of a well conducted daylight 
patrol. It brings home the fact that 
the purpose of such a patrol is to 
get the information desired in spite 
of the resistance or obstacle that 
may appear at every turn—THE 
EDITOR. 


On 22 March 1918 the German 229th 
Reserve Infantry Regiment was par- 
ticipating in the German offensive which 
had begun the day before toward the 
west. After a considerable advance, the 
attack of the 229th was slowed down as it 
approached Saulcourt. The Germans 
were in contact with the English, but it 
was uncertain just where the latter would 
offer their principal resistance to a re- 
newed attack. 

A patrol consisting of a lieutenant, an 
ensign as second-in-command, one. light 
machine-gun squad and one rifle squad 
was sent forward to determine the loca- 
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tion of the new hostile main line of re- 
sistance. Machine-gun and minenwerfer 
fires by the regiment were to assist the 
patrol. 

The patrol moved forward about 11:30 
AM in a suiteble formation. Upon near- 
ing A it came under fire from a machine 
gun (as indicated) and suffered two cas- 
ualties, the leader being killed. The en- 
sign then took charge, and not wishing 
to become involved in a fight, he withdrew 
the patrol to the rear. This action was 
facilitated by the covering minenwerfer 
fire which was placed on the enemy ma- 
chine gun. 

The patrol crawled forward again after 
a slight detour, and near B surprised and 
captured two enemy sentries. It continued 
forward, advancing down an old trench. 
Heavy fire was then encountered from 
the direction of C. The patrol leader 
showed his map to his men and ordered 
them to move back, individually, some 
300 yards, then move south across the 
road and assemble in the vicinity of D. 
This was done. Hostile fire continued on 


the area which the patrol had just va- 
cated. At D the patrol leader could see 
that the English held Saulcourt, but it 
did not appear that the town was occu- 
pied in force. He noted that English out- 
posts were advanced directly east of the 
town but did not extend far to the south- 
east since he could locate no enemy near 
D. The patrol leader, taking great care 
to avoid hostile observation, then moved 
his patrol to the small woods at E. 

east. The attack succeeded with slight 
losses. 

Discussion.—The above article ascribes 
success of the division’s attack in large 
part to the leading of this one patrol. 
The paragraph of the German Infantry 
Regulations with which the article dealt 
reads as follows: 

From E he could see small English 
detachments on the southeast edge of 
Saulcourt, while directly to the west of 
the town and 600 yards in rear, he ob- 
served strong hostile forces digging in. 
The right flank did not extend far south 
of Saulcourt. The patrol leader imme- 








diately returned with his patrol to his 
regiment. The patrol had been gone two 
hours. The leader reported that Saul- 
court was held by an English outpost, 
while the main line of resistance was 600 
yards in rear, and that there seemed to 
be a gap in English defenses south of 
the town. 

Based on this report the division at- 
tacked without delay, making its main 
effort on the south, only a demonstration 
being made against Saulcourt from the 

“Reconnaissance may never be omit- 
ted during battle. No difficulties of 
terrain and no exhaustion of troops or 
leaders should cause it to be neglected. 

“Careful reconnaissance requires 
time, but it is nevertheless without 
value if the commander is not informed 
at the right moment as to its results.” 
Points of interest in the leading of this 
patrol are as follows: 

The patrol was led with vigor and 
determination. Having encountered re- 
sistance at several points it moved 
back in each case and tried elsewhere. 
It did not become involved in a useless 
fight nor did it permit enemy outposts 
to prevent it from accomplishing the 
mission of locating the British main 
line of resistance. 

The fact that there were no British 
near and east of E, although negative 
information, proved of decisive impor- 
tance. : 

The patrol leader got his informa- 
tion back promptly—in time for the 
important data he had obtained to be 
immediately exploited. 

Information is of no value if it does 
not reach the proper commander in 

time for him to use it. 
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Foreign Military Digests 


Digests of articles from foreign military periodicals; other items of interest 
from foreign publications are summarized in the Catalog of Selected Periodical 


Articles. 


Supply Service on the Tundra Along the Arctic Ocean 


[Translated at the Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, from a German article in Die Panzertruppe 


June 1942.] 


Resourcefulness is the one factor 
which often decides the outcome of a 
battle. When fighting in unusual 
terrain, such as the tundra—the 
treeless plain characteristic of north- 
ern Arctic regions—resourcefulness 
assumes added importance. The 
foregoing article illustrates some of 
the problems confronting an army 
engaged in the far north and requir- 
ing maximum resourcefulness from 


all ranks THE EDITOR. 


It was a busy day on the tundra. The 
mountain troops had been engaged in 
heavy fighting which, hard as it had 
been, had been mastered. 

Ammunition consumption was very 
heavy. All supply columns worked day 
and night to bring the required amounts 
of ammunition and fuel. The supply 
route which was used in this traffic 
started from nothing. When supply 
troops were first engaged on the tundra, 
they were faced with almost unsolvable 
problems: no highways, no roads, only 
boulders and rocks, lakes and swamps; 
no natural cover through forests, no 
towns, no houses, no native population. 
In short, it was a dreary land in the 
far north! 

At that time advancing troops could 
only be supplied by means of hundreds 
of porters. Not till the first paths were 
beaten were pack animals and light, 
horse-drawn wagon columns engaged; 
later, when a solid road and then a high- 
way were built, they in turn were re- 
placed by motor vehicles. In the con- 
struction of this supply route, many 
thousands of men were employed who 
were furnished by construction bat- 
talions, the Reich’s Labor Service and 
also Finnish construction troop organiza- 
tions. However, the highway possessed 
one weak point: a bridge 200 yards long 
whose use was governed by strict traf- 
fic regulations. 

It was, therefore, a busy day on the 
tundra. Cloudless sky, perfect flying 
weather and good view of the terrain. 
Even in the morning several low-flying 
enemy planes had attacked hurrying 
supply columns. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, about eighty bombers appeared, 
both English and Russian, and dropped 
their loads. The fuel supply station was 
hit by eight of the bombs, but a few of 
them were not on the target. By quick 
work on the part of the officer and men 
at the station, a fire and explosion were 
prevented. Order was soon restored, and 
issue of fuel continued. In the meantime 
the enemy bombers had continued their 
flight along the supply route. Suddenly 
the roar of the explosion of hundreds of 
powerful bombs was heard in the direc- 
tion of the only bridge. The bridge itself 
was not hit but the steep banks of the 
river were loosened for several miles, 
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and many tons of boulders, clay and soil 
plunged into the foaming water. The 
bridge disappeared in a few minutes and 
with it the only supply route to the di- 
vision was interrupted. The task of 
supplying the troops again became a 
serious task for the division supply com- 
mander. To be sure, he had supplied 
them with ammunition and food for four 
days, but the bridge could not be re- 
paired in this time. The engineers re- 
quired at least twelve days. It was 
utterly impossible to wait that long; 
therefore construction was first begun 
with a narrow foot-bridge. In thirty 
hours it was ready! 

Truck columns were already standing 
ready on both sides. On the near side 
of the bridge, some 300 carriers picked 
up the needed supplies, carried them 


across to the other shore and loaded 
them on waiting trucks. This tiresome 
movement of supplies went on continual- 
ly. After three days’ time, however, the 
foot bridge had become unserviceable on 
account of the swampy nature of the 
ground. Because of wise foresight, how- 
ever, a second foot bridge was already 
under construction and was soon ready. 

Thus, daily, in addition to ammunition 
supplies, hay and oats, the men carried 
across to the other side: 


50,000 portions of meat. 
22,000 portions of bread. 
20,000 liters of fuel. 


Promptly at the end of twelve days 
the newly-constructed supply bridge was 
opened for travel and supply service 
continued in its regular course. 

For us supply troops it was the joy 
and satisfaction that men in the front 
lines had not noticed the loss of this 
bridge—a sure proof that supplies of 
ammunition, fuel and food were ade- 
quate. 





The Vulnerable Aircraft Carrier 
[Reprinted from The Aeroplane (British) 19 June 1942.] 


Aircraft carriers are vulnerable craft. 
Suspicion evoked by the high percentage 
of loss among British aircraft carriers 
is confirmed by the still higher rate of 
loss of the Japanese in the engagements 
off Midway Island and in the Coral Sea 
and by the United States loss of the Lex- 
ington. The Japanese had. one carrier 
sunk in the Coral Sea and four off Mid- 
way. In two and a half years of the War, 
the British have lost four. To reply that 
all British and most Japanese carriers 
were sunk by land-based aircraft is to 
evade the main point. One immediate 
check on that argument is the fact that 
the Lexington was damaged by carrier- 
borne aircraft—so badly damaged that 
she blew up later. 

In sea warfare beyond range of shore- 
based bombers, the carrier is theoretically 
capable of protecting herself by a combi- 
nation of fighters, artillery and maneu- 
vers against enemy air attack. The loss of 
the Lexington seems to deny the theory; 
and the reason is easy to find. The Japa- 
nese were stronger in carriers than the 
Americans. Fighters have _ relatively 
short duration, and a mere novice in air 
warfare would know the value of delay- 
ing his main attack on a carrier until the 
fighters were about to land; consequently, 
both opposition and evasion were reduced 
to the minimum. At some time in a sea 
battle the carrier is always likely to be- 
come a fairly easy target. 

The real test of the carrier’s power of 
self-defense will only come if the Ameri- 
cans and Japanese should eventually fight 
a big sea battle out of range of land. And 
if the Japanese continue to fritter away 
their carrier strength in such dangerous 


invasion work, they will be outmatched 
in carriers when the true trial of strength 
takes pace. The carrier is always in the 
dilemma of having to choose between 
fighters for protection and bombers for 
offense. The inevitable compromise may 
gain or lose in effectiveness by the quality 
of air reconnaissance on which wise em- 
ployment of available aircraft depends. 
Knowledge of enemy movements at sea 
is more important than it ever was, be- 
cause of the speed at which a situation 
critical for the carrier, and therefore for 
the reconnaissance system of a whole 
fleet, may develop. 

So serious would be the loss of air sup- 
port to a fleet at sea that reliance on a 
single carrier is apparently no longer 
thought of. The multiplication of carriers 
in Japanese fleets off Midway Island is 
not necessarily proof that the Japanese 
hold this view, for the Japanese intention 
was to use those carriers as forward 
bases for bombers and fighters to support 
an invasion; but one result of that battle 
will probably be to create a demand that 
an ocean fleet shall be supplied with at 
least one extra carrier for which the 
bombers must search before battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers can close in and 
use their guns. Indeed, unless the big 
ships soon succeed in engaging each other 
in the Pacific, there would seem to be 
grounds for prescribing a whole fleet of 
aircraft carriers as the desirable answer 
to Japanese naval strength. Then a mas- 
sive air defense could go hand in hand 
with heavy air offense against surface 
vessels. 

One other important conclusion which 
has emerged from the Midway battle is 








that pattern bombing is still a power in 
operations against ships. The prowess of 
the dive bomber has been too often and 
too loudly proclaimed. Much too rarely 
has there been testimony like that of the 
naval officer who took part in fighting off 
the Norwegian coast in 1940. He esti- 
mated that only one bomb in every 500 
found its mark in those days. The odds 
may have shortened a good deal since 
then, but they are still quite long; and 
the American Army bombers off Midway 
helped to restore the balance by showing 
that a bombing pattern properly ar- 
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ranged cannot be escaped by any normal 
maneuver of a ship. 


Said Col. Walter J. Sweeney, leader of 
a squadron of Flying Fortresses which 
hit a Japanese carrier, “If we can get 
enough airplanes for attacks like these, 
nothing can escape us, since we can lay 
bombs in patterns which no ship can 
avoid.” To that should be added the re- 
mark that no Fortresses were lost in that 
attack. The devotees of the dive bomber 
will be wise to allow themselves second 
thoughts. 





Battery Telephone Lines on a German Front 


[An article which appeared in Artilleristische Rundschau April 
1942. Translated from German at the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


Many details and self-evident facts are 
discussed in this article. It has been 
shown, however, that even such things 
must be thoroughly thought out before- 
hand, or just at the crucial moment the 
connections between observation post and 
battery will fail. 

The situation: Firing position located 
about 500 yards to the left of village‘A”’; 
observation post, about 4,000 yards ahead 
on a direct line in front of village “B” be- 
hind our own front line. A grain field 
about 3000 yards long lay between firing 


sible for any one to go from the observa- 
tion post in search of trouble during day- 
light hours, as the terrain was totally 
open over this area. Therefore it took a 
long time for repairmen leaving the firing 
position to find and repair any trouble in 
view of the great distance between obser- 
vation post and firing position. In addi- 
tion to this we at first had absolutely no 
idea just where the trouble was along the 
lines. In order to do away with this un- 
desirable condition, we finally established 
a permanent repair station at the rear 
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position and observation post, reaching 
to the near side of village “B.” Ahead 
and to the right, orchards extended be- 
tween firing position and rear edge of 
village “B.” Village “B” was under heavy 
fire at times from guns and trench mor- 
tars of small and medium caliber. The 
front rows of the village streets were 
exposed to machine-gun fire from the en- 
emy from a vantage point in the hills 
which lay ahead. Medium caliber artil- 
lery shells and aerial bombs fell over the 
grain field. 

Two lines had been laid between obser- 
vation post and firing position, separated 
by an interval of from 300 to 500 yards 
in order that if one of the lines failed, 
the other might still function. For the 
sake of speed the two lines had originally 
been laid on the ground at night with aid 
of a compass and ran straight from ob- 
servation post to firing position. Hence, 
they had originally run across the unob- 
structed grain field and across village 


Unfortunately, it became apparent that 
we had continuous trouble with this sort 
of line, and it took too much time to find 
and repair the trouble. 

The lines were constantly subject to 
trouble where they crossed through vil- 
lage “B.” In the beginning it was impos- 





edge of village “B.” Two pieces of appa- 
ratus were permanently cut into the lines 
here. When a line went out of order, it 
could be ascertained whether the trouble 
was in village “B” or in the open field. 
In case the former location was the seat 
of the trouble, repairmen were able to 
reach the damaged place much faster 
than if they had had to come all the way 
from the firing position. Too, after we 
had constructed a trench for protection 
it was unnecessary for any one to set out 
from the observation post in search of 
trouble, for movements were now pos- 
sible over this stretch during the day. 
This permitted reduction in personnel at 
the observation post, an advantage which 
should not be underestimated in view of 
the great danger at this point and the 
usually limited quarters in the post. It 
was also possible to couple the lines at 
the repair station so that when, for ex- 
ample, line No. 1 from observation post 
to repair station was out of order, yet it 
was in order from repair station to firing 
position; and in the case of line No. 2 
the connection between observation post 
and repair station was in order but was 
out of order between repair station and 
firing position, then by coupling together 
line No. 2 between observation post and 
repair station and line No. 1 between 









repair station and firing position, a good 
connection could be obtained. 

We soon found that in village “B” a 
great deal of trouble occurred early in 
the morning and evening when the lines 
were broken by the heavy traffic of dis- 
patch riders, units engaged in supplying 
food for the men, changing of forces and 
all sorts of other vehicles. In order to 
overcome this trouble, we raised the lines 
clear of the ground wherever possible. 
At the same time we were fully aware of 
the disadvantages of elevated lines. We 
knew that cable which is clear of the 
ground is more endangered by bursting 
shells than cable laid on the ground and 
that it is harder to work on elevated lines 
in exposed places than where lines are 
laid on the ground. It soon became ap- 
parent, however, that the trouble result- 
ing from gun fire in the case of elevated 
lines did not reach the proportions of the 
trouble resulting from gun fire in the 
case of lines laid on the ground when dis- 
turbances arising from traffic were added 
to the latter. In addition, raised lines 
showed the following advantages: cable 
laid on the ground was pressed into the 
ground by traffic where it passed over 
soft roads and village squares. It was 
then difficult to find the separated ends 
and pieces, especially at night, particu- 
larly when one stops to consider that a 
great number of cables crossed and re- 
crossed in the village, all of them being 
more or less damaged. On days when 
there was a great deal of trouble in the 
lines this latter situation led to an ex- 
cusable but none the less disagreeable 
mix-up of cables. If one of the repairmen 
found a piece of his cable missing, he nat- 
urally began pulling at some of the other 
loose ends lying around. If he succeeded 
in pulling out a long piece, he put it into 
his line. Whether this was a lost piece of 
cable belonging to his line or whether it 
belonged to some other line was not easy 
to determine on account of the speed with 
which the repairman always had to work, 
and at night it was even more difficult. 

It is obvious without explanation that 
none of these conditions existed in the 
case of raised lines. Too, in the case of 
raised lines, the various conductors were 
better shielded from one another and con- 
versation was more intelligible, some- 
thing which was very much to be desired 
in view of the great number of repaired 
places (as high as 30 per 1000 yards) and 
the insulation which was none too good. 
Matters would have been very bad in the 
case of cable laid on the ground when 
freezing weather suddenly set in. As 
could be seen in the case of other cables, 
the latter were frequently frozen on or in 
the mud, an entirely impossible condition, 
especially when it is considered that it 
would be impossible to pick them up un- 
damaged in case it were necessary to 
move observation post or firing position. 

When we again moved our cables, we 
saw to it that they followed a route as 
little exposed to enemy view as possible 
and so ran through streets of the village 
which had been proven not to be the ob- 
ject of enemy fire. We ran the cables over 
two routes which were entirely separated 
in order in this way to obviate the danger 
that both cables would be put out of com- 
mission simultaneously. Incidentally, it 
should be noted that it cost not a little 
trouble and a great deal of search before 
two routes could be found which met the 
requirements as closely as we have stated 
them. . 

There were disturbances in the cables 
running from the rear edge of the village 
to the firing position on account of enemy 
artillery and aerial bombs. We were not 
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able to escape this difficulty by shifting 
the cable, but this was not urgently neces- 
sary, since such disturbances were rela- 
tively few. It was much more unpleasant 
at night when heavy vehicle traffic moved 
in every direction across the field. In this 
way hundreds of yards of our cable were 
often torn loose, dragged away or crushed 
into the soft earth. It was then much 
harder to find and splice the ends which 
were lying around somewhere in the field 
than in village “B” where at least the 
houses prevented the cable from getting 
too far away. It would have been no use 
trying to raise the cable here, for at night 
even the poles would have been run over 
and broken by the vehicles. We decided, 
therefore, in spite of the increased length 
of the route, to run the cable to the right 
and through the orchards already men- 
tioned. Here it was protected against 
vehicles. 

We found that the shortest route is not 
always the best for a cable, but under 
certain circumstances a route which may 
be considerably longer is less risky from 
the point of view of gun fire, offers more 
protection against traffic and is less ex- 
posed to the enemy. Neither time nor 
pains should be spared in selection of 
cable routes, and the same consideration 
should be given to this matter that is 
given to the selection of observation posts 
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and firing positions. For of what use are 
the finest observation posts and firing 
positions when the connection between 
them is not functioning and fails at cru- 
cial moments? 


It is absolutely necessary, if every- 
thing is not to be in a state of continuous 
confusion, to name the lines: for example 
line No. 1, line No. 2, Battalion line, 


Radio Detachment Line, etc. Even 
the wires must be marked in some 
simple manner at every station, for 


instance, line No. 1 has one knot, line 
No. 2, two knots, ete. It is recommended 
that this designation should be recorded 
in writing at every station because time 
and again, in case quarters are crowded 
or there is a change in personnel, the 
different lines are mixed up. Until such 
markings are made, it has not happened 
only at first but repeatedly that repair- 
men got hold of the wrong wires in their 
haste and repair was delayed, to say 
nothing of the effort wasted. 


We stationed our radio detachment 
about a hundred yards from the obser- 
vation post, which was an advantageous 
position for them and would not betray 
the presence of the observation post in 
case they themselves were discovered. 
Thy were connected with the observation 
post by a short branch cable. 





How the City of Yukhnov Was Captured 


[An article from the Red Army newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda 
6 March 1942. Translated from Russian at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.] 
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The battle of Russia has brought 
into practice many innovations in 
field tactics. The absence of a rigid 
front line, after the pattern of World 
War I, and the fluidity of both of- 
fense and defense have caused both 
sides to construct their defenses 
around strongly fortified points of 
resistance. Cities, towns and even 
small populated localities have been 
transtormed into strong points of 
this type. They have been found 


capable of offering prolonged resis- 
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tance to the advancing enemy, who, 
if unable to capture such a strong 
point by a frontal attack, proceeds to 
by-pass it and occupies the surround- 
ing localities. An example of action 
of this type is illustrated in this ar- 
ticle, describing a battle which took 
place in central Russia during the 
1941-42 Soviet winter offensive. 


—THE EDITOR. 


This morning, 5 March 1942, our units 
by a swift blow threw out the German 





occupying forces from the city of Yukh- 
nov and captured it. This is a new victory 
for our armies which continue to press 
the enemy westward. 

The Germans regarded Yukhnov as one 
of their strongest centers of resistance in 
this region. They even began fortifying 
it during the battles for Kaluga. Already 
having felt the power of advancing Red 
Army units and seeing that they would 
be unable to hold Kaluga, Medyn and 
Myatlevo, the enemy attempted to create 
a defensive line in the region of Yukh- 
nov. They did not succeed in creating 
such a line. The Germans failed to antici- 
pate certain things. For instance, their 
plan did not foresee a speedy advance of 
our forces south of Yukhnov. Advancing 
Soviet units captured Meshchovsk, Mo- 
salsk, Sukhinichi: i.e., cities on the line 
which the enemy intended to consolidate 
for defense. The enemy also did not think 
that our forces would capture the city of 
Kirov. In the meanwhile the Red Army 
captured Dorogobuzh, which prevented 
the Germans from forming any kind of a 
defensive line here. All they retained was 
several points of resistance the center of 
which was Yukhnov, which was blocking 
our advance to the west and served partly 
as protection for Vyazma from the south- 
east. 

These are the reasons why the enemy 
attached such importance to Yukhnov 
and was holding it with such tenacity. 
The Germans did,not hesitate to lose 
other neighboring localities and were 
forced to weaken other sectors, but they 
continued to hold on to Yukhnov. 

This also explains the exceptionally 
severe nature of the battles for Yukhnov. 
At first the Germans tried to offer resis- 
tance on the approaches to the city but in 
spite of their determined defense of popu- 
lated, fairly strongly fortified points, the 
enemy failed to hold them. During recent 
days, battles took place around the city 
and in places on its outskirts. 

A characteristic feature of the battles 
for Yukhnov is the systematic grinding 
up process of enemy personnel and the 
destruction of his matériel. The German 
command had reinforced the Yukhnov 
garrison and strong points east and 
souteast of the city. The Germans were 
throwing in all of their reserves avail- 
able nearby, including local security 
units, specialist troops, etc. Our forces, 
however, were moving forward slowly 
but with determination and were grad- 
ually destroying these enemy replace- 
ments. It can be asserted without fear of 
error that the battles for the city have 
cost the enemy several thousand killed 
and a great amount of matériel and other 
equipment. That this is a fact may be 
judged by the results of battles for a 
large center of resistance situated on the 
approaches to Yukhnov. 

This point (a village) was defended by 
a German regiment. It was blocking the 
road to the city, and the Germans were 
fortifying it with all their strength. Our 
units undertook their first offensive ac- 
tion at night. It began by heavy artillery 
fire on the enemy fortifications, and when 
the enemy firing points at the eastern 
limits of the village were partly de- 
stroyed and partly silenced, advancing 
units attacked the enemy. Artillery ac- 
companying the infantry continued to de- 
stroy nests of enemy fire while lead was 
poured from automatic weapons on ene- 
my fortifications, pinning down the ene- 
my infantry inside. Advancing units oc- 
cupied the edge of the village, but here 
they encountered strong enemy fire. In 
this engagement the enemy left 260 dead, 
four guns and 12 machine guns. 














Towards noon the battle flared up with 
renewed vigor. The enemy moved up rein- 
forcements in the strength of about two 
companies and six tanks and counter- 
attacked. The counterattack was led by 
tanks, but two of these were immediately 
disabled by our artillery. Intense Soviet 
fire pinned the enemy infantry down to 
the ground. Thereupon our infantry 
strongly attacked with the bayonet. More 
than one hundred German bodies littered 
the streets. 

However, in spite of heavy losses the 
enemy continued to hold part of the vil- 
lage. During the night one of our bat- 
talions went around the village and cut 
the road over which German reinforce- 
ments were moving up. Towards morn- 
ing this battalion attacked the enemy 
from the rear while other Soviet units 
were attacking from the front. After a 
short engagement the Germans began to 
throw down their arms and ran in all 
directions. Here they lost an additional 
110 soldiers and officers killed. 

After this center of resistance was cap- 
tured our units emerged directly near 
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Yukhnov, but here the enemy had strong 
fortifications. The advancing force, hav- 
ing met resistance, was delayed. It was 
decided to by-pass the city. After several 
days our units succeeded in placing 
Yukhnov under pressure on three sides. 
Intentive battles continued by day and 
night. Our units continued to decimate 
enemy infantry. During the first days the 
enemy attempted counterattacks, but al- 
most all these were repelled with heavy 
German losses. 

German power was being dissipated, 
and the only thing enabling the enemy to 
maintain themselves at Yukhnov was the 
strong fortifications and defensive fire 
which continued with some power. 

Yesterday our units struck against the 
city simultaneously from several direc- 
tions. The blows were so swift that the 
Germans were unable to offer any kind 
of serious resistance. 

The battle was very short in the city 
and took place only in a few sectors. At- 
tacked suddenly, the Germans speedily 
retreated abandoning great amounts of 
matériel and supplies. 





Crash Technique 
Russians Ram Axis Planes 
[Reprinted from the Air Forces News Letter May 1942.] 


One of the specialities of Russian air- 
men in their battle against the German 
air force is the tactics of ramming enemy 
planes. The sacrifice of a dying pilot in 
a damaged plane by a deliberate collision 
with his foe is a relic of the first World 
War, but the Russians have developed 
ramming as a definite tactic from which 
both pilot and plane may escape undam- 
aged. 

Ramming was developed by the Russian 
airmen after they observed that frequent- 
ly German, multi-motored bombers es- 
caped after being hard hit and seriously 
damaged by Russian pursuits. Often the 
pursuit pilot scored heavily, killing part 
of the bomber’s crew and disabling one or 
more motors. However, these attacks 
usually exhausted the pursuit’s limited 
ammunition supply, permitting the bomb- 
er to limp behind its own lines. Ramming 
is designed to destroy these crippled 
planes. It takes a combination of skillful 
piloting and utilization of the crippled 
victim’s lack of maneuverability to exe- 
cate a successful ramming operation with 
a minimum of damage to the attacking 
pilot and plane. More often the attacking 
plane is damaged and the pilot bails out. 


Three Methods 


Soviet flyers employ three types of 
ramming according to Major N. Denisov 
in a recent US.S.R. Embassy Bulletin. 
The most dangerous is the direct blow. 
Hitting the enemy plane with a part of a 
Russian plane and clipping control sur- 
faces by slight propellor contact are also 
used. The latter method calls for the 
ereatest skill and offers the best chance 
of survival. 

Major Denisov points out that the pro- 
pellor clipping method calls for an ap- 
proach from the rear with the attacking 
plane’s speed adjusted to that of the ene- 
my. As soon as slight contact is felt the 
attacker may drop away to avoid crash- 
ing with the enemy plane as it falls. If 
the ramming flyer is too slow he may 
easily become entangled with the stricken 
plane and be dragged down with it. 

American Air Forces observers abroad 


report numerous examples of the Rus- 
sians’ ramming tactics and there are ac- 
counts available from Soviet flyers who 
have rammed German bombers and made 
successful landings. Here is the account 
given by Junior Lieutenant V. Talakahin 
who was awarded the order of Hero of the 
Soviet Union for his exploits: 

“On the night of 6 August 1941, when 
fascist bombers made one of their at- 
tempts to break through to Moscow, I was 
ordered to take off in my fighter and 
patrol the approaches to the city. I soon 
spotted a Heinkel 111 at an altitude of 
about 15,000 feet. Swooping down I man- 
aged to get on its tail and attacked. 


Russian Describes Attack 


“With one of my first bursts I put the 
bomber’s right engine out of commission. 
The plane banked sharply and set its 
course for home, steadily losing alti- 
tude. I continued to attack the enemy 
and gave him about six bursts following 
him down to about 7,500 feet when my 
ammunition gave out. What was I to do? 
I could have followed the bomber farther 
but that would have been useless. With 
only one engine it could still fly quite a 
distance and perhaps escape. There was 
only one thing to do—ram the enemy. 

“T decided to chop off his tail with my 
propellor and opened my throttle. Only 
about 380 feet now separated the two 
planes. I could clearly see the armor plat- 
ing on the bombers belly as I approached 
from behind and below. 

“At that moment the enemy opened fire 
with a heavy machine gun. A searing 
pain tore through my right hand. Im- 
mediately I gave my plane the gun and 
the whole machine, not just the propellor, 
struck the bomber. There was a terrify- 
ing crash. My fighter turned upside down. 
I unfastened my belt and drew up my 
feet, crawled to the opening and threw 
myself overboard. For 2,400 feet I fell 
like a stone, not opening my parachute. 
Only after I heard the roar of my plane 
to one side did I pull the ripcord. 
landed in a small lake and made my way 
to shore.” 





Landed Plane Safely 


Pilot Michalev of the Soviet Fleet Air 
Service was credited with ramming a 
Heinkel 126 in one of the first appear- 
ances of this new German aircraft on the 
Russian front. Mikhalev dived on the 
bomber after exhausting his ammunition. 
His propellor ripped the Heinkel’s stabi- 
lizer and rudder. A flying piece of wreck- 
age struck Mikhkalev on the shoulder but 
he managed to bring his plane down 
safely. The Heinkel crashed and burned. 

Pilot Vinogradov did his ramming in 
the old-fashioned way. Fighting a single 
Nazi bomber over a vulnerable Russian 
target he exhausted his ammunition 
without getting a decisive hit. Meanwhile 
a bullet punctured his gas tank and his 
ship burst into flames. Vinogradov hurt- 
led into the Nazi bomber and both planes 
were destroyed. 

Another Soviet pilot who rammed and 
lived to tell about it is Alexandrovich 
Kiselev. He escaped with only a scratch 
on his cheek after bailing out. His plane 
was lost. 

“Tt didn’t come off so well,” said Kise- 
lev describing his ramming. “I am sure 
it is possible to ram an enemy ship with- 
out losing one’s own machine. I was a bit 
excited and I suppose that is why I 
muffed the job. 

“My ammunitin ran out. The enemy 
had hit my oil tank and radiator and my 
engine was just about giving its last 
gasp. I didn’t want to let him get away 
so I went at him from below to get at his 
tail with my propellor. It was possible to 
calculate the movement so as to clip him 
with the tips of my propellor. But a 
stream of oil messed up my windshield 
and I couldn’t see very well. 

“Just as I was approaching him the 
suction of the air whirls caused by the 
Nazi plane swept my machine upwards. 
I got mad then and rammed him from 
above digging into his left side. I knocked 
my face against my stick. If I had figured 
it out properly that wouldn’t have hap- 
pened. 

“The enemy plane disappeared. My own 
plane went into a spin, I tried to pull out 
but it was no use. I took my feet off the 
controls, stuck my head outside and was 
knocked back into my seat by the air 
blast. I pushed off with one foot, counted 
to eight, ripped and floated down.” 

Lieutenant Katrich of the Soviet Air 
Force relates another ramming incident: 

“At about 10:00 AM I was told that 
an enemy plane had been sighted heading 
for Moscow. I took off at once and soon 
spotted a vapor trail at about 18,000 feet. 
The enemy was above and ahead of me. I 
put on my oxygen mask and picked up 
altitude. I drew up to within 300 feet of 
the Nazi plane. I sprayed him from stem 
to stern. It was only then that the Nazi 
crew noticed me. The cabin gunner re- 
turned fire. I gave them another long 
burst until I saw flames streaking from 
their port engine. After the third attack 
my ammunition gave out and their taii 
gunner was silent. The left engine was 
burning but the plane continued to fly. 
The pilot was apparently counting on my 
fuel supply being exhausted. It was then 
I decided to ram him. 


Thought of Ramming 


“T had thought a lot about ramming. 
The first reports of ramming by our flyers 
interested me but in most of them the 
planes had been lost. I thought it would 
be possible to ram without sacrificing 
one’s own plane and here was a chance to 
test my theory. 

“I approached the bomber from the 
left of its stern and aimed my nose at its 
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tail, calculating my attack so as to clip 
its stabilizer and rudders with the tips 
of my propellors. My calculations proved 
correct. There was a slight jolt. I throt- 
tled back and banked. When I came out of 
the turn I saw the enemy gliding sharply 
downwards. I glided after it. The Nazi 
pilot made several attempts to level off. 
By gunning his motor he managed to fly 
level for a few seconds before dropping 
off again. He finally lost control and dove 
into the ground. The ship burned. I 
landed at my home airdrome. My plane 
was undamaged except for a dent in my 
propellor which caused heavy vibrations.” 

One of the most spectacular instances 
of ramming which throws an interesting 
sidelight on the combat psychology of 
Russian airmen was told by eyewitnesses 
at the airdrome over which the battle oc- 
curred. Sergeant-Major Nikolai Totmin 
took to the air as his home field was at- 
tacked by eight Ju-88 dive bombers 
escorted by a pair of Me-109 fighters. 
Totmin set one bomber’s port engine afire 
with his first burst but was attacked by 
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the Me fighters before he could finish the 
bomber. Totmin banked sharply to battle 
the fighters. One Me followed the bombers 
but the other stayed to take on the Rus- 
sian. 

Totmin and his Nazi opponent went 
into a tight circle trying to turn inside 
each other. The Nazi went into a quick 
climb and Totmin followed him. The Nazi 
then turned to attack and Totmin banked 
sharply to bring his plane hurtling head- 
on at the Nazi. Both planes sped toward 
each other but at the last moment before 
collision the Nazi heeled his plane over. 
At that instant Totmin banked in the op- 
posite direction and drove his plane into 
the Nazi’s wing. 

Totmin’s plane staggered under the 
shock and both planes spun earthward. 
Totmin twice tried unsuccessfully to bail 
out but the air pressure forced him back 
into the cockpit. The third time he got out 
but he was only 120 feet from the ground 
and his chute didn’t have time to open. 
He fell not far from the wreckage of the 
plane he had rammed. 





Tank Attacks on Occupied Villages 


[An article from the Red Army newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda 


23 April 1942.] 


At the present stage of the Soviet-Ger- 
man war the Red Army has had to use 
tanks many times to fulfill combat re- 
quirements of breaking through a forti- 
fied region or successfully developing an 
attack. The tank application is particu- 
larly true when attacking an enemy who 
has concentrated his defense in villages 
due to severe winter weather. 


On numerous occasions is has been 
clearly demonstrated that it is best to 
attack with small tank groups, the first 
echelon to include heavy tanks. When 
possible, this echelon approaches the 
given locality from an angle and con- 
cerns itself only with the edges of vil- 
lages. Moving at high speed the tanks 
shoot at firing points situated in and be- 
tween the houses, silence enemy machine- 
gun nests and emplacements, and disor- 
ganize the enemy defensive system. On 
one occasion infantry sub-units moving 
along with and parallel to the tanks were 
quickly able to capture a village in which 
the enemy defensive system had been dis- 
rupted by tank fire. When necessary to 
make a frontal attack, as when a village 
is spread out in a hollow, deep gully or 
along a river defended by steep inclines, 
tanks must move directly into the village. 


Tanks of the first echelon must strike 
hard and quickly. They move in “V” for- 
mation, apex leading. The leading tank 
travels at top speed along the edge of the 
village, firing its cannon and machine 


guns. The remainder of the tanks follow 
at some distance, observing the sources 
from which the enemy returns fire. With 
this echelon, it is necessary to have in- 
fantry shock troops armed with automatic 
rifles and hand machine guns. They get off 
at the edge of the village. 

The second echelon develops the attack 
in cooperation with other infantry shock 
troops. The third echelon is charged with 
supporting the infantry, wiping out re- 
maining enemy resistance, and finally 
taking advantageous defensive positions 
against possible counterattacks. Attack- 
ing infantry units break into the village 
along with the tanks, skirt the enemy 
flank, and cut off his line of retreat. The 
engagement can only be considered con- 
cluded when the tanks have reached the 
opposite side of the village and the in- 
fantry has entrenched itself, Battle con- 
ditions call for complete coordination be- 
tween tank and infantry units together 
with an excellent system of communica- 
tion. 

For some time the Germans have em- 
ployed smoke in street fighting. When 
fighting is already going on in a village, 
they attempt to cut off tanks through 
smoke screens with the aim of outflank- 
ing and destroying the tanks. In such 
cases the tanks quickly assume a defen- 
sive formation; motorized infantry shock 
troops and sub-units press forward to 
ward off possible counterattacks launched 
under cover of the smoke screen. 





Development of the Antitank Gun 
[An article from The Times (London) 8 April 1942.] 


In the last 10 months’ fighting in Libya, 
tank warfare has won or lost every battle, 
and the tanks in use have changed beyond 
recognition. They cannot get enough 
armor and armament. As one side has 
improved its tanks the other has tried to 
out-do it, each side favoring its own basic 
machine. The Germans’ choice is the 
heavy, well-armored tank, mounting a 
heavy gun, and they rely on one shot from 
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this gun to be sufficient. The British favor 
lighter armor and greater speed, and rely 
on a lighter, quick-firing gun which has 
to get several shots home to be effective. 
The Germans declare that fire from a 
moving tank is ineffective and inaccurate. 
The British disagree. 

But tanks are losing their personality. 
Up till now the chief function of the tank 
has been to knock out other tanks. Now 


they are also becoming a ferry service for 
infantry and antitank guns, and infantry 
are used to clear out the enemy’s antitank 
guns. Behind the infantry come the tanks 
with their own supporting antitank guns 
which are more of a menace than the 
tanks themselves because the latest anti- 
tank weapons are incredibly advanced 
and good. 


The “Coming” Weapon 


Libya has proved that this is the “com- 
ing” weapon. It is no longer defensive but 
has become an offensive weapon and is 
well on the way to neutralizing the tank 
completely. Surveys of the Libyan offen- 
sive indicate that both sides lost more 
tanks by ground antitank guns than were 
knocked out by other tanks. Both -sides 
have developed new antitank weapons of 
revolutionary design, and the German 
type is particularly revolutionary. It is 
a 105-mm with a tapered barrel. The tap- 
ering permits the force to be concentrat- 
ed, giving greater muzzle velocity and 
staying power. The projectile is so heavy 
that it does not need explosive qualities. 
It has tremendous power over a long 
range and great penetration. 

The British have developed their own 
types. The effectiveness of these weapons 
cannot be discussed in detail, but develop- 
ment is towards lightly-armored, power- 
ful weapons, operated by small crews. 
They can outgun five times their number 
in tanks and are cheaper and easier to 
produce. Included in the antitank gun 
development is the field artillery, which 
is about to come into its own again. 

In mobile warfare light and medium 
artillery are seldom used for anything but 
defense against tanks. While the specific 
antitank gun is developing into an offen- 
sive weapon, the field artillery is _be- 
coming a defensive weapon, primarily 
antitank. 

But for either artillery or antitank 
guns to be effective they must have ade- 
quate infantry protection. The infantry 
now fight in close cooperation with the 
tanks in the thick of the battle. They are 
returning to the old close order ap- 
proaches and are relying on much hand- 
to-hand fighting. Because of this the 
equipping of infantry with light auto- 
matic arms has never been more impor- 
tant, and it is thought that the Japanese 
have the right idea with their .22 repeat- 
ing pistols. This gun enables each man 
to be self-sufficient for long periods, be- 
cause quantities can be carried by one 
man. Its effectiveness is equal to the sub- 
machine-gun which the Finns used, and 
it is not so heavy. 


Method and Material 


Similarly, aircraft are changing. After 
the British offensive both the Army and 
Air Force spoke hopefully of an “all pur- 
pose” airplane. This is an airplane fast 
enough to fight and heavy enough 
and with a long enough range for 
medium distance bombing. Such air- 
plane could be the perfect “battle  air- 
plane” that Douhet envisaged as able to 
be produced in large quantities and suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit continuous su- 
periority in the bombing or fighting 
strength of air forces. To Douhet’s con- 
cept has been added the necessity of 
mounting cannon and the low-flying char- 
acteristics that allow aircraft to destroy 
tanks. The Germans have an all-service 
airplane in the Messerschmitt 110, and 
the British in the Bristol Beaufort. After 
the Russian lesson the Germans are con- 
centrating on tank destroying aircraft. A 
few 109 F’s have recently appeared over 
the desert, obviously adapted for special 





use against tanks. This will probably be 
Germany’s surprise weapon in the com- 
ing offensive. 

The coming test for all these transitions 
in arms and tactics will be disastrous for 
the army that has not made sufficient rev- 
olutionary changes to meet the situation. 
If both sides have made equal changes, 
then the defenders, as always, should 
have the initial advantage. With antitank 
guns suddenly looming as the key weap- 
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on whole armies may be moved in the 
best interest of these guns. Tanks, in- 
fantry, artillery, and aircraft will move 
in support of them, around them, and 
over them. That is why method and ma- 
terial are so important in the coming 
offensive. The change in application and 
in methods of warfare is so strange and 
simple that it is as yet unbelievable. In 
six months it may well be a different 
story. 





Armored Grenadiers 
New Weapon—Old Tradition 


[An article in the German Militdér-Wochenblatt 25 September 
1942. Translated in the Army War College, Washington, D.C.] 


For the first time since the origin of 
the National Socialist Army the Fihrer 
has given a name originating in the best 
traditions of German military history 
to an arm of the service which has been 
tested in battle, the Armored Grenadiers. 

This event not only gives deserved con- 
sideration and recognition to a new and 
proved weapon but also connects the 
Armored Grenadiers, the youngest con- 
stituent of the Armored Forces, with the 
proud traditions of the German military. 

The name “Grenadier” will immedi- 
ately call to everyone’s mind the picture 
of the Grenadiers of Frederick the Great, 
perfectly aligned, flawlessly drawn up, 
and well formed, who advanced frontally 
against the enemy as though acting un- 
der divine command. ; 

This picture is a complete contrast to 
the original work of the Grenadiers, who 
were supposed to advance far ahead of 
the attacking troops in order to throw 
hand grenades into the ranks of the 
enemy. 

Concerning the Grenadiers, a histor- 
ian writes, “ ... one uses them for the 
attack and for dangerous actions as gre- 
nade throwers and must also supply 
them with muskets and swords. For such 
work one chooses men in the best physical 
condition, strong, of great endurance, 
and stout, ordinarily taking eight to ten 
men from each company. ... Instead 
of a hat they wear a large Grenadier 
cap, in the large ammunitions pockets 
they carry three grenades filled with 
iron, and ready to explode... .” 

This original use of grenadiers neces- 
sarily made the name “Grenadier” one 
which carried high honor. The historian 
writes further, “ . . . There were entire 
regiments and battalions formed from 
Grenadier corps, similar to the guards of 
ancient rulers, which were of remarkable 
size and character... .” 

Even mounted troops, who had nothing 
to do with hand grenades, acquired the 
honorable name of “Mounted Gren- 
adiers.” Baron von . Reffinger’s regi- 
ment of dragoons was especially referred 
to by Frederick William I because it 
“showed so much distinction,’ and was 
therefore raised to a regiment of 
“Mounted Grenadiers.” 

In this manner, the name “Gren- 
adiers,” rather than becoming the name 
of a branch of infantry or cavalry, be- 
came a generally accepted term to de- 
scribe elite troops. 

One might believe that the Armored 
Grenadiers had only their name in com- 
mon with the Grenadiers of the old army, 
however, that is not the case. Closer ex- 
amination reveals that this new branch 
of the service—unlikely though it may 
seem—is closely allied in its tactical and 


operative employment and in its meth- 
ods to the proud traditions of German 
military history. 

The original purpose of the Grenadier 
was to deploy far ahead of his company 
which was advancing to the attack in 
block formation in order to destroy the 
defensive lines of the enemy by means 
of grenades, thus preparing for the 
breakthrough of the troops which fol- 
lowed. 

What was done in a limited way then 
is done in a large way today. 

The Grenadiers who formerly ad- 
vanced to the attack ahead of the gen- 
eral front line can be compared to the 
Armored Grenadier unit in the Armored 
Division, which advances deep into the 
enemy’s position, far ahead of all other 
troops, and by spreading death and de- 
struction destroys the enemy’s defensive 
lines in order to assist the units which 
follow in their task of delivering de- 
cisive blows. 

No less significant for the Armored 
Grenadiers as a branch of the “Motor- 
ized Troops” is the fact, particularly im- 
portant, that these mounted regiments 
have become associated with the idea of 
speed, and have been modern personifi- 
cations of the “Mounted Grenadiers.” 

Both pictures—the original Grenadier 
as symbol of the attacking force advanc- 
ing in front of his company to throw 
his grenades into the enemy, and the 
Grenadier as a symbol of the element of 
speed, personified by the Mounted Gre- 
nadiers—bind the new weapon with the 
old name in a living tradition. 

The Armored Grenadier battalions, 
regiments and brigades represent a pro- 
duction of the armored forces in their 
organization, personnel and equipment. 
Taken from cavalry, mounted rifle, in- 
fantry and rifle regiments, its actual 
birthday is on 1 October 1935, the day 
the first German armored division was 
set up. 

Since that day the Armored Gre- 
nadiers, because of their similiarity of 
weapons, have, in effect, belonged to the 
Armored Force. 

Since the beginning of the war, tanks 
and Armored Grenadiers have cooper- 
ated with much success, constituted the 
attacking point of the victorious Ger- 
man Army, and stood in the thick of 
decisive battles. The great success of 
German armored divisions in this war is 
overwhelming evidence of the exemplary 
cooperation of the main elements of the 
“Mechanized Troops,” the tanks and the 
Armored Grenadiers. 

The tank regiments are the main force 
of the armored divisions, while the 
Armored Grenadier regiments constitute 
the storm troops. 


The varied missions which are given 
to the Armored Grenadier regiments re- 
quire a similarly varied personnel, or- 
ganization and equipment suitable for 
the objective. Therefore, in a Grenadier 
battalion, besides the Grenadier com- 
panies equipped with various heavy and 
light weapons, one also finds a headquar- 
ters company, a rifle company, a heavy 
weapons company with light and heavy 
weapons platoons, tank destroyer pla- 
toons of various calibers, a motorcycle 
platoon, a communications platoon, units 
for reconnaissance and guide work, and 
pioneer platoons for particular missions. 
Repair troops or units take care of the 
maintenance of vehicles, and supply units 
see to it that troops have sufficient mu- 
nitions, equipment and food. 

The employment of the units of 
Armored Grenadiers in the sphere of 
an armored division is indicated by their 
extensive armament with medium and 
heavy weapons. Considering that the 
Armored Grenadiers are equipped with 
small arms of all types, very many light 
and heavy machine guns, trench mor- 
tars, light and medium artillery and 
antitank weapons of various calibers, 
they possess an unbelievable fire power. 

However, the disposition of this new 
weapon becomes perfectly clear only with 
the equipment of a completely armored, 
land operated, specially equipped truck 
in which the elements of armor and speed 
are emphasized. Partly protected against 
infantry fire and splinters, the Armored 
Grenadiers can generally fight with most 
of their light, medium and heavy weap- 
ons from their “Armored-Grenadier-car.” 
In case the course of battle or the posi- 
tion of the enemy does not permit use 
of the armored car, the Grenadiers 
would proceed to battle on foot. 

The battle of vehicles and the battle 
on foot, and the combination of both 
methods of warfare are the identifying 
marks of fighting by the Armored Gren- 
adiers. Their main object is to bring 
their great force, which can be con- 
trolled like that of tanks, into play in 
coordination with tanks. Often the Ar- 
mored Grenadier units are obliged to 
precede the attack of the tanks and ad- 
vance as storm troops. Such missions 
are: for example, stream crossings, at- 
tack of particular sectors of terrain, at- 
tack against an enemy in and behind 
fortified positions, attacks on bunkers, 
battles in inhabited places, woods, bat- 
tles at night or in fogs. Missions which 
are particularly suited to the individual- 
ity of this weapon are surprise attack, 
utilization of favorable positions, and 
follow-up work in successful tank at- 
tacks. 

At the same time it can be said that 
the tactical employment of the Armored 
Grenadier units is part of the entire mis- 
sion of the armored division. 

Various examples should throw light 
on the many-sided possibilities for the 
employment of this arm. In many in- 
stances it was as follows: 


Somewhere the point of an armored 
division has fought its way to the vi- 
cinity of a strongly fortified sector of a 
stream. It is threatened by antitank 
guns, artillery, enemy tanks, strong 
bunkers and field fortifiications. On the 
same bank the enemy also maintains a 
strong bridgehead. It is necessary to 
take the bridge over the river, so that 
the motorized units may advance. A 
frontal advance by tanks would cause 
the enemy to blow the bridge sky high. 
Infantry for a surprise attack is still far 
in the rear. What is to be done? At- 
tacking troops of the Armored Gren- 
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adiers detruck. It is possible to make 
a surprise advance at night and take 
possession of the bridge. Quietly and 
alone the Armored Grenadiers creep to 
the bridge; through close combat, man 
against man, without the use of firearms, 
the garrison is dispatched, the bridge 
is manned and secured, and the explosive 
charges are removed. Radio communica- 
tion with the rear announces “bridge 
taken.” Together with Armored Gren- 
adiers the tanks move forward to the at- 
tack, break through the enemy positions 
in front of the bridge, relieve the advance 
troops, break through the enemy positions 
on the opposite bank, leave the mopping- 
up of flanking positions to troops which 
follow, and then the tanks and Armored 
Grenadiers pursue the enemy toward new 

Somewhere 90 miles east of the broken 
enemy front the most advanced group of 
an armored division has reached the high- 
way to Moscow. It is necessary to block 
the road and bar the retreat of the en- 
circled Soviets. The highway is bordered 
by difficult terrain—hills, ravines, val- 
leys and many small woods. The nights 
are cloudy and pitch dark, the days dark 
and dreary; fog and the traces of snow 
can be seen. During the day the tanks 
command the field of fire naturally nar- 
rowed by the difficult landscape, but dur- 
ing the night it is possible for entire regi- 
ments of the enemy to slip through un- 
noticed between the various tanks, free 
themselves from the fatal trap, and break 
our weak lines from the rear. What is 
to be done? Call the Armored Gren- 
adiers! Working off their trucks, they 
erect hasty emplacements, well adapted 
to the terrain, thus tightening the ring 
of tanks and stopping the flight of the 
enemy until the next morning when our 
Stukas attack the dammed-up masses 
and Armored Grenadiers and tanks ad- 
vance to deal death and destruction. 

Or: 

Bridgeheads must be established, mine 
fields removed, woods and_ inhabited 
places mopped up, bunkers and field forti- 
fications must be wiped out, cities 
stormed—all such operations in which 
the ideal cooperation of tanks and Ar- 
mored Grenadiers cannot be fully 
achieved, that is where the Armored 
Grenadiers storm their way through to 
prepare for a new and powerful attack 
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by the tanks. In every such case the Ar- 
mored Grenadiers are the actual execu- 
tors of missions given to entire armored 
divisions. In the accomplishment of their 
aims they can experience the wonderful 
sensation of individual combat—and then 
entruck once more on their Armored 
Grenadier-cars and attack in the vicinity, 
thus resting their weary bodies while 
fighting from the armored car, mopping 
up enemy positions along the road, ad- 
vancing through villages in the first at- 
tempt, firing with all weapons, overpow- 
ering enemy batteries from the rear, 
breaking into the supply lines or lines 
of fleeing enemy troops, smashing ve- 
hicles and columns. . 

High speed, armor and strong fire- 
power produce the tactical versatility of 
an Armored Grenadier division, which, 
if the occasion arises, can undertake 
autonomous missions aided by antitank 
guns, antitank troops, antitank engineers, 
and artillery. An Armored Grenadier 
regiment is a motorized division in minia- 
ture, an ideal attack group, and its com- 
mander can give it the most daring as- 
signments. 

Particularly variable are the tactical 
possibilities of the battalion, the com- 
pany, and even of the platoon. It is 
really a climax in military experience to 
go out with an Armored-Grenadier- 
truck on some mission, a climax which 
cannot be surpassed in its impression on 
the minds of both officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers and the men. 

In every case the strong armament, 
the equipment with a special armored 
car, weapons and tools supplied to all 
Armored Grenadiers, officers and men, 
and the decisive importance of so many 
of the missions must make a strong im- 
pression on every Armored Grenadier. 
Fresh, daring—in fact, foolhardy—blood 
must flow in their veins; only real men 
who are filled with unqualified determina- 
tion to fulfill their honorable tasks can 
be used. 

To all Armored Grenadiers the name 
given by the Fihrer means both recog- 
nition and obligation. 

It is a matter of pride to them to ad- 
vance in the thick of the great break- 
throughs and participate in the advances, 
the pursuit and encirclement battles, 
fighting strongly in cooperation with 
their sister weapon, the armored division, 
to bring victory to the German flag. 





Attacking An Enemy Within Field Fortifications 


[An article from Militér-Wochenblatt 3 July 1942. Translated 
from German in the War Department, Washington, D.C.] 


The enemy since September 25 has 
been holding Village B, elevation 80, and 
the railway embankment, with perhaps 
one reinforced company in field emplace- 
ments. 

The reinforced 1st Battalion (without 
the 2nd Company), not supported on 
right or left, has prepared itself during 
the night before September 27 in the 
vicinity of Village A, for attack at 0530. 

The Mission is to take and hold eleva- 
tion 80 and Village B. 

Heavy arms: one light field howitzer 
battery has been assigned to cooperate. 

Light infantry howitzer and antitank- 
gun platoon are attached. 

The mission is well suited for bat- 
talion combat fire. Simultaneous follow- 
ing of Infantry Training Manual No. 9 
is recommended. Attack phases, coopera- 
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tion of the arms as well as accompani- 
ment of our fire are especially im- 
portant. From a distance of 400 yards 
the fire combat of each individual gun 
must be executed under control of a 
referee. 

The sketch of the battle therefore 
serves for evaluating the possibilities. 
The sketch must be followed attentively, 
since in the text what has already hap- 
pened is often not mentioned. 

The most important detail is organiza- 
tion of the attack in Village A. The bat- 
talion does not wish to become involved 
in costly fighting in Village B but aims 
at delivering the attack at the right 
(3rd Company) of the point of concen- 
tration. Here is the battalion leader 
himself, and here is the bulk of the ma- 
chine-gun company. Artillery and light 


infantry howitzer platoon receive mis- 
sions for diverting the enemy in Village 
B if the attack by the 8rd Company 
seems about to be flanked from this point. 

At 0600 the 3rd Company, deployed, 
leaves the vegetable garden east of Vil- 
lage A. Immediately behind follow two 
heavy machine-gun platoons and the Ist 
echelon of the battalion staff. Shortly 
after the 38rd Company has reached the 
creek, artillery fire starts against the 
vegetable garden and Village A. The 
heavy machine-gun platoon, which is in 
emplacement here to watch, has previ- 
ously dug in and therefore suffers no 
casualties. The 3rd Company must not 
slacken. 

Rapid deployment and forward! Bat- 
talion staff and machine-gun company 
remain close beside! Take cover from 
artillery fire! 

Now the moment for the Jst Company 
has arrived. By platoons, it leaves the 
shrubbery west of Village A in dashes 
and reaches the creek, platoon and group 
leaders at its head, as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

While the 8rd Company with en- 
larged distances and intervals climbs 
the slope to the railway embankment, 
the 1st Company organizes itself in its 
cover. A transitory assembly under good 
cover causes no damage. 

At this moment there is complete op- 
position in the distribution of the 3rd 
and the 1st Companies. 

The attack terrain of the 3rd Com- 
pany as far as the railway embankment 
is a stubble field 800 yards wide, entirely 
lacking in cover. A machine gun from 
Village B flanks the left platoon with a 
few lines of fire. Artillery and light 
infantry howitzer open heavy fire (firing 
mission) and divert the enemy on the 
southeast edge of Village B. The attack 
spearheads (frontmost machine guns) 
engage the enemy’s fire on the railway 
embankment. 

Now further advances must be made 
dependent on the direct hits (fire ref- 
eree). 

The light machine guns continue firing 
reciprocally. From a distance of 400 
yards, the rifles come into action and 
contribute to the fire. Both platoons on 
the right succeed in penetrating across 
the railway embankment. The heavy 
machine-gun platoon makes immediate 
use of this and goes into position (see 
sketch). The left gun-platoon is within 
range of two machine guns and digs in. 
The heavy mortar group has unfortunate- 
ly not succeeded on the left. It was de- 
flected in advance by artillery fire. It 
cannot remain on the stubble field and 
must dig in. At this moment the bat- 
talion leader is also incapable of motion. 
In the continuation of the battle, how- 
ever, he has the advantage of being able 
to come into action directly with the 
company at the point of concentration. 

The 1st Company, beyond the creek, 
also has coverless terrain. It works for- 
ward in individual thrusts to the straw- 
stacks. In doing so, a transition is made 
from distribution in depth to distribution 
for fire combat. The enemy is still stub- 
bornly defending himself in Village B. 
The arillery does not reach him on the 
railway embankment. The 1st Company 
must therefore conduct its fire with its 
own forces. Every man must fire! After 
fire superiority has been won (observa- 
tion of hits), the company leader by per- 
sonal example, rifle in hand, gives the 
call to attack, bringing the victorious 
platoon out of firing combat into assault. 

Portions of the enemy are leaving Vil- 
lage B northward under the effect of 





the artillery fire and the assault of the 
lst Company. Here they are attacked by 
the flanking fire of the machine-gun com- 
pany and flee farther back. The 1st 
company takes 60 prisoners. The enemy 
can no longer hold elevation 80. 


FOREIGN MILITARY DIGESTS 





5. In terrain poor in cover, quick 
digging-in acquires importance. 


6. From 400 yards distance, heaviest 
fire combat with all arms of the rifle 
company. Contest for fire superiority. 
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The attack objective has been reached. 
Summarized, the following lessons are 
derived: 

1. No schematic employment of the 
rifle companies. Form concentration 
points. 

2. Visualization in advance of com- 
bat missions for artillery and infantry 
guns. In this case, better fire support 
than fire preparation. 

3. Heavy machine-gun platoons dis- 
tributed forward in open terrain. 
Otherwise, under enemy fire, they can 
no longer go into position. 

4. The rifle companies move forward 
widely distributed. For fire combat 
they close up. 


7. Discontinuance of fire with call to 
assault. 


8. The infantry combat up to the 
time of the hand-to-hand fighting is 
fire combat. 


The enemy remaining in the excava- 
tions was annihilated in hand-to-hand 
combat. Fleeing portions shattered, 60 
prisoners, 2 mortars and 4 machine guns 
captured. Losses in our battalion were 6 
dead, 22 wounded. A large part of the 
attack (from the distance of 400 yards) 
was conducted across coveriess terrain. 
About 12,000 rounds of shells were fired. 


Organization, decision and fire brought 
success. 





Dust 


From a study made in India 


It is obvious that the British realize 
that dust is a very great problem under 
certain circumstances. For instance, they 
now issue at least two types of goggles 
that fit close to the face for use of truck 
drivers working in motor convoys in India 
and also issue respirators to tank crews 
in Near and Middle East theaters of war. 


That many eye irritations result from 
dust is known. These are usually classi- 
fied in bulk in India as “Opthalmia.” 
That the nasal mucous membrane must 
become hardened is apparent to anyone 
who has experienced long, or even short, 
exposure to the effects of dust in the ex- 
tremely dry air of Central and Western 








India between the months of November 
to late June inclusive. During this period 
the fine particles of dust which are in- 
haled through the nasal orifice adhere to 
the mucous membrane, drying up all the 
secretions and forming hard crusts which 
often are difficult to remove except by 
douching. Similarly, these fine particles 
of dust are inhaled into the air passages 
of the throat and lungs causing irritation 
and resulting in the production of a large 
amount of mucous and consequent cough- 
ing to expel this mucous. Often when 
coughing up this mucoid material it will 
have the appearance of mud, there being 
so many dust particles present. 

Under normal circumstances the ef- 
fects of dust are injurious to the people 
of India, but it is obvious that dust 
thrown up by motor traffic such as is 
present in military motor convoys will 
present a very much more difficult. prob- 
lem. It is possible that military personnel 
subjected to dust might be invalided from 
that cause, provided they do not have the 
benefits of some form of protection such 
as goggles and respirators. It is also pos- 
sible that this factor might become re- 
sponsible for a pension hazard through 
irritation to sinuses or undiscovered lung 
defects. 

Effect on Motors 


Up to a point, dust has a beneficial ef- 
fect on camouflaged externally painted 
surfaces, helping to blend those surfaces 
to the local color and texture. On tires 
and rubber parts the erosive action of 
sand and dust considerably shortens the 
effective life of the articles by from one- 
half to four-fifths. Exact data in this 
respect is not available here, but un- 
doubtedly has been reported from the 
Western Desert. 

The most injurious action of dust is 
found in its adherance to oiled bearing 
surfaces such as springs and shackles, 
axles, bushings, etc. The guard against 
this must be constant and the counter- 
action thorough; less in the case of wear 
on relatively unimportant surfaces as 
springleaves; more on those parts which 
by their constant close fit insure long life, 
safety or precision as axle bushings and 
front wheel bearings. Where possible the 
wearing part is covered with cloth or 
leather, easily removable for cleaning 
(gun axles) or entirely dustproof en- 
closed (traversing gears). In any case 
whether totally, partially or not protect- 
ed from dust, it is always necessary to 
inspect, clean off, and re-oil regularly, 
frequently and without fail as a mainte- 
nance must. 

Internally—Since a motor breathes 
air, dust is present in varying quantities 
depending on the equipment furnished 
and the precautions and care observed. 
The problem of letting in dustless air 
has been solved almost completely by the 
motor manufacturers, but the driver of 
the vehicle and the motor men of the unit 
must continually implement this excellent 
beginning. All concerned must be taught 
the far reaching importance of dust 
wear; they must be made dust conscious 
and thoroughly educated not to under- 
estimate the harmful effect of grit ac- 
cumulations in their motors. 

The average “air-intake” per minute 
of the modern automobile engine amounts 
to approximately 100 cubic feet through 
the intake manifold and from 8 to as high 
as 27 cubic feet through the engine venti- 
lating or “breather” pipe. The concen- 
tration of suspended dust and grit par- 
ticles in the aspired air varies to a great 
extent. From data recorded in the United 
States, a concentration of approximately 
1 ton of dust per cubic mile of air may 
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be regarded as normal in industrial cities 
and may, in certain localities, reach as 
high as 6 tons per cubic mile. 

There is no recorded data on dust con- 
centration in the atmosphere in India but 
it is certain that in some areas the above 
figures will be considerably exceeded. 

Even the most modern air cleaners 
fitted to automotive vehicles do not en- 
tirely eliminate all the dust suspended 
in the intake air, and any air filtering 
devices of present day design capable of 
delivering absolutely dust free air to the 
engine would be so bulky as to occupy 
several times the size available under 
the average automobile hood. 

Road dust by its siliceous nature has 
an abrasive action which causes serious 
and rapid wear of the pistons, rings, 
eylinder walls and valve mechanism, re- 
sulting in excessive oil and gasoline con- 
sumption. When excessive oil consump- 
tion takes place, which is one of the first 
signs of wear brought about by dust, 
many civilian owners and drivers have 
adopted the short sighted policy of using 
cheap, inferior engine oil which has in 
turn ruined a considerable number of en- 
gines involving large sums of money for 
labor and material to cover the cost of 
repairs. 

Tests made on truck engines fitted 
with and without felt type air-filters, un- 
der identical conditions of service indi- 
cated nine times the amount of wear on 
the cylinder walls in the case of the en- 
gine that was not fitted with an air- 
filter, four times the wear on the pistons, 
and ten times the wear on the piston 
rings. 

Various designs of carburetor air 
cleaners have appeared on the market 
over a number of years to overcome this 
problem: They include removal of dust 
by centrifugal action, the use of heavy 
filtering material such as felt, and the 
removal of dust by passing the air over 
oil. 

Preferred attention to be given to fre- 
quent cleaning and flushing of air clean- 
ers. Intervals at which air cleaners 
should be serviced depend on operating 
conditions. In the case of passenger cars 
touring over dusty roads in this country, 
3,000 miles should not be exceeded with- 
out thorough rinsing of the air-filter 
element in kerosene, re-oiling with motor 
oil and in the case of oil-bath type filters 
—cleaning the oil reservoir and refilling 
to the correct level with motor oil (SAE- 
50 grade). The air-filter element on the 
crankcase ventilator or “breather” pipe 
should likewise be serviced. 

In the case of motor vehicles traveling 
in columns and subject to heavy con- 
tinuous dust conditions, it may be advis- 
able to reduce the cleaning intervals to 
1,000 miles or even less. In the case of 
tractors, daily cleaning of air filters is 
advised by the manufacturers. If engaged 
in exceptionally dusty work, such as 
road building with “bulldozers” in the 
dry season, cleaning at from 6-8 hours 
intervals is advisable. 

If vehicles have passed through sand 
or dust storms, immediate cleaning of 
the air filters is advisable. 

It should be borne in mind in this con- 
nection that clogging of the air cleaner 
elements with dust obstructs the air pas- 
sage to the carburetor and thereby 
greatly reduces the operating efficiency 
of the engine. 


Positive elimination of dust, sand and 
grit particles accumulated in the crank- 
case system by more frequent  oil- 
changes accompanied by thorough flush- 
ing of the engine with a lightbodied 
“flushing” oil. 
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Even the most efficient oil filters, as 
attached to modern automotive engines 
are not of the continuous flow-type but 
operate on the continuous by-pass prin- 
ciple, filtering or “re-conditioning” part 
of the oilstream only and do not there- 
fore speedily eliminate excessive amounts 
of dust and grit particles which may en- 
ter the crankcase through the breather 
pipe. The continuous flow strainers on 
the other hand, which are usually pro- 
vided in the oil pump, do not arrest 
and retain fine dust particles. 

In the case of vehicles operating un- 
der abnormally dusty conditions it ap- 
pears therefore imperative to resort to 
draining and changing of the engine oil 
at more frequent intervals than under 
normal operating conditions. Cleaning 
and/or changing of oil filter cartridges 
should likewise be attended to more fre- 
quently. There is no reliable yard stick 
to define the exact mileage or operating 
hour intervals at which oil changes 
should be effected to prevent excessive 
engine wear but an oil change at the 
earliest opportunity should be made if a 
vehicle has passed through a prolonged 
dust or sandstorm, such as frequently 
encountered in the Northern parts of 
India. 

Even under normal operating condi- 
tions it is better to err on the side of 
rather frequent oil changing as a safe- 
guard against engine wear. A policy of 
frequent oil changing is besides not in- 
compatible with oil economy as, espe- 
cially where a large number of vehicles 
are operated in units forming a fleet, 
the drained used crankcase oil can be 
easily collected and efficiently restored 
for further use in I.C. Engines with a 
minimum loss—with the help of modern 
filtering and reconditioning plants. 

The reconditioning of the latest “ad- 
ditive” or “inhibited” type I.C. Engine 
oils for further use in such engines pre- 
sents a slight difficulty inasmuch as the 
carbon and gum-solvent special com- 
pounds in these oils become exhausted 
in the course of service and cannot be 
restored by filtration or any other 
method of reconditioning. Such used “‘in- 
hibited” type of oils, if reconditioned, 
can however be very satisfactorily put 
to use again as regular type, non-in- 
hibited Motor Oils. 

In the case of gasoline engines, the 
admixture of an upper cylinder lubricant 
to the gasoline in order to prevent dry- 
running of the top portion of the liner 
which is subject to the heaviest rate of 
wear is advocated. This measure also 
improves valve stem lubrication. 

In addition to fitting the vehicle with 
the proper air filter the following main- 
tenance must be performed: 


1 Frequent change of oil in air cleaner. 

2 Frequent change of oil in motor. 

8 Frequent lubrication of the chassis. 

4 Maintaining motor in clean condi- 
tion. 

5 Periodical inspection of front wheel 
bearings. 

6 Periodical inspection of brakes. 

7 Change of transmission oil, and dif- 
ferential. 


Chassis lubrication and wear of chassis 
components, such as the steering gear 
spring bolts and shackles, etc., are also 
affected to a great extent by excess dust 
conditions as encountered on the major- 
ity of roads in this country. The use 
of a substantial-bodied, stringy and fi- 
brous consistency grease with a high 
melting point, which will “stay put” even 
under the high summer temperatures 


encountered in India, is strongly ad- 
vised. 

A soda soap-base grease with high oil 
content which is capable of forming a 
semi-fluid, tough and shock resistant 
lubricant film on the moving surfaces 
and yet—by remaining “plastic” at the 
outer edges of the bearings—seals them 
effectively against the entry of dust— 
and water—is the ideal chassis lubricant 
for all heavy duty service conditions. 
Correct chassis greasing intervals also 
depend to a great extent on service con- 
ditions, but should never exceed 1,000 
miles. 

Some manufacturers fit their motors 
with special dust preventing parts, for 
example: A special valve cover assembly 
has been released by Chevrolet under 
part No.605939 which does away with 
the louvres normally found in the valve 
cover of a Chevrolet engine and has in 
its place a filtered breather, the purpose 
of which is to catch the dust before it 
enters into the valve rocker chamber. 

Another modification released by Chev- 
rolet as a safeguard against dust enter- 
ing through the crankcase breather pipe 
attached to the oil filter, is a special 
valve assembly, the use of which permits 
of the breather pipe being entirely 
blocked and yet catering for the required 
amount of crankcase ventilation. This 
assembly has been released by General 
Motors, Canada, but can be adapted to 
the U.S. Chevrolet engine. 

So far as actual lubrication in India 
is concerned, the following recommenda- 
tions have been received from General 
Motors India Limited, Bombay, to be 
used as a guide only: 

Paved 


Roads 
Miles 


1,000-1,200 


Dusty 
Roads 
Miles 


Sandy 
Tracks 
Miles 
300-400 
200-300 
200-300 


2,000 


Change motor 

oil every 
Change air 

cleaner oil every 1,000 500 
Chassis Lubrica- 

tion every -..-.. 1,000 500 
Front Wheel 

bearings every 10,000 5,000 
Change trans- 

mission oil 


500-700 


5,000 2,000-3,000 


Effects of Dust on Other Equipment 


In general it may be stated that indi- 
vidual organizational equipment simply 
wears out faster in dusty country. Arms 
and weapons of all sorts from the auto- 
matic to the artillery piece must be con- 
tinually maintained. Cloth and leather 
are worn out by abrasion in from one- 
tenth to one-fourth the normal time, and 
the mental wear and tear on the owner 
is equally subversive. 

Certain expedients are helpful in over- 
coming the secondary effects of dust and 
sand, for instance sand mats and sand 
tracks are issued for the use of vehicles 
operating over sandy soil. 


Effects on Operations 


Operations by mechanized units in 
heavy dust and sandstorms may be com- 
pared with those at night. Directions 
and identifications are made difficult, 
withdrawals made easy. Firing of pieces 
by direct laying is restricted because of 
the muzzle blast. The location of Artil- 
lery OP’s requires extra consideration. 
Strategic moves may be made without 
disclosure, but close-in attacks by tanks 
are not considered profitable. Infiltration 
by various types of units is favored, but 
surprise is apt to be double edged. 

In heavy dust areas each vehicle moves 
in its own small dust storm. Surprise is 
impossible and offensive maneuver dif- 
ficult. The artillery is hampered espe- 
cially in direct firing and all vehicles 








must move at increased distances and 
down wind from occupied points. | 

In any case operations are consider- 
ably slowed not only because of low and 
intermittant visibility but most often 
by excessive times-out for maintenance, 
recovery, and repair of vehicles; and the 
supply of equipment, extra parts, in fact, 
in all categories, deserves great thought 
and care in planning. 


Conclusions 


Dust does affect military operations in 
this country by its actions on men and 
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matériel, and therefore it must be com- 
batted, not toward its elimination, but 
to minimize its effects. 

Staff planning should consider: 

1 Proper eye and throat protection for 
drivers and crews of vehicles. 

2 Training in care and maintenance 
of motors and other matériel both ex- 
ternally and internally. 

3 The issuing of suitable equipment. 

4 The coordination of season, supply, 
and replacement with the operations 
planned. 





The First Battle with Russian Heavy T-34 Tanks 


[Translated at the Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, from a German article in Die Panzertruppe 


June 1942.] 


Between the “Kessels’ Vyazma and 
Bryansk, the motorized division worked 
its way ahead toward the northeast over 
roads which run through ancient woods. 
We of the advance detachment were a 
day’s march ahead. In the main body of 
the troops of the advance detachment 
there were antitank and bicycle troops. 

During the day we attacked and cap- 
tured three villages. More than 100 pris- 
oners were taken. The town of J__---- . 
which occupied a commanding position 
and which was the key position of the 
line of Russian fortifications, was really 
one day’s objective. We wished to retain 
what we had already gained, but we left 
only a few forces behind to protect this 
key position. For practical reasons, those 
troops whose fuel had become exhausted 
were thus left. For all tank cars were 
stuck in the muddy roads, as were all 
trucks. By dividing up our fuel we suc- 
ceeded in keeping at least most of the 
tanks in shape for a few more miles’ 
journey. 

The main body of the battalion pushed 
on toward the north in order to prevent 
the routed enemy from obtaining any 
rest. With the pride and caution of vic- 
torious warriors, the point of the detach- 
ment made up of antitank and bicycle 
troops dashed ahead. And what soldier 
was not filled with joy by such pursuit in 
agreement with the old saying, “fast, 
bold and hard as iron!”? The advance 
guard had already passed the church 
which stands alone in the center of a 
clearing in the woods one mile south of 
ee when bullets coming from the 
right began whistling about our ears 
again. And as we pulled our necks in a 
little, the ery came back from the front 
which always provides one of the proud- 
est moments for us antitank men: “Anti- 
tank men forward! Enemy tanks!” 

In a moment all was in a state of wild 
activity! In the woods there were enemy 
rifle troops, and, in addition, enemy tanks 
up ahead. Away we went after them, in 
advance guard style! Automatically the 
last of the antitank guns of the 1st Com- 
pany roared to the front. Our only med- 
ium antitank gun which was with us 
also rolled up ahead. A spirited fight 
quickly developed. 

These were fresh enemy troops. We 
must take the wind out of their sails 
doubly fast. When close to the church the 
commander curtly gave the order to at- 
tack: “Fresh troops with tanks are facing 
us on the highway. We attack the enemy 
on both sides of the highway, repel him 
and take possession of M___-_-_-. 

“Former advance guard, the Vohburg 
Bicycle Company with subordinated 1st 
Antitank Company, to the left of the 


highway; to the right of the highway, 
3d Antitank Company with subordinated 
bicycle troop; 2d Company at my dis- 
posal in woods 500 yards south of the 
church. Commander of Reconnaissance 
Battalion with rest of Battalion assumes 
mission of reconnaissance and security 
on flanks and in rear. Battalion command 
post—the church.” 

While the newly engaged units were 
pushing forward against enemy rifle 
troops in the woods to the east of the 
highway, a drama developed around the 
first of the tanks. 

A half dozen antitank guns were laying 
down a true drum of fire on it. But it 
moved unconcernedly through the midst 
of our line like an invulnerable prehis- 
toric monster. It is one of those thick 
armored tanks which can hardly be pene- 
trated by light antitank cannon. Evident- 
ly, it has a small field of view. It ran 
over a bicycle here and there, but it did 
not succeed in finding our antitank gun 
positions and its fire went into empty air. 
To be sure, the men at the antitank can- 
non knew how small a chance they had of 
success, but in spite of that, not one of 
the antitank guns stopped firing. It is a 
matter of honor here whether tank or 
antitank cannon will win; and it must 
be shown, therefore, who will hold out 
the longer. Shot after shot bounced off 
the tank. Fifty hits had already been 
counted. “Antitank men: stay with it!” 
rang in the ears of every gunner and his 
helpers. Closer and closer came the in- 
vulnerable colossus. It was now hardly 
more than 30 feet from two of the anti- 
tank guns of the First Company. And 
now it picked its way between these two 
guns as if it wanted to force vividly home 
to us the hopelessness of our task by 
means of the ricocheting projectiles. But 
our antitank men stood doggedly on the 
job and continued to fire at closest range 
at the tank which was now passing be- 
tween them. And as it passed on its way 
unhurt they suddenly turned their cannon 
and fired at the rear end of the armored 
monster which was planning to create 
havoc in the midst of our company. This 
spelled doom for the Russian tank for in 
the position which it occupied momen- 
tarily, our projectiles were able to strike 
it with the desired vertical impact. This 
was immediately recognized by the gun- 
ners. Now the shots quit bouncing off. 
One of them imbedded itself in the tank. 
A fraction of a second later the second 
and third projectiles penetrated this 
“Achilles heel.” Severely wounded, the 
tank stopped but like a mortally wounded 
prehistoric dragon, it roared desperately 
and ,with primative rage, spewed fire 
from all its guns. Three more shells which 


penetrated it did not put an end to its 
raging gun fire. Other means had to be 
used. Who wouid undertake the job? Who 
was the man? For a long time the daring 
company commander had waited for this 
moment. He was not willing to lose such 
a tasty morsel as this. In a few short 
dashes he was there. He climbed atop the 


tank from the rear and threw a couple © 


of original Russian “Molotov cocktails”. 
at it. And at the very moment that the 
glass bottles broke on the armor, the 
whole tank was engulfed in bright flames. 
One of the antitank men threw a bottle 
of gasoline into the fire. It now got too 
warm for the Russians. The turret lid 
opened, some sort of object like a short, 
thick barrel appeared, and with his ma- 
chine pistol spitting fire, a man clamb- 
ored down out of the turret. The man 
was laid low with a pistol shot. The am- 
munition in the tank began to explode 
in the billowing flames and soon donned 
such power that the entire turret was 
blown off. 

To the right of here the antitank com- 
pany and the bicycle troop, fighting stub- 
bornly with bayonets and hand grenades 
against the Russian rifle troops who were 
well concealed in the brush, had advanced 
to the same point. With united strength, 
the attack was carried forward through 
the woods on both sides of the highway, 
and through the town of M 

Several tanks of the same 34-ton brand 
as the wrecked tank (more cautious, how- 
ever) fired from all possible places of 
concealment at our assault troops. The 
antitank men of the 1st and 3d Companies 
pulled and pushed their guns through 
brush and woods and from house to house 
as the tanks went on ahead of them. One 
platoon of the 2nd Company was just 
being brought forward when six tanks 
were discovered. While the bicycle troop 
was advancing stubbornly against the 
Russian infantry, raging duels again de- 
veloped between antitank troops and 
tanks. In spite of the fact that as before 
all the shells bounced off the armor of the 
tanks with a loud crash and bright flash, 
they succeeded not only in preventing 
the tanks from engaging in the infantry 
action but by giving one another fire pro- 
tection, the antitank troops were able to 
get up to within a dangerous range for 
the tanks. 

Many a bicycle trooper, among them 
our youngest lieutenant, fell severely 
wounded in front of a Russian machine- 
gun nest and many an antitank man 
dropped beside his gun. Our loudly roar- 
ing medium antitank gun which had won 
the special hatred of the tanks, received 
terrific fire from the 75-mm tank cannon. 
One of the cannon wheels was torn to 
pieces with a thunderous crash by one 
shot. The gunner was struck in the leg 
by a flying fragment, but with clenched 
teeth, he remained at his gun. 

The first group of prisoners were 
brought back to the battalion CP. The 
examining administrative officer learned 
that they were troops who had just been 
brought in from the vicinity of Moscow. 
Strongly supported by tanks, they were 
supposed to prevent the Germans from 
penetrating the line of fortifications. Un- 
fortunately, they had arrived a few hours 
too late for this. We noticed their fur 
caps, the practical winter headgear of 
the Russian soldier. We saw them here 
for the first time. 

The antitank men of the 1st and 3d 
Companies succeeded in getting so close 
to a tank and in pouring such a thunder- 
ous hail of shells onto it that it was too 
much even for the nerves of the Russians. 
The tank tried to withdraw across a small 
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bridge. It got out of control there (the 
men were probably somewhat dazed from 
the effects of the ceaseless rain of shells 
on the armor plate), ripped off the bridge 
rail and plunged turret downward into 
the stream. The second tank was put out 
of action. 

This sight as well as the continuing 
rapid fire of the antitank gun probably 
hastened the decision of the other tanks 
to break off the fight and to withdraw to- 
ward the north. 

But while the attack progressed in a 
lively manner on the front, the firing in 
the rear of the battalion kept getting 
more intense. The operator of a company 
radio station sought the commander who 
up ahead was leading the attack of the 
combat groups: “Radio message from bat- 
talion combat post: A Russian battalion 
is coming from the south. Reinforcements 
urgently requested.” The antitank nla- 
toon of the 2nd company could be spared 
up front. It was quickly withdrawn from 
the right and sent to the rear. A motor- 
cycle roared up. The Adjutant jumped 
off and hurried to the Commander. And 
what he reported was not exactly joyful 
news! A Russian battalion with heavy 
weapons was attacking from the south. 
What remained of the 1st Bicycle Troop 
and the 2nd Antitank Company could not 
hold out much longer. Everyone including 
the staff who was available had already 
been engaged by the commander of the 
reconnaissance battalion. The casualties 
were mounting. One of the antitank guns 
had received a direct hit. The situation 
had become threatening. This again called 
for cool-headedness and determination. 
We had to get away from our “two front” 
war and get back to a single, hard-hitting 
front. For this reason our northern ene- 
mies had to be put on the run with a hard 
attack. After the tank attack had been 
repulsed, we had to break the backbone 
of the stubborn resistance of the Russian 
infantry. The light trench mortars and 
their big, fat brothers, spat their winged 
eggs out of their barrels, the light ma- 
chine guns fired violently in short rapid 
bursts of fire. The heavy machine guns 
cut loose in a clattering stream of steady 
fire and now the hard, clear report of the 
antitank cannon was heard firing with 
explosive shells. The “Vohburg” men 
leaped forward, and the men of the 
Miiller troop went after the fur-capped 
Russians with “Furor teutonicus.” 


The heart of the man who has such 
soldiers under his command beats more 
strongly with pride and joy, and these 
moments will never be forgotten by any 
one who participated in these events. 
Whoever of the enemy did not seek safety 
in flight went down under German fire or 
was taken prisoner. More than half a 
hundred dead Russians already covered 
the battle field and sixty were brought in 
as prisoners. The village of M 
taken and the woods cleared of the ene- 
my. Then the main body of the battalion 
stopped and reorganized. In the mean- 
while the enemy, who was in retreat, was 
watched over only by scouting troops. 
The northern front now faced about, and 
with front toward the south attacked the 
Russian battalion with its old energy. It 
was a battalion which had escaped the 
encirclement at Vyazma and was trying 
to fight its way back to Moscow as was 
learned from the statement of prisoners. 
Our attack was now carried out in all its 
details and intensity. The unexpected and 
hard counter-attack was too much of a 
surprise to the Russians. Our wrecked 
antitank guns were now doubly avenged. 
The battalion had already been repulsed 
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by our security at J . It was now 
thrown back again toward this security. 
A steady attack from the front and now 
fire in the rear in addition—the Russians 
could not stand this. In a very short 
time, as may be imagined, the battalion 
was completely disrupted. The threaten- 
ing danger was removed. 

We were able to report to the Division 
as the results of the day’s work: “300 


prisoners, two heavy tanks, two antitank 
guns destroyed, many weapons of all 
kinds as well as horses, motorcycles and 
a war chest captured.” On our side 5 
brave comrades sealed their fidelity to 
the Fiihrer and the Fatherland with their 
death. Thirty men were wounded. 

The division rewarded the brave cyclist 
troops and the valiant antitank men with 
a large number of decorations. 





German Defense in Encirclement 


[An article from the Russian newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda 4 
April 1942. Translated at the Command and General Staff School, 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


Generally, when encircled, German 
forces keep to normal methods of defense 
tactics. However, the absence of strong 
reserves, shortage of ammunition, ever- 
present threat of attack from any point 
in the ring of encirclement and finally, 
depressed morale of German personnel 
have forced the German command to in- 
troduce considerable innovation in the 
organization of defense. 

It is known that under normal condi- 
tions Germans exert their main efforts 
toward creation of defense centers in 
populated localities. Houses, especially 
those built of stone, are transformed into 
well fortified firing points. Basements 
serve as shelters. Barricades rise on the 
streets. All points of resistance and cen- 
ters of defense are interlocked in a sys- 
tem of fire and constantly maintain co- 
operative action. During the initial per- 
iod of action against encircled enemy 
forces our army has encountered this 
method of defense. 

Under the conditions of having ad- 
joining flanks, when the activity of the 
rear was normal, this method of defense 
was considered by the enemy to be the 
most favorable, but when faced with 
complete isolation it is not entirely satis- 
factory. Our forces have greater oppor- 
tunities for outflanking and encircling 
individual centers of resistance; they lo- 
cate weak spots in the defensive system 
with greater ease and deliver more telling 
blows. Great losses are inflicted by small 
groups of our infantry which penetrate 
deep behind the enemy rear. 

In this respect the information given 
by the commander of the 415th German 
Regiment is illuminating. Here is what 
he writes about the lessons of one night 
attack of Soviet infantry: 


Time of attack—3:40 

Strength of attacking force—30 to 
40 men. 

Clothing—camouflage robes. 

Equipment—rifles, automatic weap- 
ons, hand grenades, tied bundles of 
grenades, incendiary bottles. 

Circumstances—attack executed si- 
multaneously on all sides. Hand gre- 
nades thrown into windows of houses. 
Barns set on fire. Russian advance to- 
wards village completely concealed. 
Russians came so near that interval 
between alarm signal and taking up of 
combat posts was not everywhere suffi- 
cient to provide resistance . 


Drawing bitter lessons from these 
events (there were very many of them), 
the Germans applied a number of meas- 
ures, They reinforced posts of outside and 
inside security. For defense against hand 
grenades they placed special shields 
(shutters). They held frequent alarm 


drills. However, all this was too little. 
Aviation attacks and artillery-fire raids 
were added to deep sorties of our infan- 
try. The enemy was unable to counter 
them effectively. Despite circular defense 
it is difficult to create a solid system of 
artillery and mortar fire on all sides. This 
was speedily exploited by our artillery- 
men. Skillfully they located convenient 
approaches, rolled the guns out into open 
positions and demolished fortified enemy 
positions with point blank fire. 

All this taken together (sorties into 
the rear, air raids and deadly artillery 
fire) have forced the German command 
to change tactics. This is what we read 
in a captured headquarters document: 


The front line of resistance is not to 
be defended according to the principle 
of points of resistance based upon 
populated localities, but rather, tem- 
porary positions are to be erected, mak- 
ing use of all means present. No firing 
positions are to be made in houses .. . 
Machine guns are to remain silent. 
Only if enemy infantry comes up too 
closely may machine guns begin ac- 
tion. Artillery is to change positions 
frequently ... 


At the present time the enemy is grad- 
ually passing to erection of positions on 
elevations which lend themselves for de- 
fense, and which afford good circular 
field of fire and observation. To places 
where positions are to be erected, explo- 
sive agents are brought up to speed the 
work of demolishing buildings. From logs 
of demolished peasant houses the enemy 
builds log and earth fortifications and 
blindages (overhead coverings). Posi- 
tions are carefully camouflaged and sur- 
rounded by a great wall of snow, more 
than two yards high. 

In organizing defense on open terrain, 
German units under conditions of encir- 
clement pay even greater attention to cir- 
cular field of fire. This is clearly illus- 
trated by the fire plan of a center of 
resistance (Fig. 1) captured by our for- 
ces. Besides the basic fields of fire shown 
on the diagram, platoons have reserve 
trenches which permit conduct of fire in 
any direction. Neighboring centers of re- 
sistance on right and left (along the 
front line) are situated at short intervals, 
thus forming a solid defense line. All de- 
fensive constructions protect each other’s 
flanks, while in front all kinds of ob- 
stacles are built and a zone up to 400 
yards is completely cleared. 

In order to eliminate the danger of 
sudden attack, especially at night, the 
Germans make hap-hazard arrangements 
for illuminating signals. In some cases 
these consist of iron cans with a very 
small cap inside; in other cases there are 





special petards (for frightening effect) 
and fixed hand grenades with attached 
cord. As soon as the advancing Russian 
touches the cord, the grenade explodes. 
On some sectors of enemy defense special 
mines were encountered which upon ex- 
ploding produced a cluster of light simi- 
lar to a light rocket. When erecting 
obstacles in front of the front line of 
vesistance, the Germans are unable to 
create solid mine fields. Mines are placed 
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If unable to get close to the vehicle, then 
the Germans place a mine along its line 
of movement. This once more emphasizes 
the importance of mutual fire assistance 
among our tanks and uninterrupted co- 
operation of artillery and infantry with 
tanks. Of great aid in this regard are 
infantrymen armed with automatic weap- 
ons who ride atop the tank. They are able 
to find the enemy lying in ambush and 
dispose of him in time. 
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FIGURE 1. 


only where there are concealed ap- 
proaches or where concentration for a 
counterattack is possible. A favorite Ger- 
man method is mining demolished houses 
and destroyed bridges. 

It is necessary to give separate con- 
sideration to the questions of antitank 
defense. Having experienced the power 
of blows from our powerful tanks, the 
Germans long ago recognized that their 
artillery alone is unable to cope with 
Soviet armored forces. In addition to 
this, German artillery when encircled 
needs ammunition and is forced to fire 
only in the most extreme cases. This is 
why the Germans are beginning to search 
for other means of resistance against 
tanks. 

In one of the captured documents the 
following is read: 


The appearance of Russian tanks 
still is fraught with the greatest danger 
for some companies. Antitank weapons 
and artillery are by themselves in- 
sufficient for antitank action. The com- 
pany should take its own measures. 


Special anti-armored storm detach- 
ments which consist of five men and one 
leader are formed within units. This 
group has five special grenades, com- 
pressed charges each weighing eleven 
pounds, four antitank mines, three smoke 
candles and three bottles each containing 
an incendiary agent. 

Their tactical methods are designed 
mainly on suddenness of action. As soon 
as our tanks penetrate beyond the front 
line of resistance, the German group at- 
tempts to take possession of the dead 
area and tosses a grenade on the turret 
or the motor compartment of the tank. 


Lack of a sufficient reserve is the great- 
est affliction of encircled German forces. 
Almost all their available forces, includ- 
ing quartermaster, construction and 
veterinary units, are pressed into com- 
bat. In place of an operative reserve the 
Germans try to use any unit at all for 
support in some centers of resistance. 
As we attack a position or center of re- 
sistance, the Germans attempt to counter- 
attack with the forces of such a support. 
If the counterattack is more or less 


successful the German reserve is imme- - 


diately brought back to the rear. If un- 
successful, units thus pressed into com- 
bat assume the defense and cover the 
retreat of the surviving infantry to the 
next positions. It is understood, of course, 
that when our attack is well organized, 
when its power is not depleted, and on 
the contrary, when it grows to greater 
strength for the moment of the decisive 
blow, then as a rule, not only the counter- 
attacking German groups are destroyed 
but also those German forces hurrying 
to take up the next defensive position are 
disposed of. 

In many cases the Germans try to com- 
pensate shortage of reserves by transfer- 
ring small units from other sectors. The 
direction of such transfers may differ. 
The most characteristic variants are il- 
lustrated in Fig. 2. It is seen here that 
the Germans send forces from the neigh- 
boring sector or from the opposite sector 
of the circle to the sector where danger 
is greatest. 


If reinforcements to the _ encircled 


forces arrive by air, they are at first sent 
to the passive sectors, replacing units 
which have been under fire; and these 
latter proceed into the sectors where com- 









bat is active. The German command has 
been compelled to do this because the 
“spring reserve” (Ersatz battalions) 
thus brought up consist of men with phy- 
sical disabilities and who are poorly 
trained. To facilitate this maneuver the 
reserves clear old roads and make new 
ones leading from the center to the out- 
lying sectors. 

From all this it is not difficult to draw 
the conclusion that it is necessary to de- 
liver simultaneous blows on the enemy 
from several directions. Only thus is the 
enemy deprived of the opportunity to 
maneuver his personnel and equipment 
at the expense of other defensive posi- 
tions. The lack of operative reserves 
makes the situation of German forces 
still worse. 

Along with this, another thing is im- 
portant—the protection of the flank and 
rear of our advancing forces. During one 
of the operations the following situation 
arose. Our units, having broken stubborn 
enemy resistance, scattered the German 
group. They followed this by turning 
their front to right and left and began to 
widen the breach thus formed (Fig. 2). 
The enemy at first assumed mobile de- 
fense and somewhat later, having as- 
sembled forces within his principal group 
(not encircled), undertook a counterat- 
tack in order to break a gap in the direc- 
tion of the encircled Germans to join 
them and thus cut off our forces which 
had broken through in the advance. 
Thanks to the deep echelon formation of 
our advancing forces, careful reconnais- 
sance of flanks and thorough security 
provided for them, the enemy counter- 
blow was repelled and heavy losses were 
inflicted on the Germans. 

The tendency to join the encircled units 
compels the enemy to press into combat 
all his forces without regard for losses. 
The experience of battle emphasizes the 
fact that under such conditions decision 
and speed are the greatest guarantee of 
success. In solving two problems simul- 
taneously—the destruction of encircled 
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FIGURE 2. 


garrisons and the further widening of 
the breakthrough—it is necessary to de- 
termine the more important one, and the 
main efforts should be correspondingly 
concentrated. Evidently the foremost 
problem will be destruction of encircled 
enemy units, and thus having a free hand, 
all our forces must be thrown into an 
offensive against the main enemy force. 
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A Practical Method for Transporting Pneumatic Rafts 


[Translated from German at the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, from an article in Die Panzer- 


truppe.] 


Whenever a river is to be crossed, it is 
of highest importance that pneumatic 
rafts be floated in the water speedily. 
Usually they are inflated shortly before 
it is time to use them and then carried 
to the river by 6 to 8 men in double quick 
time. Aside from the physical exertion 
required by this method, it has the dis- 
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advantage of exposing the 6 to 8 men as 
a massed and vulnerable target. 

The method described here may be 
easily employed by any unit and has the 
following advantages: 

1. The pneumatic raft may be moved 
long distances by one man and with al- 
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most no effort (see figure 1: The raft is 
fastened with its center of gravity over 
the board). 

2. The raft, inflated, and ready for use, 
may be towed by a motor vehicle, for 
instance, a side-car motorcycle, and 
transported any desired distance without 
taking any room on a truck (see figure 
2: The rear third of the raft rests on the 
board). 

3. Transported in an inflated condition, 
the time for unpacking and inflating at 
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the destination is saved (of importance, 
for instance, in cases of surprise cross- 
ings and in scouting operations). 
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4, Because rafts may be transported 
in this manner by means of motorcycles, 
motorized transportation is possible on 
the far side of the stream across which, 
on account of the lack of heavy ferrying 
equipment, it is impossible at the outset 


FIGURE 4. 


to move anything but motorcycles (espec- 
ially important when several water 
courses have to be crossed in quick suc- 
cession). 


The description of the construction of 
this pneumatic raft carrier is very short. 
One needs: 


(a) 2 extra motorcycle wheels 
(which are to be found in any 
motorized unit). 


(b) 1 truck seat-board or a beech 
board of the same dimensions (7 
feet long, 12 inches broad, 1% 
inches thick). 


A motorcycle axle is fastened at each 
end of the board and by means of hinged 
attachment (as may be seen in figures 3 
and 4) arranged so that it may be folded 
back and the board used as a truck seat. 
Loops are welded to the hinge arrange- 
ment to which the axles are attached and 
to which, in turn, the rafts may be tied 
with the ropes of the raft itself. 

Thus, no special equipment has to be 
carried and the weight of the extra parts 
(the flat, hinged arrangement with at- 
tached axles) is slight. 

This type of apparatus was success- 
fully employed in the campaign in the 
western theater of operations by the 
Munich Antitank Battalion, whose head 
mechanic first put this idea into practice. 


Artillery of a German Tank Division 


[From the Russian newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda. 


Translated 


in the War Department, Washington, D.C.] 


The following article is interest- 
ing in that it describes the composi- 
tion of march columns and attack 
formations in addition to discussing 
tactical employment. Also, an im- 
portant fact brought out is that re- 
gardless of the success of enemy 
tanks in a break-through, the in- 
fantry moving in support of the 
tanks must be stopped, as this pre- 
vents the artillery from moving up 
and deprives the tanks of their direct 
support. The tanks can then be dealt 
with much more easily. — 


EDITOR. 


The organic artillery with a German 
tank division, as used against the Soviets 
on the Soviet-German front, normally 
consists of two 105-mm battalions and 
one 150-mm howitzer battalion, but is 
usually reinforced by one or two bat- 
talions of lights. 

On the march, the CO’s of the artillery 
regiments, battalions and batteries, plus 
a minimum of their respective staffs and 
control units, march at the head of the 
column. The artillery reconnaissance 
party marches with the tank reconnais- 
sance unit. Battery reconnaissance par- 
ties consist of two armored cars and two 
motorcycles. In case one of the cars is 
destroyed the other can carry on the vital 
reconnaissance work. 

Artillery observers ride in armored 
cars, types 253 and 254 being the most 
usual, which are armed with machine 
guns. In each car there is an observer, the 
observer’s assistant, a radio operator and 
a driver. There are two such observation 
vehicles per battery. The battery com- 
mander rides in one, and another officer, 
who fires independent missions, in the 
other. Battalion has three such observers’ 
cars. 


Planes are assigned to work with the 
artillery of the division and are subject 
to call by the CO of the artillery who as- 
signs through battalion one plane per 
battery, depending upon the amount of 


planes available. In the attack, normally, 
one light artillery battalion supports one 
tank regiment in direct support and the 
medium battalion is in general support. 
But in the majority of cases experienced, 
the artillery of the tank divisions has 
been reinforced so that two light bat- 
talions can be assigned to a regiment in 
the first echelon, which allows one light 
battalion per tank battalion. One battery 
of each battalion supports the right ele- 
ment of a tank battalion, another the left 
element, while the third is echeloned to 
the rear and is charged with flank se- 
curity and rear. 


Observation posts, command posts and 
battery positions are all moved as far for- 
ward as possible. Batteries fire from 
concealed positions, however, as a rule. 


Preceding an attack, preparation fire 
is conducted from fifteen minutes to an 
hour on enemy artillery and tank as- 
sembly areas, and observation points are 
smoked. Enemy front-line infantry is 
generally disregarded during the pre- 
paration as their neutralization is left to 
the tanks. Direct support battalions do 
not always participate in the preparation 
fire but are put in march order with full 
supplies of ammunition, ready to jump off 
with the tanks. 


The battalion commanders and battery 
commanders of direct support units re- 
main at their observation posts in an at- 
tack until the head tank passes their line, 
at which time they take up their positions 
in the attack echelons. Battalions not as- 
signed to direct support, however, push 
their observation ahead with the attack- 
ing echelons. The German general sup- 
port artillery does not change its position 
in an attack which is designed to go no 
further than the enemy artillery posi- 
tions. In an attack which is intended to 
penetrate beyond enemy artillery posi- 
tions, however. they do move forward 
when practicable. If, however, the Ger- 
man infantry lags and is finally held up 
but the tanks break through and continue 





forward, the general support artillery 
does not move forward. During the Ger- 
man break-through at the end of October 
1941 from the city of Orel in the direc- 
tion of Mtsensk, German tank units suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the Soviet 
infantry lines, but the German infantry 
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supporting the tanks was cut off and 
forced to dig in. The support artillery 
could not move forward and, as a result, 
the tanks, having no support from their 
artillery, were compelled, after suffer- 
ing heavy losses, to return to their orig- 
inal positions. 





Establishment of a Bridgehead 


[From the German article in Milittéir-Wochenblatt No. 37, 
1940. Translated in the War Department, Washington, D. C.] 


This article was only recently re- 
ceived at the Command and General 
Staff School Library; however, old 
as the incident is, this article is one 
of the few which gives the tactics 
of the Germans in pursuit. For this 
reason it was thought well to include 
it—THE EDITOR. 


On the evening of 8 September 1939 
Rzeszow was taken by the troops of a 
light division. The enemy fled farther to 
the east. 

On the morning of 9 September the di- 
vision decided to create two pursuit de- 
tachments. One detachment received the 
mission to advance on Radymno from 
Rzeszow via Tyczyn, Blazowa, Jawornik 
Polski, the crossroads south of Kanczuga, 
Pruchnik Miasto and Rokietnica to take 
the town of Radymno and to establish 
a bridgehead on the San. Execution of 
the mission was started in the way which 
had been tested and found best in the 
previous days. Individual objectives 
were set by the detachment commander, 
the reaching of each one being immedi- 
ately reported to the division. 

About noon a passage was made 
through Rzeszow, and after crossing the 
Wislok bridge which had been put in 
condition for the occasion, a turn was 
made southward toward Tyczyn. Taught 
by the hard experience of past days, 
principal attention was given to road 
mines. Some had already been recognized 
shortly before Rzeszow; a timely halt 
saved us from casualties. Quick calling 
up of a pioneer platoon promptly made 
a strip of mines lying diagonally across 
the road harmless by blasting. The de- 
lay, however, had robbed us of two more 
hours of valuable time. 

Unmindful of the possibility of meet- 
ing further mine fields, the advance now 
proceeded at a lively pace. At Pruchnik 
Miasto we had already overtaken the 
last portions of the retreating Poles and 
soon blasted and drove them into flight 
by heavy fire from automobiles. Now 
an unrelenting harrying by the enemy 
began. 

At 4:20 PM Lopusska was reached, 
and the enemy was forced by our fire to 
abandon a 6-team-.gun with munition 
carts having the same number of teams, 
as well as baggage vehicles, and to flee 
a the woods lying on both sides of the 
roa 

Out of Dlugi an enemy cavalry squad- 
ron succeeded in escaping with great 
difficulty and, in the fire of guns 
which we quickly unlimbered and fired 
point-blank, fled into the woods. Their 
fire, which was delivered from rifles, was 
returned; and in spite of already heavily 
threatened flanks, pursuit was continued 
along the road. 


Captured Poles stated er, that 
in the woods south of our route of ad- 
vance, Polish troops in effectives of at 
least a battalion were located, with ar- 
tillery and supply trains, on their with- 


drawal to Radymno or Przemysl and 
that they had the intention of attacking 
us from a temporary prepared position. 

How surprising to the Poles and how 
unrelaxed was our pursuit is shown in 
two incidents: just before Rokietnica 
there suddenly appeared out of the woods 
south of the road two civilian automo- 
biles which advanced without suspicion 
up to the beginning of our column. 






to Radymno without serious resistance. 
When the first troops drove into the com- 
munity, however, a lively machine-gun 
and rifle fire began coming from houses 
and fences in all the streets. Never- 
theless, one squadron pushed forward to 
the principal square of Radymno. There 
a lieutenant with his platoon immediately 
turned to the road leading off toward 
Jaroslaw, which was full of fleeing Polish 
baggage trains firing to the rear. The 
rest of the squadron was immediately as- 
sembled by the squadron leader for fur- 
ther penetration through the city. By 
continuous fire from light machine guns 
it was possible to bring the Poles into 
desperate confusion. Soldiers hidden in 
great numbers in all the houses and ve- 
hicies standing in the streets soon began 
to flee toward the San in wild flight. The 
fact that at most only one squadron had 
penetrated the city did not occur to the 
enemy, a thousand strong. We had broken 
into the city so suddenly and unexpected- 
ly like a wild raid that the Poles, as their 
astonished faces showed, could scarcely 
comprehend it. 
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Polish officers sitting in the automobile 
discovered too late that the cloud of dust 
on the road was not caused by retreating 
Poles but by pursuing German troops. 
Greatly astonished and mortified, they 
had set out on road _ reconnaissance 
ahead of the Polish troops retreating at 
the side of us. A further example was 
that horses of captured cavalry men had 
searcely any breath and dropped dead 
from exhaustion. 


Rapidly growing darkness and the fact 
that we had already continued the pur- 
suit for more than 70 kilometers (about 
45 miles) induced the detachment com- 
mander to organize a night bivouac at 
the exit from Rokietnica. In constant 
expectation of an attack by Polish troops 
scattered through endless pieces of wood- 
land on our flanks, the night was passed 
at the side of the road in an open field 
in the form of a rolled up hedgehog. 
Dead tired and covered with dust, with- 
out food—the field kitchens were not 
able to keep pace with the pursuit—we 
went to rest. For the detachment com- 
mander the decision was obviously fixed 
to take up pursuit again as early as pos- 
sible the next morning toward Radymno, 
hardly 10 kilometers (about 6 miles) 
away 

At 5 AM on 10 September we started 
again and reached the western entrance 





On reaching the eastern exit from Ra- 
dymno, a tremendous detonation was sud- 
denly heard, undoubtedly from a blasting. 
This only drove us on more, and paying 
no more attention to the Poles firing at 
us from gardens and alleys, it was our 
single purpose to reach the bridge on the 
San. With constant fire on the Poles 
wading through the San on both sides, we 
reached the bridge, unfortunately al- 
ready blasted. Under the collapsed por- 
tions there still were dead and seriously 
wounded Poles and horses, as well as au- 
tomobiles that had gone down in the col- 
lapse of the bridge. 

The squadron leader ordered the light 
machine-gun squad which was available 
for use to cross the San in smail fishing 
boats that were fastened at the bank and 
to set up a bridgehead. For lack of oars, 
slabs of stone were used. For the ma- 
chine-gun platoon drawn up on the bank 
of the San in front of the blasted bridge, 
there appeared many favorable targets 
in the Poles fleeing through the meadows. 

The detachment commander, who im- 
mediately after reaching the bridge had 
come up to the latter, shouted while mov- 
ing ahead, “in the railroad station is a 
transport train about to pull out. Cavalry 
gun-platoon and armored squad-car to the 
station immediately.” They, ahead of 
the detachment commander, immediately 
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roared away; and behind them, the squad- 
ron leader with the quickly assembled 3rd 
platoon. The three armored squad-cars 
and the cavalry gun-platoon made use of 
a road running parallel to the railroad 
tracks and fired with extraordinary effect 
at the locomotive already under way. 
This locomotive was soon punctured like 
a sieve, enveloped in a cloud of steam, 
and forced to stop. From the freight 
cars, however, machine-gun fire was 
opened. In front of the now attacking 
rifle platoon there stretched the train 
crew, and soon their weapons were laid 
down. The railroad station was occupied 
and the freight train cleared and dis- 
armed. There were about 500 reserves 
aboard under orders to appear at Prze- 
mys! on 10 September. Soldiers had been 
provided as the accompanying crew. 

While this was taking place at the rail- 
road station, the platoon continuing 
through the city in the direction of Jaros- 
law was heavily attacked by a Polish 
counterthurst. The detachment comman- 
der immediately brought in another pla- 
toon. Quickly the guns of the attacked 
batteries opened fire, and in their fire and 
that of the two rifle platoons the counter- 
thrust was soon crushed. Not satisfied 
with this, however, both platoons went 
off after the enemy in the direction of 
Jaroslaw, and in their impetuous pursuit 
could only be intercepted by the order of 
the commander at Ostrow. 

Since counterthrusts from all direc- 
tions were to be expected at Radymno, 
the detachment commander directed a 
watch on all sides by the entire detach- 
ment now assembled. 

The commanding general, who arrived 
at the bridgehead at 10 AM, took the 
hand of the detachment commander and 
said, “Forcing of the crossing of the San 
and creation of the bridgehead at Ra- 
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dymno are of as much value as the fall 
of Warsaw.” 

In the meantime another transport 
train, also with soldiers and reserves, 
had started toward Radymno. It exper- 
ienced the same fate as the first one. Two 
other railroad trains coming later were 
captured by our supply units and other 
portions of troops. 

On the other iii of the San at about 
noon the enemy tried another counter- 
thrust, apparently for recapturing the 
bridge. The attack was noted in time and 
thrown back by the light machine-gun 
squad that had been sent across. In front 
of units that had been landed in the 
meantime and were broadening the 
bridgehead, a cavalry rifle regiment 
drove the enemy in the direction of 
Jaworo. 

The shelling of the city and meadows 
along the San, where many Poles were 
still in hiding, continued throughout the 
day, and the number of prisoners as- 
sembled in the principal square rose to 
2,000 with uncounted losses in machine 
guns, rifles and fully loaded supply auto- 
mobiles. 

A counterattack constantly expected 
from Przemysl, only 15 kilometers (about 
10 miles) away and still in enemy hands, 
did not develop. In the course of the 
afternoon the detachment moved out of 
Radymno and was sent to Sosnica for 
security against Przemsyl. There it was 
granted a day of rest. 

The corps order of the day on 11 Sep- 
tember stated: “I express to the mixed 
detachment which in determined persist- 
ence was the first to reach the San on 
10 September, my full appreciation.” 

The leader of the army on 2 October 
also expressed to the detachment com- 
mander and to the leader of the squadron 
his thanks and appreciation. 





Destruction of Enemy Front Line by Aviation 


[An article in Krasnaya Zvezda 16 May 1942. Translated from 
Russian at the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. ] 


In a certain sector of the front our 
aviation was assigned the task of de- 
stroying enemy defensive works situated 
on a hill. According to the plan of ac- 
tion, aviation was to have been employed 
both day and night. This was to take 
place in a steppe (prairie) terrain, de- 
void of any orienting points. The enemy 
was protecting this region in daytime 
with fighter aircraft of the ‘“Messer- 
schmitt-109 and Heinkel-113 types. The 
enemy also had a great number of anti- 
aircraft artillery and machine guns of 
all calibers. In order to execute the bat- 
tle mission it was necessary, first to es- 
tablish targets correctly, organize target 
indication on the terrain and to estab- 
lish procedure for the recognition of our 
own front line positions, especially at 
night; second, to organize protection for 
our own air forces against enemy fighter 
craft and to silence his antiaircraft fire. 

There was no opportunity to make 
aerial photographs of the entire sector 
in which action was planned due to lack 
of time and because inclement weather 
prevented our aircraft from rising to 
altitudes necessary for aerial photog- 
raphy. Therefore, the locations of en- 
emy dugouts, trenches, mortar and gun 
positions were indicated on maps accord- 
ing to data obtained from available: in- 
dividual photographs and artillery bear- 
ings. As time progressed, targets were 
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established from newly made aerial 
photographs and observations of plane 
crews. 

The first line of the German fortified 
zone extended about 1.2 miles along the 
front. It was from 500 yards to about 
one mile in depth. The front line of re- 
sistance was about 250 to 350 yards from 
our front line positions. In order to de- 
stroy enemy fortifications in proper suc- 
cession we agreed to divide the entire 
enemy position into three sectors: cen- 
tral, northern and southern. Bombard- 
ment was accomplished from altitudes of 
2,600 to 4,000 feet. Targets were well 
visible from aircraft and therefore our 
bombing was accurate. The method of 
bombing was by aerial salvo in the day- 
time and individually at night when 
flares were employed. Bomb caliber 
varied. 

The field of action—as already pointed 
out—was protected by enemy fighter 
aviation and strong antiaircraft ele- 
ments. Therefore, each of our groups of 
bombers was preceded at a short inter- 
val by attack aircraft which was to si- 
lence enemy antiaircraft fire and engage 
individual machine-gun and mortar nests. 
Bombers engaged in the destruction of 
enemy dugouts were protected by two 
groups of fighter aircraft. One group, 
which was the group of direct protection, 
proceeded with the bombers at all times 


and did not enter combat immediately. 
The second group, which may be called 
the repelling group, engaged enemy 
fighters in aerial combat, preventing 
them from reaching our bombers. 

The enemy offered fierce resistance to 
our aviation. It is natural that every 
bombing raid was accompanied by aerial 
battles. However, these battles developed 
only when our bombers were turning 
back after having unloaded their bombs. 
The reasons for this were as follows: 
The time of our air raids was never 
known to the enemy. The Germans were 
constantly patrolling the air. But the 
patrolling twosome or foursome of Mes- 
serschmitts did not risk attacking our 
compact formations. In attempting to 
stop the bombing, the Germans would 
send up an additional ten or twelve 
fighters but these usually arrived too 
late and attacked our group as it was 
turning away from the target or from 
the rear. In order to counteract this 
enemy action our attack and fighter 
planes raided the nearest enemy air- 
drome. This raid was one of the meas- 
ures assuring successful execution of the 
main mission. 

Special attention was given to methods 
of recognizing our own forces. Inasmuch 
as targets were but 250 to 350 yards 
away from our positions the strictest 
precision was needed. This was organ- 
ized by air liaison officers assigned to 
ground units. In the daytime our front 
line positions were indicated by cloth 
panels in colors agreed upon and by 
colored flares which were fired in the di- 
rection of the enemy. At night it was 
necessary to employ more complicated 
measures which fully assured safety of 
our forces and guaranteed the precise 
location of targets by our bombers. All 
this enabled our aircraft of all types, 
including the heavy ones, to act against 
the enemy at night at a distance of but 
350 yards from our positions. These 
same measures served, quite naturally, 
for target indication, as they gave our 
aircraft the limits of the sector and 
oriented the crews as to location of tar- 
gets. In some instances we used artil- 
lery. Thus our artillery was firing at 
night on dugouts the bearings of which 
were accurately determined. This helped 
our aircraft in unloading their bombs 
with precise aim. 

Of course the enemy tried to counter- 
act our night raids. They fired on our 
antiaircraft searchlight. However, dur- 
ing the entire action the Germans fired 
but thirty rounds at our searchlight, 
and their fire was confused, the nearest 
hit being some 300 yards from the 
searchlight This can be explained by the 
fact that one of our light bombers was 
patrolling all night over the region of 
German artillery positions. The Ger- 
mans feared to disclose their artillery 
dispositions and were silent. 

It should be noted that our aviation 
discharged the mission assigned to it 
rather well. This was attained, thanks 
to a correct distribution of previously 
reconnoitered targets and the exact 
recognition of our forces both in the day- 
time and at night, and due also to the 
fact that air formations were well con- 
ceived so that flexible cooperation was 
realized between bombers, attack and 
fighter aircraft. By means of aerial 
photography and ground reconnaissance 
it was established that our bombers de- 
molished eight dugouts, destroyed and 
silenced German artillery in firing po- 
sitions as well as overlapping full-profile 
enemy trenches. During the entire ac- 
tion our aviation suffered no losses from 









antiaircraft fire. Five enemy fighters 
were destroyed in air battles while our 
losses consisted of one bomber and two 
fighters. 

It would not be beside the point to 
outline certain shortcomings discovered 
during our aerial action. Thus, for in- 
stance, our attack planes did not always 
yetire from action in an organized man- 
ner. Some flights of three planes, and at 
times individual ships, delayed and later 
returned independently without protec- 
tion. On the return flight the formation 
of attack planes stretched out, which 
made it difficult for fighters to give them 
protection. In addition to this, our at- 
tack planes were too fascinated by ac- 
tion against enemy machine-gun em- 
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placements and infantry in their 
trenches. Their mission, however, was 
to silence the antiaircraft, machine-gun 
and artillery fire. Not until after the de- 
parture of bombers was it meant for 
them to attack other targets. 

At times our bombers also made an 
error. When leaving targets, their groups 
stretched out due to the fact that the 
leading ships could not withstand the 
necessary speed. Without fail this vio- 
lated the sureness of protection and com- 
plicated matters for our fighters. 

It is clear that all the lessons of this 
instructive operation should be taken in- 
to consideration in preparing further 
aerial action against the enemy front line 
of resistance. 





Tank Alert 
[An article in The Journal of the Royal Artillery October 1942.] 


In spite of the marked improvement 
in. the general standard of antitank 
shooting by 25-pounders—due to the in- 
spirations of those in authority and the 
perspiration of those who are not—it is 
an undoubted fact that the average 
standard at home is still not as high as 
it could be. In service 25-pounder bat- 
teries there are generally two reasons 
for it: possibly mediocre instruction and, 
more usually, the allotment of unduly 
large periods of the training program 
to other necessary matters so that the 
time available for antitank training be- 
comes either beautifully less, or worse, 
suffers from lack of continuity. For 
once the weather cannot be blamed, as 
this type of shooting is both an outdoor 
and an indoor sport. 

There is no lack of guidance in these 
matters. But in tank shooting there is 
a greater need for cold common sense 
than in any other form of field artillery 
training, and in the writer’s opinion 
there has been rather too much theory, 
not all of which has been sound. Given 
the time and the continuity, any half 
dozen good BC’s will arrive at a reason- 
able standard of hits if left to their own 
devices. It is, however, a bugbear of 
training that there never is the time; 
and BC’s are rarely left alone for long, 
as they are necessarily part of the di- 
visional machine with other urgent calls 
on their time. Faced with this in his 
own unit, dissatisfied with the standard 
of hits obtained, and determined to get 
something better, the writer devoted a 
good deal of his leisure to the matter 
and hopes that the methods used may 
be of some assistance to his brother of- 
ficers faced with a similar set of circum- 
stances. 

The percentage of hits obtained at 
practice by the regiment has been 23. 
The known time available was three 
weeks, two of them interruyted by short 
exercises but available in part; the third, 
a blank one, was dubbed “Anitank Week” 
in the hope that by going flat out then, 
everyone would get maximum value 
through doing nothing else, and so work 
up to a climax. All hands were to take 
part without exception; as a result the 
cooks and batmen promptly copied those 
grand men of Tobruk and formed their 
own Bush Artillery; by their enthusiasm, 
they inspired the others to take the 
greatest interest in what was hoped 
would show tangible results on the bat- 
tlefield, and a financial profit at practice 
camp. Human nature being what it is, 
the latter thought was probably upper- 


most. There was no time for detailed 
instruction; so the “course” had to be of 
an intensive refresher type; and though 
first class shooting was the main item, 
good all round knowledge was also 
necessary. 

That hard ridden hunter “Apprecia- 
tion” went over the course first; and the 
obstacles were soon jotted down as 


i Hitting tanks. 

a Only hitting enemy tanks. 
iii Where to hit enemy tanks. 
iv Concealment. 

v Tanks versus gun tactics. 
vt Battle drill competitions. 

In order to get results on the same 
lines, all the key lectures for officers and 
No. 1’s were given regimentally; di- 
rectives were issued to keep training 
programs together, and gadgets, posters 
and so on were made good common 
property. The QM “found” a most useful 
stock of SAA, including some tracer; 
and a range roster was made allotting 
SAA ranges in the sand pit, the Vaud- 
rey, and best of all the pond, to each 
troop in turn. Without further ado we 
copied Sam and “let battle commence,” 
making 50% of hits the standard. 

Hitting tanks.—It was soon found that 
provided the drill was kept on orthodox 
lines, certain aids to tanks shooting were 
unnecessary; so all sorts of quick firing 
straps, knuckle rammers and so on went 
into the discard without regret. “Point 
of aim, consistency, quick change of tar- 
get” were well hammered home, and the 
cardboard tanks soon showed that we 
had found the first flaw—weakness 
amongst No. 1’s in correcting and also 
in judging distance. In spite of all we 
did some No. 1’s improved so slowly that 
they spoiled the layers; so a_ special 


“class was run in each battery using first 


a blackboard and then the pond, until, 
by sheer grinding hard work, they really 
could order a deflecion or correction 
which meant something and one which 
was quickly yet clearly enunciated in- 
stead of gabbled, or worse, muttered. 
Distance judging was taught by getting 
the surveyors to set up a bearing picket 
and panorama in the center of the gun 
park, fortunately endowed with a view, 
and taking small squads over in turn. A 
good deal of trouble was taken to dem- 
onstrate, by using suitable posts and by 
shooting, the relationship between de- 
flections and their distances on the 
ground. There was a surprising lack of 
knowledge of these essential values, and 
it undoubtedly accounted for some of the 








earlier indifferent shooting. Known points 
were fixed on the moors, and instead of 
marching drill, distance judging rambles 
were held and afforded useful variety. 
Penny sweeps were allowed, and the look 
of pleasure on the face of the winner 
of a small handful of copper was well 
worth walking out to see. 

Much ingenuity was expended on vary- 
ing the runs and on bobbing targets; 
and the stop watch soon showed up the 
next weak spot, that of “one quick hit” 
as it was labeled. Constantly it wa® 
found that the quickest layers required 
two shots to get one hit, while the more 
deliberate took one shot but too much 
time. It was explained that once the gun 
fired at a tank, it had in all probability 
given away its position. On the other 
hand there was by no means a guaran- 
tee that even a well hidden silent gun 
would not be spotted by the tank or the 
tank artillery observer, who would be 
looking out specially for it. Therefore a 
quick and certain hit was of prime im- 
portance, “or else.” This point appreci- 
ated, “one quick hit,” was tackled me- 
thodically and intelligently with quite 
gratifying results, though it gave a lot 
of trouble at first. A good deal of am- 
munition had been fired on normal role 
shoots, and the loading therefore was not 
in question; zeroing was then unknown, 
but the necessity for careful sight test- 
ing had already been well rubbed in. The 
effect of varying light upon the target 
was explained by sitting in a dark room 
and showing a target in the different 
lights obtained by changing the colors of 
the bulb. This was rather a crude method, 
but impossible to show in any other way 
as mother nature usually took too long 
over it or staged it at inconvenient times. 
After this it soon became obvious that 
continuity of training was the only thing 
that mattered as far as the laying went. 

Only hitting enemy tanks.—Lovers of 
identification of tank tests all had their 
pet theories as to how it should be 
taught. Concensus of BC’s opinion was 
that to make a good quick job of it we 
had only to know our own and shoot all 
others; but there was a cry of protest 
from troop commanders who hated the 
thought of throwing away what progress 
had already been made in recognizing 
their favorite Pz. K.W. So it was agreed 
that identification would be based on our 
own tanks plus salient features of the 
enemy, keeping to plain facts. For those 
who like mnemonics “ATA. AT” was 
thought up and used for 


A ppearance 
T urret 
A erial 


A rmament 
T racks. 


“Appearance of three points” came 
from studying the available models and 
photos, as well as pictures cut from the 
illustrated papers. Visits to the next-door 
tank regiment did a great deal of good 
as they very kindly lent us all their 
models and pictures, which were both 
interesting and varied. 

Turrets were grouped roughly as being 
rounded for most, though definitely not 
all, British and U. S. tanks; and box 
shaped for the enemy (except the Pz. 
K.W. VI, for example, which is of course 
round). If a tank came at you with its 
turret gun turned to the rear (engaging 
the enemy) it was either one of ours or 
an enemy playing a trick, and further 
identification was necessary before mak- 
ing up one’s mind. 
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Aerials on the turret for the British, 
and away from it for the enemy—some 
pains were taken to show that dangerous 
catch, the aerial behind a turret at such 
an angle that a Nazi may be mistaken 
for a British tank in a poor light. 
Identification pennants flown from aeri- 
als were mentioned briefly. 

Armament was left at the fact that 
enemy gun jackets are usually thicker 
looking than ours, and built up in layered 
steps making them easy to identify. 

Tracks were taught as simply as pos- 
sible, emphasis being laid on the uneven 
spacing of our bogey wheels and the even 
spacing of those of the enemy; plus the 
fact that the link bar and scissor types 
of suspension are all enemy. : 

Where to hit the enemy tanks.—Again 
recourse was made to catch phrases, and 

(a) “Hit ’em in the slats”—made it 
clear that a side hit in the suspension, 
or on a track, was a knock-out. 

(b) “Kick ’em in the pants”—was 
promptly vulgarized into more robust 
English which can be guessed by the 
reader. It emphasized the fact that in 
rear of the tank was the engine and pe- 
trol, not over heavily armored, and if 
the chance came, it must never be ne- 
glected. . 

(c) “Punch ’em on the jaw’”—The 
thickness of front armor was shown; 
but over-emphasis had, it was felt, been 
laid on the extreme difficulty of knocking 
out tanks frontally when out on exer- 
cises; so it was explained that it was 
possible to do so with great effect as 
long as the outer thirds of the target 
frontage including the tracks were shot 
at. A slight and harmless variation of 
the theory of aiming at the “center of 
mass.” 

By treating the subject of hitting 
tanks in terms of humorous contempt, 
it was hoped that the detachments would 
bite on the familiar catch phrases when 
their testing time came, and so lose that 
awe of tanks which the uninitiated are 
apt to feel in their first antitank battle. 

Concealment.—Much of this was al- 
ready known, but further attention was 
paid to shade and its effects and the use 
of the gun net to fix foliage so as to 
break up the ground observer’s view. 
The need for a field of fire defiladed 
from the front to get flash concealment 
was gone over again; and the effects of 
blast marks on dry grass and on snow 
were discussed, as these tell-tales are a 
certain give away. Making the detach- 
ment keep absolutely hidden and still 
for any length of time was the hardest 
lesson of all to teach. 

Tanks versus Gun tactics.—Thanks to 
some Canadian friends, their tank bat- 
talion came in whole heartedly on the 
antitank week. Their CO lectured on the 
attack of an area by tanks, took part in 
an antitank TEWT and rounded it off 
by making his training scheme fit ours, 
attacking the regiment which had been 
deployed in a 50% normal role. We were 
rather surprised and interested that the 
tank officers’ verdict was that they felt 
sure their troops, acting with one stooge 
tank forward and the other two back 
(the guns had deliberately let their light 
reconnaissance cars go through) would 
knock out most antitank guns sooner or 
later, but that attacking the normal role 
gunner troops was pretty fair hell as 
they are less expected. The gunners, 
who were firing SAA, were, on the other 
hand, delighted at the size of these 
“real” targets and the jeer was heard 
later—“‘you couldn’t hit a haystack— 
why I don’t even believe you could hit 
a tank.” 
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Hull-down attacks were then practiced 
as a second phase in the scheme, and the 
men saw the value of bobbing target 
practice for the first time. A tendency 
to fire at the very slightly exposed part 
of a turret showing behind a bank needed 
consideration. It may pay to shoot 
through the bank itself. Or, it may be a 
trap to get an unwary or jumpy detach- 
ment to expose itself without hitting, 
and this is followed by an attack by the 
“hornets” whose machine guns make life 
most unpleasant for any detachment. 
The tanks all reported unfavorably on 
the drill positions of the No. 1’s who 
they said could be seen quite clearly and 
would not have lasted for long. The drill 
was therefore made more realistic by 
making Ne. 1’s stand or crouch in a 
camouflaged slit near the gun just clear 
of the flash, but near enough for control 
and correction purposes, the slit ending 
at the near wheel. 

The need for glasses by No. 1’s was 
got over in some cases by examining 
doubtful tanks through the layer’s tele- 
scope, 3 changing over with 1. This is 
often not possible, and 3 should be 
taught to quickly identify friendly tanks 
so that, if No. 1 is in error or doubt, he 
can assist by calling out points for 
identification before the tank closes the 
range. 

Battle Drill Competitions.—These took 
place partly at practice camp and partly 
over rough country. Competitions were 
organized on a troop basis and small 
prizes for detachments were offered. The 
cooks and batmen were allotted a special 


event known as the “Dough Boys’ 
Stakes,” and very seriously it was taken 
too. The first or practice competition 
consisted of an 80-mile march to camp, 
bivouac, and shoots next morning at 
jinking targets varying from 400 to 1,000 
yards. This could only be marked on a 
troop basis. In spite of the apparent 
evenness of all troops with SAA the per- 
centage of hits worked out at just under 
60 for the best, and 35 for the weakest, 
some of it under varying conditions of 
light; but the object—that of an average 
of 50% of hits—was pretty well achieved. 
The second competition consisted of hid- 
ing a gun detachment on the edge of a 
wood, and after judging it for camou- 
flage effect, man-handling it over a ditch 
and down a slope against time, and then 
firing SAA at a hull-down tank only to 
be seen from the finishing line. All com- 
petitions took place in F.S.M.O, no al- 
lowance being made for the weather, 
come what may. 

Conciusion.—There is no doubt that 
where BC’s are worried by difficulty in 
improving their percentage of hits, an 
“antitank week” will certainly make a 
marked impression, even on their most 
backward men. But it must be followed 
up by reasonable continuity of training 
for the No. 1’s and layers, and for an- 
other antitank week set aside once a 
quarter. There is then no apparent 
reason why 50% of hits should not be 
their minimum standard under average 
European conditions; and anything less, 
on a second front when it comes, is not 
likely to do very much good. 





Leadership of Pioneers 
And Their Cooperation with the Other Arms 


[From the German Taktisches Handbuch fiir den Truppen- 
fihrer und seine Gehilfen. Translated at the Command and General 
Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.] 


The combat engineer officer must 
try to foresee the needs of the troops 
and meet them in advance.—Moltke. 


The combat engineers are the technical 
combat troops of the Army. It is their 
duty to prepare the way for the other 
arms in special and difficult circum- 
stances. They play a decisive role in river 
crossing operations, overcoming obstacles, 
attacking positions and fortifications, 
and in combatting tanks. 

Employment of combat engineers at 
the same time increases infantry fighting 
power. But as a rule they may be em- 
ployed as infantry only when other forces 
are not available. Combat engineers are 
difficult to replace. When used on infan- 
try missions, combat engineers should be 
reinforced by heavy weapons according to 
the need. 

The combat engineer tactical unit with- 
in the division is the battalion; for small- 
er units it may be a company; and in 
exceptional cases, a platoon. 

On the march combat engineer units 
are usually allotted to the advance guard. 
When necessary, parts of the bridge 
train are assigned to the units allotted to 
the advance guard. Combat engineer foot 
elements which are not used with the ad- 
vance guard are generally included in 
leading units of the main body. In deploy- 
ing when it is necessary to remove ob- 
stacles and hindrances, combat engineers 
are frequently subordinated to the dif- 
ferent infantry and artillery units. This 


alone frequently makes it possible to 
make an engineer main effort. In order 
that combat engineers may have enough 
time to prepare for employment, their 
commander must be promptly informed 
of the intention of the commander under 
whom they are operating. 

Time required for preparation depends 
upon the nature of the engineering work 
required. The amount of time required 
for preparations increases as more use 
has to be made of emergency equipment 
instead of equipment prepared in ad- 
vance. 

The commander of the unit to which 
combat engineers are attached assigns 
a mission to them. How the situation is 
to be accomplished is decided upon by the 
commander of the combat engineers. 

The combat engineer commander must 
always adapt their employment and his 
choice of means to the changing situation. 
He must also make proposals for the em- 
ployment of his unit well ahead of time. 

The combat engineer commander must 
not neglect to make preparations, espe- 
cially of a reconnaissance nature, for a 
possible employment of his troops (or he 
must be ready to have such preparation 
made) even when it is not certain that 
his men will be employed. 

Breaking up combat engineer units re- 
duces their effectiveness considerably. 
Only in exceptional cases is less than one 
company employed on a given task. 

In combat missions engineers coordi- 
nate their actions closely with the arms 





with which they are to cooperate. Wheth- 
er pioneers are to be subordinated to 
other combat units for definite tasks or 
whether individual arms are to cooperate 
with the pioneers depends upon the situ- 
ation in each case. When large obstacles 
are encountered in an operation, attach- 
ment of other arms to a combat engineer 
unit may be advisable. Occasionally the 
engineer main effort coincides with the 
tactical main effort. 

As soon as the situation permits, the 
combat engineer commander must make 
every effort to reunite under his own 
command any elements that have been 
detached. 

Prompt establishment of communica- 
tion is of greater importance for the 
unified command of combat engineering 
units operating in a large area. It may 
be necessary to assign signal units to re- 
inforte combat engineering signal pla- 
toons. 

Combat engineer-communication units 
assure communications within the com- 
mand as well as cooperating with the 
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other arms (especially in a tense combat 
situation). 

It is always desirable to withhold re- 
serves of engineer personnel and equip- 
ment, but often this is impossible until 
after action has begun and units which 
have been engaged have been released 
upon completion of their tasks. Reserves 
are necessary: 

1 in order to replace losses, 

2 when the situation is uncertain; and 

8 for special missions. 

In most cases it will be possible to with- 
draw engineers already employed in or- 
der to assign them to more important 
duties. Motorized engineers may “ used 
even in remote places (over great dis- 
tances). 

The supply of engineering matériel 
must be initiated early, especially if it 
first has to be brought forward and as- 
sembled. Engineering equipment fre- 
quently requires large loading space. 

Bridge-building and construction de- 
tachments are used for building bridges 
and roads in rear areas. 





On What Does Success Depend in Russia? 
Lessons learned by an Officer in the Eastern Front. 


[An article in Militér-Wochenblatt 28 August 1942. Translated 
from the German at the Command and General Staff School, Fort 


Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


This article is important in that it 
once more confirms, this time by the 
Germans themselves, the stubborn- 
ness and effectiveness of Russian re- 
sistance. Admitting, as it does, the 
multiplicity of difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Germans in their ap- 


parently futile effort to eliminate 


their Soviet adversary, the article 
carries more than a suggestion of the 
various vicissitudes experienced by 
the invaders. Things left unsaid are 
thus as important as those brought 
out into the open. Above all, the ar- 
ticle tends to attest to the truthful- 
ness of reports of heavy German 
casualties —THE EDITOR. 


1. One must be a hunter. The German 
soldier in Russia is faced with an adver- 
sary who, culturally, is not his equal by 
birth. The greatest advantage possessed 
by the Russians is in their highly de- 
veloped animal instincts and their lack of 
sensitiveness to climate and terrain. If 
we are to conquer them, we must be at 
home in \oods and swamp. We must be 
able to fins) our way by night and in fogs 
as easily as in broad daylight. We must 
be able to stalk our enemy and creep up 
on him as a hunter on his prey. We 
must be able to build a shelter for our- 
selves in the woods. Whoever, therefore, 
desires to train soldiers to fight against 
Bolshevism will go out with them into the 
nearest swamp land where he will train 
them day and night, summer and winter. 

2. One must be able to improvise. The 
Russian is a master of improvization. He 
drops artillery shells from gliders; he 
immediately puts captured weapons to 
use; he hurriedly gathers collective farm- 
ers together into troop units, equips them 
with horse carts and tells them to find 
their arms in the woods. He has crossed 
over broad rivers on pneumatic ratts 
when he had no other means of crossing. 
He hurriedly loads reserves into com- 
mandeered trucks and sends them into 
battle. We have learned from him. In tle 
summer we motorized our supply col- 
umns; in the autumn we carried our 
supplies to the front by means of porters, 
in the winter by means of sleds, in the 


spring by the use of horse carts. We 
learned to build portable quarters of ply- 
wood. We made pack animals of cart 
horses. We built corduroy roads through 
marsh lands when the highway was in 
the hands of the enemy. 

3. We must learn to be tirelessly active. 
The Russian is not naturally industrious, 
but he is given no rest by the commissar 
system which gets out of him all there is 
to be had. Scarcely a day passes that the 
Russian will not attempt an attack, be he 
ever so weak. He works every day at im- 
proving his positions, builds roads and 
fortifications in places where at the mo- 
ment no attack is to be expected. We even 
found strong fortified positions east of 
Leningrad with the front to the east. The 
Russians, therefore, must have counted 
on the encirclement of the city since the 
beginning of the war and made prepara- 
tions for it. When a fight lasts for a con- 
siderable length of time, the German 
soldier becomes slack. How much blood 
can be saved by working every day on the 
position. Also by working at it every 
day, the shelter can be made more com- 
fortable, more dry and pleasant. How 
much vehicles can be saved if one will 
work on them constantly; how much 
other material can be spared if camou- 
flage is erected to keep it out of sight of 
the enemy, etc. It must be clear to the 
soldier who comes to Russia that it is 
not an indication of cowardice to work 
on the position, but an obvious duty. 

4. One must be suspicious of people. 
As far as possible, the Russian employs 
cunning and trickery in his fighting. 
Destruction lurks in a thousand places, 
first of all with the Russian civil popula- 
tion which under no circumstances must 
be trusted no matter how innocent they 
may appear to be. Prisoners, especially 
the young, are completely sold on Bolshe- 
vism. They are capable of any treachery. 
In battle itself mines, camouflaged suits, 
ambuscades, etc., plays a great role. Only 
a person who is accustomed to being al- 
ways closely on the watch will escape 
these threats. 

5. One must be wide awake. The Rus- 
sian-attacks almost exclusively at night 
and during fogs. He is constantly sur- 


prising our troops. In the front lines 
there is no other way than to watch at 
night and rest in the daytime. Where the 
terrain is close, detachments in the rear 
often pay with their lives for lack or in- 
sufficiency of guards. In the usual sense 
of the words, there are no front lines and 
rear areas in Russia. Any one who lays 
his gun aside east of the old Reich fron- 
tier may greatly regret it the next mo- 
ment. 

6. Reconnaissance. Reconnaissance 
saves blood. The Alpha and Omega of all 
fighting in Russia is reconnaissance. Only 
by good reconnaissance is it possible to 
learn quickly of the Russian intentions 
and take proper measures to neutralize 
them. Casualties resulting from recon- 
naissance are surprisingly few. In Rus- 
sia it is necessary for the soldier to be 
trained to the utmost in scouting, ob- 
serving and listening. 

7. Food supply. On account of diffi- 
culties presented by the terrain, feeding 
the men is an extremely difficult task. 
It requires both dependability and versa- 
tility on the part of the men entrusted 
with this duty. Breaking an axle or fail- 
ure of a horse are no reasons why the 
vehicle should remain behind with the 
much-desired food. All means must be 
employed to get it on. All men, including 


’ the master sergeant in charge of bringing 


up the food, are expected to bring the 
vehicle ahead even through enemy fire. 
Service with a field kitchen is no sinecure. 

8. One must be clean. Any person who 
does not take care of his body with the 
greatest faithfulness, conquering all 
tendencies to indolence, will become utter- 
ly degenerate. There is no excuse for not 
bathing daily. There is plenty of time 
always and in all places, but there is no 
scarcity of water. But indolence must 
steadily be overcome. Cleanliness has al- 
ways been and still is the greatest remedy 
against vermin, but it makes its mark 
inwardly, also, and gives him the sense 
of being a cultural man in contrast with 
the Russian population. 

9. One must be hard. It takes real men 
to stand war in temperatures ranging 
from 104 degrees above to 40 degrees be- 
low zero, knee deep in mud or in heavy 
dust. Casualties resulting from the Rus- 
sion mass attacks often present pictures 
to the young soldier against which he will 
have to fortify his heart. He must count 
on the fact that he may lose his own life 
and be reconciled to it. Only men who in 
the hour of death do not lose their com- 
posure are able to stand battle against 
the Russians. Weak natures must be 
made to realize the fact that leadership 
is hard enough to punish cowardice with 
death. It is only in this battle between 
these two world philosophies, in the at- 
tacks of Red weapons, that one becomes 
conscious that the life of the individual 
counts absolutely for nothing in this war. 

10. One must be a comrade. Those 
things which have appeared impossible to 
those who are not participating in this 
war are only accomplished by the com- 
radeship of the German soldier. The hard- 
ness of this war wields an iron band about 
officers, noncoms and men. This, however, 
requires from each of them, especially 
from those who have but recently joined 
the ranks, the immediate task of getting 
rid of all peculiar or undesirable traits. 
It is only possible for one to exist here by 
entering wholeheartedly in the union of 
comradeship, casting aside all individual 
traits; by being willing to divide the last 
piece of bread with one’s comrade and to 
shield him at the cost of his own life. One 
will become strong then and be able to 
satisfy the requirements of this war. 
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A Polish Sapper and Miner Company in Action 
[An article by Lieutenant K. Bilski, Polish Engineer Corps, in 


The Royal Engineers Journal. 


Lieut. Bilski’s Company was attached 
to the 10th Polish Motorized Cavalry 
Brigade. 


The sapper and miner companies 
formed by engineer troops in the Polish 
army several years before the present 
war were mainly intended to oppose ar- 
mored vehicles by means of antitank 
mines and demolitions. Their mission was 
mainly defensive. They formed part of 
engineer battalions of armies or mecha- 
nized cavalry brigades, or of some in- 
fantry divisions. 

The accompanying sketch shows the 
establishment of the company, from 
which it will be seen that it was equipped 
to carry out the following tasks: 


1. The demolition of roads, bridges, etc. 
2. Laying mine fields. 

3. Antitank obstacles and traps. 

4. Destruction of fords. 


of the ceganizalion 


0.6.« coy H.Q 


Reconnaivance ploloon 


of fords. This was done by driving special 
pipes into the bed of the stream, pumping 
water down them until suitable chambers 
were formed for the 7-lb. charges, where- 
by craters of 4 yards in diameter were 
obtained. The technical platoon, besides 
the high explosives and fuzes, carried 
sufficient fuel to supply the company for 
a 320 mile march. Owing to the light type 
of its vehicles the company was very 
mobile. 

The company whose action I am about 
to describe had been under my command 
for two years and remained so during 
the whole campaign. Two weeks previous- 
ly it was attached to the 10th Motorized 
Cavalry Brigade. This brigade, as a cov- 
ering unit, was awaiting the outbreak of 
hostilities in the environs of Cracow. 

On 3 September when it first went into 
action, the company was billeted in the 
forester’s house at Pcim. On the preced- 


Scheme 
of a molorized s 


the commanders of the fighting troops 
had been given general information about 
the demolitions. 

It will be seen from this that the time 
allotted was very short and that, as the 
enemy was fully motorized, the number 
and quality of the demolitions might ma- 
terially influence his speed of movement. 
The reason for the special importance of 
the Pcim region was that it was the point 
of junction of many roads from the south. 
Demolitions at that point would obstruct 
the only road leading north to Myslenice 
and Cracow. 

Owing to the limited time at our dis- 
posal, normal reconnaissance was impos- 
sible, and I decided to distribute my work- 
ing parties from an appreciation of the 
terrain as shown on the map. 

I consequently sent to each area an 
officer with one reconnaissance patrol and 
two mining patrols. In order to insure a 
rapid supply of high explosives I sent 
two truck-loads to the bridge marked 7c 
in Map 2. As I expected that there might 
be a further retreat on the following day, 
I sent a patrol to reconnoitre the Pcim- 
Myslenice line. 
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The reconnaissance patrols had, be- 
sides their normal duties of engineer 
reconnaissance, other tasks: 

1. Passing information between tac- 
tical units and the demolition parties 
working in their area. 

2. In many cases the decision when to 
fire the charges. 

Covering the demolition parties 
— working independently of tactical 
units. 

A Mining Patrol was organized to work 
at five different places at once. An abatis 
patrol, with its mechanical equipment, 
was capable of constructing an abatis in 
a wood, armed with mines and traps, 
about 50 yards long, in about 2 hours. 
The special patrol, with its motor pump, 
was mainly intended for the destruction 
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ing night three mining and two recon- 
naissance patrols had prepared for demo- 
lition and laid out mine fields at 1, A and 
B, (see Map 1) and at each object firing 
posts, each two men strong, were detailed. 

That morning my company received 
orders to prepare demolitions and lay out 
antitank obstacles in the Jordanow- 
Tokarnia and Krzeczow-Lubien areas, 
held respectively by our 24th Lancers 
and 10th Horse Rifle regiments. Special 
attention was also directed to the Pcim 
region, where the conditions for very 
important demolitions prevailed. 

The order also stated that the engineer 
working parties were to be covered by the 
fighting troops, that the demolitions in 
the Letownia and Lubien areas must be 
ready for firing before 2 PM, and that 


About noon I received information that 
the demolitions numbered 2 and 4 on 
Map 1 would be ready before 1 PM, and 
that my demolition project for the eastern 
area had been accepted by the commander 
of that area. 

In view of the importance of the 
Krzeczow-Pcim road, I accompanied that 
patrol myself in order to judge the prob- 
able effectiveness of the proposed ob- 
struction. I found that the bridge near 
Tenezyn (No. 3 on Map 1) was not very 
important, as its demolition would cause 
only about two hours’ delay to enemy 
motor-cars and cycles. The bridge near 
Lubien appeared to offer more favorable 
prospects. With the bridge demolished 
and a mine-field laid on both sides of the 
road it might be hoped that the enemy 















advance would be checked for a consider- 
able time. His motorized infantry and 
tanks would then be obliged to make a 
detour over the mountain slopes which 
would be very advantageous to us. The 
bridge could not be reconstructed under 
4 to 6 hours. But the bridges at Pcim 
(see Map 2) were far more important. 
Demolitions and obstacles carried out 
there would effectually hold up the ene- 
my’s advance, and the terrain offered good 
conditions for the defense of the obstacles. 
I anticipated that the enemy might be 
halted there for as long as the defense 
could resist them, and even then the re- 
construction of the bridges would require 
some considerable time. 

The mining patrols began with the 
work on Nos. 3 and 5 (see Map 1) and 
finished by 4 p.m. The work was delayed 
by the want of proper drills. The stone 
embankment made the use of our drills 
ineffective. Pneumatic drills would have 
shortened the time by one-half. It was 
only possible to bore drill-holes and suc- 
cessively fire in them 4-lb charges of tro- 
tyl. In this way after three hours’ work 
6 shafts of sufficient depth were ready, 
and the normal charges of H.E. had to be 
doubled. The main charges on bridge 
No. 5 were 240 lb. each. 

During the morning I presented the 
commanding officer of the 10th Horse 
Rifle Regiment my scheme of demolitions 
in the Lubien area. He did not agree to 
the mine-field at the bridge, as he was 
afraid of not being able to inform his 
fighting units of its existence. All the 
other arrangements were approved. He 
ordered me to place warning posts at the 
mine-fields Ei and Eii (see Map 2) and 
to leave them until dark. He added that 
during the afternoon he was going to or- 
ganize a second line of defense on the 
heights 2702 and 2450 north of Pcim in 
order to cover by fire all the projected 
demolitions. The order to fire the charges 
was to be given by the commanding officer 
of the brigade reconnaissance tank pla- 
toon, which was to be the last to retire. It 
would however be advantageous if one of 
the engineer officers could establish con- 
tact with him and explain the arrange- 
ments. I sent the commander of my com- 
pany reconnaissance platoon on this mis- 
sion. On my way back to the company T 
informed the sappers at the various posts 
of the general situation and the arrange- 
ments for firing the charges. 

I decided to remain for the rest of the 
day at the Pcim bridges, where the last 
mining patrol was working. It was an ex- 
cellent post for the company commander 
as the traffic passed that point from all 
directions, including the dispatch riders 
and the returning mining patrols of my 
company. By questioning dispatch riders 
and passing officers I was in a position to 
gain the latest news from the battlefield 
and by this means to control the work of 
the engineers. : 

About 2 PM the enemy delivered a 
strong attack on the Lubien heights, slow- 
ly driving back our troops towards the 
north. A sapper who passed reported that 
the bridge at Krzeczow, of which he had 
been in charge, had been blown up. A 
few hours later I learned from another 
sapper that the bridge at Tenczyn had 
also been demolished. They had experi- 
enced great uncertainty as to when to 
fire the charges, as they had not seen our 
tank commander nor received orders from 
anyone else, but when the enemy were 
only a few tens of paces distant they had 
fired the charges on their own initiative. 

About 6 PM the enemy were approach- 
ing Letownia and Lubien and our troops, 
retiring in motor-car columns along the 
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highway, became more and more numer- 
ous. The mining patrols from both areas 
began passing, reporting that their work 
was ready. The officer whom I had sent 
with the eastern party reported that he 
had had a lot of trouble with our retreat- 
ing troops, one section very nearly 
walked over our mine-field near Letownia, 
and near Tokarnia a peasant cart struck 


the road bridge (7c in Map 2) offered 
the greatest difficulties. The ground there 
was practically all rock. Again the shafts 
had to be drilled like mining and the 
charges increased four-fold. While talk- 
ing to the battalion commander I had 
missed seeing that the western wing of 
the mine-field was being made too close 
to this bridge, so that the blast of the 








our mine-field, marked D in Map 1, owing 
to the negligence of our warning picket. 
The mine-field had been reestablished and 
the inhabitants told how to avoid it. My 
battalion commander passed and asked 
me what objects had already been blown 
up, and he told me that in the morning 
German infantry passed over our mine- 
field in the Naprawa region. He had wit- 
nessed it from his observation post. The 
Germans as soon as they became aware 
of the presence of mines retreated help- 
lessly. 

In the meantime the works in the Pcim 
area were nearing completion. That on 





demolition might have destroyed several 
of the mines; I consequently moved the 
wing some 20 to 30 yards forward. 

Meanwhile the sounds of battle were 
coming nearer and nearer and troops in 
small columns were retiring on both sides 
of the road to occupy a new line of resis- 
tance. I was awaiting impatiently the 
return of the officer whom I had sent to 
the commander of the tank platoon, for if 
he had failed to find him, the firing post 
at the Lubien bridge would remain with- 
out orders and this important communi- 
cation might be left intact. Actually this 
officer never returned. 
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The fight was intensifying. The enemy 
twice attacked with light bombing air- 
craft. About ten planes took part in each 
attack and, firing from a height of from 
about a hundred to two hundred feet, 
machine-gunned our troops and bombed 
the roads. Several bombs fell near the 
bridge and one hit a motorcycle carrying 
two non-commissioned officers. The Ger- 
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from the front for news of it, but they 
could tell me nothing. At last I decided 
to go forward myself. Our units, appar- 
ently the last ones, were running out of 
the woods near Lubien, jumping into 
cars hidden in the village and driving 
off. The enemy directed his fire on the 
parking place, but all got away in time 
and none were hit. I was lying with our 
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man artillery now directed a heavy fire 
against Lubien. It had evidently moved 
forward and was now supporting their 
infantry attack. Should they occupy Lu- 
bien the whole Jordanow road would 
come under their fire and it would be 
difficult to withdraw our firing post. To 
my relief I then heard a loud explosion 
in that direction and appreciated that 
they should still be able to join us. 

_ The German artillery was soon direct- 
ing its fire on the north side of Lubien 
and still the reconnaissance tank platoon 
had not arrived. I asked several officers 
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firing post in a ditch by the roadside. It 
was the first time that I had experienced 
a battle and as the cars passed I saw that 
the men were very exhausted, covered 
with dust, and some were wounded. 
Again the enemy advanced his fire and 
Shells fell in front of the bridge (7c in 
Map 2) that we were waiting to demolish. 
One fell so near that we were compelled 
to change our post. We hid behind a barn, 
but the thatch caught fire and the barn 
was soon ablaze. Again we had to move, 
this time to a shell crater, the men carry- 
ing the leads and I the powder. The men 


looked enquiringly. Should not the bridge 
be blown up? But our tanks had not yet 
come. 

The Germans were now to be seen 
among the houses of Lubien, within 500 
yards of us. Now, in turn, our artillery 
was directing its fire on Lubien. The 
Germans moved off eastward into the 
woods, but after a little time they re- 
newed their advance towards us. Soon 
they would be upon us. 

I was beginning to get anxious. Should 
I demolish the bridge or wait a little 
longer? If any of our tanks or cars re- 
mained at the front their retreat would 
be cut off. At that moment two tanks 
appeared from the west of Lubien, but 
were they ours? They were advancing on 
us, followed by two more just debouching 
from the woods. I ordered the key to be 
put into the exploder. We strained our 
eyes. They were ours. 

The Germans opened fire on them, but 
it was ineffective. Soon they had reached 
the road. I signalled to them to stop and 
enquired for their commander. He was 
in the fourth tank. I asked him if I could 
now blow up the bridge. Apparently one 
tank was still behind, so that I could 
still get no reliable information. The Ger- 
mans started firing on us, but they hit 
the last tank without damaging it and 
then wounded my corporal in the leg, ser- 
iously I found afterwards. 

I still did not know whether to blow up 
the bridge or wait for the remaining 
tank. But the Germans were coming 
nearer. A few tanks appeared from the 
western outskirts of Lubien, and I saw 
shells, evidently our own, bursting near 
them. That cleared up the situation, our 
missing tank would not return. At last I 
decided to fire the charge. The bridge was 
blown sky-high—a terrific explosion— 
1200 lb. of high explosives. The hills 
reverberated with the echo. The sapper 
exclaimed with relief “All in order.” 
Then we withdrew, and I realized how 
difficult was the task of a firing post 
under the circumstances. 

The Germans occupied Lubien and the 
adjoining heights but did not continue 
their advance that day. Returning to 
Pcim I found everything in readiness. 
The cables to all the charges had been 
brought together into a common station 
and it was thus possible to fire them suc- 
cessively or simultaneously. The firing 
posts were on the alert. Dusk was falling. 
The sounds of battle grew weaker and 
with the first cold night breeze silence 
fell on the battle front. 

The following conclusions may be 
drawn from our experience in the cam- 
paign in Poland. 

(1) Sapper and miner companies or- 
ganized and equipped as shown in this 
article are of value only in the defense. 
When supported by relatively small num- 
bers of antitank weapons and infantry, 
they can check an enemy’s advance for a 
time on any kind of terrain. 

(2) Their equipment must be ju- 
diciously ‘selected and adapted to their 
most difficult conditions of work. The 
specialization of some patrols, and even 
platoons, to a given kind of work, is not 
advisable. All should have uniform organ- 
ization and equipment so as to be able to 
carry out every kind of task, whether 
demolitions or obstacles. 

(3) The decision when to fire a charge 
is a very difficult matter. Soldiers charged 
with that duty should be instructed with 
the situation, and they must finally make 
the decision from information received 
from the troops in final contact with the 
enemy. They must be courageous, with 
plenty of intelligence and initiative. 

















(4) At all larger demolitions at least 
two men should be left as firing posts. 
The so-called “enemy hunting” may often 
produce disastrous results, as the enemy, 
if allowed to come too near, may kill the 
firing post and gain the object undam- 
aged. Directly the demolition becomes 
possible it should be carried out without 
delay. 

(5) Antitank mines should contain at 
least 2% lbs. of high explosive for other- 
wise they are too weak to destroy tanks. 
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(6) Staffs of the larger units should 
carefully study the employment of anti- 
tank mines within their units, in fact all 
commanding officers of units of every 
description should understand the use of 
these mines. Principles for their use 
should be established in the whole army 
and rigorously observed. 

(7) In a delaying action the ground 
conditions often make it impossible to 
bring fire to bear on completed demoli- 
tions. In such cases the defense should be 
reenforced by traps and mines. 





Penetration 
[Translated from a Russian article in the Red Army newspaper 


Krasnaya Zvezda.} 





The German defense along the Mara 
River was the strongest sector on the 
whole Moscow front. This sector was 
generally believed to be a stable and 
quiet one, but as a matter of fact the 
most violent and prolonged battles took 
place here. Having been defeated near 
Yushkovo, the Germans took a position 
on the Mara River. When our troops 
undertook the offensive it was clear that 
to break through the strong defense of 
the Germans on a wide front was too 
difficult. It was easier to do this with 
strong forces on a narrow front. 

This mission was accomplished by 
Erastov’s division with the objective of 
penetrating deep into the enemy posi- 
tion. 

The enemy situation was as shown on 
the sketch. The strongly defended posi- 
tions were on the left at Romanovo and 
on the right near Kamenskoye. The dis- 
tance between these two points did not 
exceed two and a half miles. The Ger- 
mans had dug their trenches near the 
edge of the forest, and areas between 
trenches were covered by enemy sup- 
porting mortars, machine guns and ar- 
tillery. 

The commander had to decide how he 
was to penetrate this position. Along 
the whole front—and dissipate his 
strength? on the right? or the left? 

Between strong-points the areas were 
covered by an impenetrable fire. The di- 
vision commander studied the terrain 
and dispositions from various observa- 
tion points. Romanovo was located on 
an open spot, difficult to approach. It 
was apparent that the best approach 
was near the village of Melnikovo over 
which our observation was the best. By 
breaking through here and quickly mov- 
ing into the forest it would be possible 
to penetrate to the enemy artillery po- 
sitions. Also it was probable that the 
enemy fire power was weaker here than 
at Romanovo. The road between Melni- 
kovo and Iklinskoye had an important 
influence—it was so tempting to have a 
road as the axis of movement, especially 
in a forest and in the winter. 

The division commander made his de- 
cision: to penetrate the enemy defense 
on a narrow front with a determined in- 
fantry attack heavily supported by 
artillery fire. The place chosen was on 
our right flank which permitted heavy 
mortar fire to be delivered on the strong 
position to the southeast of Kamenskoye. 

A glance at the sketch will show the 
scheme of maneuver. On a front cf 700 
yards was concentrated three-fourths of 
the infantry units which attacked in the 
direction of Meinikovo-Iklinskoye. Our 
division commander was determined on 
a concentrated effort. He took all meas- 
ures to decrease the effectiveness of en- 
emy strong points and against each he 
sent a battalion of infantry, supported 


tion post by telephone with the infantry 
and artillery regimental commanders; 
the latter were in direct communication 
with their battalions; if direct communi- 
cation was cut off to some point it was 
possible to telephone through other 
units. Communications worked success- 
fully even when the troops moved into 
the forest. This played a big part in 
the final outcome. 

Although all did not go smoothly, the 
battle developed according to plan. The 
artillery broke up the forward positions 
of the enemy defense, especially near 
Romanovo and Kamenskoye. As soon as 
the main effort jumped off, the artillery 
delivered support on the narrow front. 
The enemy mortar fire from the rear 
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by artillery. These units had to guar- 
antee the success of the main effort. The 
neighboring unit assisted by attacking 
the enemy left. His plan was to break 
through the defense on a narrow front 
in order to paralyze the enemy artillery 
fire in the rear. 

The division was supported by artil- 
lery of all calibers which maintained 
close liaison between the artillery and 
infantry commanders. Each artillery 
battalion commander was right with 
the infantry commander. As _ action 
progressed it became necessary to attach 
heavy artillery to the infantry regiments 
in which case the artillery battalion 
commanders remained with the infantry 
battalions; but the artillery regimental 
commanders remained with the chief of 
division artillery who, in turn, remained 
with the infantry division commander. 
This close liaison permitted uninter- 
rupted artillery support during the 
whole battle. 

The division commander could com- 
municate at any time from his observa- 


was effective in open areas, and to avoid 
losses the infantry increased its speed 
of movement. 

The main attacking force broke through 
the edge of the forest, overcame the re- 
sistance it met, and penetrated the rear to 
silence the enemy artillery. 

The enemy attempted several counter- 
attacks without success. Automatic rifle- 
men tried to break up our combat 
formations in the forest, and we sent out 
small combat patrols to overcome them. 
These patrols greatly assisted the rather 
wide maneuvering in the enemy rear-—up 
to four and a half miles. Tactics through- 
out the division were to pin down an 
enemy unit from the front and have a 
maneuvering force attack from the rear. 
The enemy tried to take up positions at 
Aristovo and Alopovo, but units of our 
division were able to out-maneuver them. 
The Germans withdrew. 

The Germans used attack aviation and 
antiaircraft artillery against our infan- 
try troops, but once the penetration was 
made they could not stop the attack. 
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Protection Against Air-Borne Troops 
With Particular Reference To Vulnerable Points Such As Airdromes 
[From Canadian Army Training Memorandum Number 15 June 1942.] 


German Air-Borne Troops 


Definition —All troops carried to the 
scene of action by air are called air-borne 
troops and they are sub-divided into 


(a) Parachute Troops fe 
(b) Air-landing troops who land in air- 
craft, either transports or gliders. 


Parachute Troops: 

These are picked and trained by the 
G.A.F. They se young and fit, believed 
to be all volunteers who are willing to 
risk an early death for the added adven- 
ture. They are distinguishable by narrow 
brimmed helmets and grey-green unl- 
forms. The equipment carried varies with 
the task but may include: Tommy gun, 
L.M.G., 2” mortar, with 3” mortar, M. 
G.’s, 3” mountain guns, AA and AT guns 
in the battalion. 

There are approximately 


120 men to a company. 

550 men to a battalion. : 

1,800 men to a regiment (our bri- 
gade), three —— and supporting 
arms in an air division. 

They are carried in JU 52’s, 10 men 
with equipment in each aircraft. They 
are supposed to leave the aircraft from a 
height of 200-300 feet which means they 
take only 10 seconds to reach the ground 
and they get into action in 2 to 5 minutes. 
They are trained to leave the aircraft at 
the rate of one man every second and as 
it is traveling only 80 m.p.h at the time, 
the 10 men land within a space of about 
360 yards long. Thus by having three 
lines of following aircraft, a whole com- 
pany of 120 men can be dropped in an 
area of 400x200 yards and can be acting 
together as a unit in about 10 minutes 
after landing. ; 

Colored parachutes are used to dis- 
tinguish commanders so the others can 
see where one is landing and rally there. 
Different colors are used also for the 
various types of equipment and ammuni- 
tion. ; 

The parachutist while descending and 
until he gets rid of his harness and gets 
hold of his weapons, is almost defenseless 
—that is the time to catch him. Actually 
on his person he carries a knife, grenades 
and automatic pistol—occasionally a 
tommy gun strapped on his back. 


Air Landing Troops 


These are drawn from ordinary divi- 
sions and the only special training is that 
of getting in and out of an aircraft quick- 
ly. For air landing the division is about 
half the normal size, i.e., 7,000 to 8,000 
men, and would not have anything like 
the equipment that ordinarily goes with 
it. However some light artillery, trans- 
port vehicles, motorcycles, armored car- 
riers and possibly light tanks may be an- 
ticipated. The use of captured transport 
is largely contemplated—a point to note. 

Either captured air fields or other suit- 
able landing ground such as clear 
beaches, unobstructed roads or fields is 
necessary for employing these forces. But 
the German is not too fussy and will risk 
any kind of crash landings, once he is 
committed. It is obvious that the slow 
moving JU 52’s and gliders are extremely 
vulnerable to both air attack and AA 
fire. 

While it requires 500 to 800 JU 52’s to 
carry a division of 8000 men, depending 
on whether or not gliders are being 
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towed, it does not follow that the enemy 
must have 10 times this number to trans- 
port 10 divisions. With close air bases 
such as exist in France in relation to the 
British Isles, these troop carriers would 
shuttle back and forth as they did in 
Crete. If we were considering an invasion 
of Britain, therefore, as compared to one 
of Iceland we would have to count on a 
great deal heavier weight of air-borne 
attack. 

In the battle for Crete the Germans 
used a modification of air landing troops 
in the form of glider-borne shock troops. 
These were G.A.F. personnel like the 
parachute troops. 


Nature of Employment of Air-Borne 
Troops 
Objectives: 
These are pretty obvious depending on 
the type of operation. 


For the nuisance raid, they would be 
Wireless stations. 
Power plants. 
Sabotage and 5th column activities. 


For the invasion, on the other hand, 
objectives of the following type would be 
selected 

P Air fields, with complementary tasks 

or 

Communications. 

Approaches. 

Local military HQ’s, all probably 
based on a strategical plan to 
secure a bridge head, including 
a port suitable for landing sea- 
borne forces. 

Seale of Attack 

Obviously this is going to depend on 
the enemy’s estimate of the power of the 
defense and ultimately on the factor of 
time and space as already pointed out. 
In this respect, however, one is unlikely 
to make an over-estimate. The German 
believes in concentration of effort. At 
Crete the tremendous losses in the early 
stages did not deter him and as soon as 
he has succeeded at one point—possibly 
caught off its guard—he will exploit the 
landing facilities there to their maximum 
capacity. 

Tactics 

It is dangerous to work to any precon- 
ception of tactics to be employed by an 
enemy. Prior to Crete the sequence of 
attack had generally been 


(a) Heavy aerial bombardment (most- 
ly dive bombers). 

(b) Parachutists landing and gaining 
some degree of control of the air field. 

(c) Landing of troops in JU 52’s and 
towed gliders. These quickly attacked 
posts and gun positions that were hold- 
ing out and gradually gained control of 
approaches to the airdrome. 

(d) Equipment and supporting arms 
were landed and columns rapidly struck 
out to complete the strategical plan. 

At Crete however, whether according 
to plans or due to the stubborn defense, 
attacks of parachutists and glider-borne 
shock troops were made simultaneously 
with the dive bombers neutralizing the 
airdrome defense during the landings. 
It was found that the preliminary bomb- 
ing attacks had really been close recon- 
naissance to pin point the AA and other 
ground defenses. These were then sys- 
tematically neutralized when the real at- 
tack took place. 


There is no justification to presuppose 
this direct form of attack from the air, 
however. If suitable landing areas exist 
in the vicinity of an airdrome, the enemy 
may concentrate there and the attack on 
the airdrome itself may be entirely a land 
operation. Again parachutists may land 
at night and attempt to seize the air- 
drome by stealth and surprise. 


The Defense 


Airfields with runways for modern 
bombers are not easy to hide, but where 
there are no runways they can be pretty 
difficult to find if the aircraft are not in 
evidence on the ground. 

The ground defenses definitely can and 
must be hidden, however. The idea of a 
Maginot defense surrounding the air- 
drome is ruled out. Pill boxes, which are 
almost impossible to hide, also cannot be 
moved when they have been located. Field 
works should therefore take the form of 
slit trenches and open gun emplacements, 
all carefully camouflaged. Some mush- 
room type pill boxes are permissible. 

The question of the airdrome battle 
HQ operations rooms, etc., is really a sub- 
ject in itself, but obviously it should be 
well off the airdrome proper and in its 
own defended locality. 

The nature of probable form of attack 
indicates that a fairly mixed force is 
required to deal with it. 


_ (a) AA artillery—to deal with attack- 
ing aircraft and troop carriers. 

(b) Infantry—to protect AA artillery 
from ground attack and for normal 
ground defense role. 

(c) A mobile foree—to round up para- 
chutists and attack enemy concentrations. 
This force would consist of infantry (in 
MT) with carriers, field artillery, and if 
possible, tanks; some form of A.F.V. is 
essential. Counterattack on the airdrome, 
should it be temporarily lost, would be 
included as a secondary role. 


Object of the Defense 


Before dealing with tactical plans it is 
well to be quite clear as to the object of 
the defense. This may be stated as 


“To secure the airdrome for use by 
our own aircraft. To attain this object 
it is obvious that the enemy must be 
denied use of the airdrome and that the 
aircraft on the ground must be pro- 
tected.” 

Tactical Plan 


A fixed conception of the ideal plan is 
not sound, but a basic doctrine can be out- 
lined. It must embody 


(a) Every locality must be capable of 
all ’round defense—including upwards. 

(b) Flexibility. 

(c) Mobility—since it is unlikely that 
a sufficient force will be available to ade- 
quately cover all open spaces in the 
vicinity. 

As for all systems of ground defense it 
must be built up on a series of defended 
localities, each not less than a platoon 
and arranged for all ’round defense. 
These localities in turn should be linked 
with the company layout, and the whole 
wired in. The flexibility is obtained by 
having alternative positions within the 
company localities and the troops trained 
for mobile tasks. 

The view is held in some quarters that 
both AA guns and field artillery should 
be located within these defended locaili- 
ties, so that siting becomes a problem in- 
volving requirements of all arms con- 
cerned, and some compromise is inevi- 
table. The AA guns must be sited to cover 
the airdrome against direct attack and 
some infantry localities must be sited to 








cover it with small arms fire. Ground 
will invariably dictate, but in all but 
exceptional cases these localities must be 
clear of the perimeter of the airdrome 
and station buildings. 

The inclination to ring the station with 
defended posts must be avoided as this 
invariably leads to difficulties in arrang- 
ing zones of fire. Again ground will be 
the controlling factor. 

Depth must be obtained and this is 
found by having “inner localities” and 
“outer localities.” The “inner localities” 
will be responsible directly for denying 
the enemy the use of the landing ground 
and will be primarily sited for command 
of it. They will not contemplate a mobile 
role but should rather be in the form of 
self-contained units capable of holding 
out for some time if cut off from sources 
of supply They must therefore be amply 
stocked with ammunition, food and water, 
and medical supplies. As long as they are 
not overrun the enemy cannot use the 
airdrome. The “outer localities” should 
be well clear of the station, covering it 
from “outside” attack. Some field artil- 
lery must be able to bring fire to bear on 
the airdrome, preferably using open 
sights from their localities, but the pri- 
mary task of the troops in these locali- 
ties will be 


(a) Locating enemy forces by use of 
patrols. 

(b) Destroying enemy forces lLefore 
they can concentrate. 


As far as possible they should be dis- 
posed to cover tactical features of valve 
to the enemy. When mobile tasks are 
undertaken a skeleton defense force must 
be left in the defended locality. A reserve 
in the hand of the Station Commander 
must not be overlooked.- This reserve 
should be “hidden” until required for 
local counter attack or “dog fighting” 
among the station buildings. 


AA Defense 


Whether the AA guns should be located 
within defended localities or only between 
the inner and outer localities is a debat- 
able point, but whichever tactical plan is 
adopted, there must be at least two alter- 
native positions for each gun. They must 
not be too close and guns must move 
quickly during any lull in the attack 
(lesson from Crete). 


Defensive Wire 
The ordinary principles for field de- 


fenses apply: namely, avoid “standard” 
construction; use ingenuity; hide wire in 


hedges, etc.; use trip wires. 


Intercommunication 
Cable telephone system is the most sat- 
isfactory, with loud speakers, but it is 
not likely to last under enemy attack. 
Intercommunication by R/T must be per- 
fected and the possibility of using visual 
signals not discarded. 


Antitank Defense 


This must not be overlooked. Bofors 
crews and field artillery are trained in 
this role. Infantry must be trained in 
tank-hunting. 


Camouflage and Concealment 


To be of any real value this feature of 
the defense must be really thorough both 
in respect to air and ground observation. 
This is one element that can be definitely 
tested as to effect. It requires constant 
maintenance, and expert advice should be 
sought. Camouflage and concealment does 
not stop at nets, paint, use of foliage. 
Other vital — are track discipline 
and dummy field works including not too 
obvious wire to mislead the enemy. 


FOREIGN MILITARY DIGESTS 





German Defensive Reinforcements 


[Translated in the War Department, Washington, D.C., from 
the Red Army newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda 25 March 1942.] 





On many sectors of the front the Ger- 
mans usually occupied small villages 
which they used as the basis of their de- 
fensive plan. The area outside the village 
was not occupied by troops except where 
positions were previously pre-manned by 
automatic riflemen and machine gunners. 

In using villages for defensive posi- 
tions, such villages usually straddled the 
road; and the Germans counted on the 
difficulty in moving off the roads in win- 
ter. Our troops, however, used the inter- 
vening spaces and operated against the 
open flanks, and supported by artillery 
and aviation they were successful. 
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SKETCH No. 1 


In all around defense, such as we met 
in one sector of the western front where 
the Germans occupied the forest “Dolgi,” 
(see Sketch No. 1), not only were the 
villages defended but also the intervening 
areas. In such places a whole net of dug- 
outs, machine-gun nests and pill boxes 
was developed. Firing positions were 
echeloned in depth. Mortar batteries were 
placed along the whole front. Roads lead- 
ing up to positions were covered by anti- 
tank guns. Some weapons were placed 
outside the village toward the front. 

The Germans paid great attention to 
defense of forests (see Sketch No. 2). 
This sketch, planned and drawn by the 
Germans, was found among captured 
papers. Upon comparing the plan with 
actual preparations it was found to be 
almost fully executed. The only difference 
was that there were fewer dugouts than 
shown and the wire obstacles had not yet 
been completed, probably due to lack of 
time. 

The wooded area was a net of ground 
works. Some were machine-gun nests and 
others “dzoti” or dugouts. Along the edge 
of the forest they dug trenches in the 
snow in which they had machine-guns; 
they also dug connecting trenches to all 
dugouts. 

The depths of the dugout averaged six 
and'‘a half feet and were of different 


sizes from 6x9 to 12x16 feet; the walls 
were lined with boards or timbers. For a 
roof there were 2 to 4 thicknesses of 
beams covered by 16 to 24 inches of dirt; 
it appeared as a small mound of earth 
about three feet high. In every dugout 
were wooden bunks and a stove. If the 
dugout was used as a gun position, the 
gun mount was placed on a wooden table; 
firing was done thrugh one or two aper- 
tures. The Germans frequently placed 
such gun positions on elevations and in 
open terrain. 

The Germans made extensive use of 
communication trenches dug in the snow. 
These snow trenches were also used for 
firing points in forward positions. Some- 
times snow banks were piled up in front 
of the dugouts as obstacles on the roads. 

For the remaining structures used by 
the Germans, the “fire points” deserve 
special attention. These “fire points” are 
used for 360° field of fire and are octag- 
onal in shape. They are lined with tim- 
ber, and personnel may fire from either 
standing or kneeling positions. Firing is 
done through apertures in the wall. In 
the center of this structure is a protective 
dugout for personnel not on duty. 

The depth of such German positions 
extends two or two and a half miles to 
the rear. 

Where there is no opportunity to go 
around such positions our troops rush 
them. The success of an assault depends 
first of all on careful study of the defen- 
sive system, the type of defensive works 
and the disposition of fire power. 

A careful reconnaissance will disclose 
vulnerable spots. In attacking a wooded 
area, such as shown in the sketch, artil- 
lery must deliver a heavy preparatory 
concentration. 

Special care must be taken to insure 
complete coordination between infantry, 
artillery and tanks of attacking troops. 

It has sometimes been found useful to 
have some infantry ride on the tanks. 
These men can seize the first objectives 
ron greatly assist units following the 

anks. 
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MILITARY REVIEW 


Planning An Attack Against a Village 


[An article originally appearing in the Russian newspaper 
Krasnaya Zvezda. Reprinted from an English translation appear- 
ing in Canadian Army Training Memorandum Number 15 June 


1942.] 


NOTE: Villages in the vicinity of 
the southwestern front in Russia are 
generally quite large with popula- 
tions of from 1,000 to 5,000. They 
generally sprawl over a wide area 
in a river valley or around ponds. 
Cottages facing the street stand be- 
hind whittle fences and have large 
kitchen gardens, also fenced, at the 
back. 


Winter conditions have forced the Ger- 
mans to center their whole defensive sys- 
tem around towns and villages. The en- 
emy have been avoiding fighting in the 
open. Often, well prepared defensive po- 
sitions in front of towns or villages or 
between them are held with much less 
tenacity than every house and every 
street. This is easily understood; the men 
prefer to die fighting rather than freez- 
ing to death. ; 

The concentration of forces in towns 
and villages has forced the enemy to 
leave gaps, or lightly held areas, along 
the front. This has enabled us to make 
wide use of the tactics of penetration, 
infiltration and flanking operations to cut 
off enemy strong points; but at the same 
time these tactics have increased our dif- 
ficulties; it has forced us to reduce every 
village as if it were a fortress, and street 
fighting has been particularly bitter and 
prolonged. ; 

The defending garrison can turn any 
house into a strong point, and often it is 
more difficult to find out where these 
strong points are than it is to reduce 
them after they have been discovered. 
It is the surprise nature of enemy fire 
in the village that has the deadliest ef- 
fect. If the attacker is not thoroughly 
acquainted with the layout of the par- 
ticular town or village, nasty surprises 
await him at every turn. On the other 
hand, if one has a thorough knowledge 
of the place beforehand, it is possible 
to foresee where the enemy mortars and 
MG’s are likely to be located and escape 
enfilading fire. 

In our battalion we have a fixed rule; 
before an attack we must obtain a de- 
tailed plan of the layout of the village— 
its streets, squares and buildings. If such 
a plan is unobtainable we must make it 
up ourselves by questioning the inhabi- 
tants of neighboring villages. With such 
a sketch one can usually guess the en- 
emy’s scheme of defense and where his 
main weapons are likely to be. We then 
send out scouts with definite objectives 
for their reconnaissance. The attack is 
then so organized as to get around the 
strong points of the enemy and get at 
them from behind. For instance, a com- 
mander knows perfectly well that a large 
square is likely to be covered by cross 
fire from several different points and 
therefore he would avoid such a spot. 
He would probably advance behind 
fences, through buildings and back gar- 
dens and hit the enemy in the rear. 

It would appear that in any town or 
village one’s power of maneuver is limited 
—but there is no reason why it can not 
be extended. The street may be straight, 
but there is no reason to advance along 
it in a straight line. In sending out 
scouts we demand that they not only dis- 
cover the strong points of the enemy but 
also find covered means of approach. It 
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is unimportant if there are no streets 
or lanes leading to it, or that they may 
be blocked. Infantry can still get to its 
objective by going through walls to ef- 
fect surprise, and surprise is always the 
main lever of victory. 

Some time ago our battalion was tak- 
ing the village of Kladezek. On its way 
to its objective the platoon of Junior 
Lieutenant Davidov got into a blind al- 
ley. Davidov knew about the existence 
of this blind alley and that behind it was 
a large yard surrounded by farm build- 
ings which would probably be employed 
as strong points by the enemy. Another 
platoon was attacking these buildings 
from a different direction, but Davidov 
decided to break through the wall of a 
barn, which formed this blind alley, in 
order to emerge on the other side and 
attack the enemy in the rear. This he 
did and the sudden blow surprised the 
Fascists who gave way and ran. 

Control of companies and platoons be- 
comes very difficult during street fight- 
ing, however. The narrow width of the 
front enables liaison to be established in 
depth by the chain method and it is most 
important that commanders should keep 
well up with the troops. The scattered 
nature of the villages in which we have 
to do our fighting does not hinder this 
kind of liaison; if a platoon or company 
moves away from the main axis of at- 
tack, we detach more men for liaison 
work. 

In street fighting it is most important 
to have the closest contact between in- 
fantry and supporting artillery. In an 
open field of battle, gunners can easily 
distinguish the location of our own men 
and the enemy, but in street fighting this 
becomes impossible. There is an old ele- 
mentary rule that as soon as the infantry 
reaches a given bound in the course of 
an attack a Verey signal is fired. 

Unfortunately this rule is not always 
observed, some commanders prefer to 
keep in touch with the artillery by means 
of field telephone, others send back 
mounted dispatch riders which wastes 
valuable time. This is the method we 
have adopted: before the attack we agree 
with the gunners as to the type of Verey 
signal that will be fired at the end of 
each bound, and as soon as the bound is 
reached this signal is fired. 

The advance of the artillery keeps 
pace with the advance of the infantry. 





A section of regimental artillery is us- 
ually employed for close support in an 
attack. These guns are definitely at- 
tached to the companies. They are ex- 
clusively over open sites. Sometimes guns 
are actually emplaced in occupied build- 
ings. In the same village of Kladezek 
the following things happened: the en- 
emy held a barn behind the village in 
some strength and covered all approaches 
to it by heavy mortar fire; repeated at- 
tempts by our infantrymen to get to this 
barn failed; they then dragged one of 
our 76-mm infantry guns into a hut on 
the out-skirts of the village and the third 
shell silenced the mortars—the strong 
point was destroyed. 


The fighting inside towns and villages 
is mostly close fighting, and hand gre- 
nades, bottles of incendiary mixture and 
shooting at close range have the widest 
use. We are constantly teaching our men 
these methods in lulls between fighting. 
Each new battle for a village brings up 
some new point or experience which must 
be passed on to the troops. 


Once when we were attacking a village 
a group of the enemy began to retreat. 
Two of our men noticed this and decided 
to get around them and ambush them. 
After the first few shots knocked out 
some of the Fascists the rest scattered 
among the buildings and began to fire 
from them. We were forced to besiege 
each building, and hence we came to the 
following conclusion: that ambushes are 
very useful but should be arranged at 
some distance behind the village so that 
the enemy could not use the cover of 
buildings. It is much easier to destroy 
the enemy in the open, and it is not dif- 
ficult to set ambushes when flanks of the 
enemy are wide open, and therefore now 
we always send out an ambush party at 
the beginning of an attack on a village. 


It is never safe to assume that the 
village is free of the enemy unless every 
building is checked. Once we occupied a 
village and advanced beyond it, some 
sappers arrived to destroy mines and 
booby-traps set by the enemy when sud- 
denly they were met by machine-gun fire 
coming from one of the huts. This was 
a German who managed to conceal him- 
self from us. Now we make the most 
careful check of every building. If we 
occupy and remain in a village we im- 
mediately send out patrols to check the 
inhabitants of every house. If the bat- 
talion has to move on immediately, this 
check is carried out by detachments de- 
tailed for the recovery of captured 
weapons and equipment. A particularly 
careful check must be made of all the 
cellars, lofts and barns which might har- 
bor the enemy. 





Overcoming Mine Obstacles 


[An article translated at the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, from the Russian newspaper 


Krasnaya Zvezda 11 June 1942.] 


Combat experience shows that success 
of action against mine obstacles depends 
above all on skillful organization of en- 
gineer reconnaissance. Thorough en- 
gineer reconnaissance has always been 
fruitful; it has been helpful in the speedy 
neutralization of enemy mines and in 
clearing the way for the advancing in- 
fantry. 

The Germans employ the most varied 
forms of mine obstacles. It is true that 
no large mine fields have been encount- 


ered on our sector of the front. The Ger- 
mans usually mine small areas which 
not infrequently are closely adjacent. 
These mine obstacles are of anti-infantry, 
antitank and combined types. 

Lately, cases have been observed where 
detonation of one mine caused immediate 
detonation of mines placed alongside the 
first. To accomplish this the Germans 
place a long, narrow board on top of 
several mines, or they attach cables to 
one mine from several sides and connect 

















them with fuses of adjacent mines. Thus, 
should a tank hit such a mine it would 
not be the only object to suffer damage. 
The detonation of other mines may do 
damage to other tanks or to troops rid- 
ing atop them. 

German mine fields are not great in 
depth; they usually consist of 3 or 4 
rows, in isolated cases 5 or 6 rows. Until 
recently the Germans were placing mines 
in a strict checkerboard design which 
made it easy to locate them. At present 
the Germans do not maintain precise in- 
tervals between mines. On the fields 
which were recently cleared by us the 
intervals between mines were anywhere 
from 1.5 to 7 feet. 

The so-called “inextractable” German 
mines are encountered with increased 
frequency. In order to prevent our sap- 
pers from lifting the mine, the Germans 
attach a special fuse at the bottom of 
the mine to which a cord is tied. As the 
sapper, who supposedly has rendered the 
mine harmless lifts the mine, the pin to 
which the cord is fastened is released 
and the bottom fuse detonates the mine 
in the sapper’s hands. In order to de- 
ceive our sappers the Germans sometimes 
mix such mines in among those of the 
common type. Therefore, before lifting 
the mine the sapper should walk about 
165 to 200 feet away and pull the cord 
attached to the mine. Thus a check can 
be made on whether there is another 
fuse at the bottom of the mine. 

In speaking about anti-infantry mines 
employed by the Germans, mention must 
be made of their “springing mines.” The 
principle of their action is based on a 
charge which causes the mine to jump 
upwards, whereupon the mine explodes 
at about a man’s height, scattering 
shrapnel to a distance of about 33 feet 
on all sides. However, our sappers have 
soon found weak points in these jump- 
ing mines and have invented the means 
for combatting them. A mine of this 
type has dead space. When a man falls 
to the ground the splinters will fly over 
him. When on the move the roads must 
be carefully watched, and sappers should 
be called as soon as a mine is found. 

For anti-infantry action the Germans 
also employ various tricky land mines. 
They consist of standard, metal covered 
charges. There are two or three openings 
for fuses. The charges are square, also 
round (resembling food cans). Mines of 
this type are usually placed in houses, 
bath-houses, barns, under gates, near 
fences, on trees, etc. When the work of 
sappers is careful these mines are 
speedily rendered harmless. 

The main thing for the sapper is to 
locate the mined area. To accomplish 
this, German methods and habits should 
be known. In wooded terrain the Ger- 
mans as a rule mine the outskirts of the 
forest, lanes cut through the forest, 
glades, paths, roads and intervals be- 
tween swamps. In working on the out- 
skirts of a forest and on approaches to 
populated points we have frequently en- 
countered signalling mines which were 
dug into the ground or suspended from 
trees. Cord or a thin wire attached to 
the pin was carefully camouflagued in 
the grass. As soon as one of our scouts 
inadvertently touched the cord or wire, 
a heavy explosion took place, which 
served as a signal for the Germans who 
then opened fire. When engaged in re- 
connaissance our sappers make efforts 
to find such signalling mines and render 
them harmless, and of late there was not 
a single case where such mines revealed 
the movement of our scouting party. 
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The sapper should not only be brave 
and possess special knowledge but he 
should also have a keen sense of pre- 
ception. A mine locator and a probe are 
not alone to be depended on. One must 
be able to develop his eye in order to 
find characteristic symptoms which lead 
to location of mine fields. In this respect 
the sapper group command by Lieutenant 
Seriy is well trained. Mines which are 
placed in glades and dells are located 
by his men among clusters of flaccid or 
yellowed grass. Mined trees are revealed 
by cut and broken branches: i.e., by 
those signs which the Germans leave in 
order to themselves recognize danger 
areas. In populated points sappers seek 
mines wherever there are protruding 
rope and wire and fence markings. 

It is most difficult to notice a mined 
road or path from a distance. However, 
even here the sappers trained eye notices 
indications of mines such as fresh 
mounds, traces of work and thin wires 
or cord running from underground. These 
symptoms should be well known not to 
sappers alone but to infantry scouts as 
well. When it is believed there are 
mines in the area, sappers proceed care- 
fully to examine the ground with the 
aid of mine locators and probes. 

The sapper should be able to work 
with skill in any position, particularly 
when lying on the ground in which po- 
sition he must most frequently work on 
the battlefield under enemy fire. As the 
passage for tanks and infantry is cleared, 
the sapper commander contacts com- 
manders of units engaged in the ad- 
vance and gives them precise directions 
on the route they are to follow. Follow- 
ing this the sappers immediately begin 
reconnaissance of the next enemy de- 
fensive line in the direction of advance. 

When we encounter a mine field we 
strive to render it harmless unbeknown 


to the enemy. We detonate the mines 
while artillery is firing. Frequently this 
produces great effect. One of our units 
had the mission of advancing against 
the enemy flank and delivering an un- 
expected blow. The group of sappers 
commanded by Lieutenant Tyukov took 
advantage of the artillery cannonade 
and unbeknown to the enemy de-mined 
several mine fields at the junction of 
two German battalions. The Germans 
did not expect our attack from this di- 
rection which was so thoroughly pro- 
tected by antitank and anti-infantry 
mines. Our unit crossed the de-mined 
area and suddenly appeared within the 
enemy position. The mission was suc- 
cessfully executed. 

We employ a simple method for de- 
mining roads, paths and forest lanes. We 
have rollers made from thick trees. The 
roller has an axle to each end of which 
ropes are tied. Men pull the roller which 
by its weight presses the fuses of the 
mines placed on the road and causes 
them to explode. 

Frequently, sappers of our battalion 
must act jointly with tanks during com- 
bat, clearing the way for the latter 
through mine fields. When preparing for 
a tank attack we send a large group of the 
most experienced sappers with general 
and tank reconnaissance. During recon- 
naissance these sappers render enemy 
mines harmless and clear passages. The 
sapper groups which follow them continue 
this work. If the advance must be de- 
veloped with speed, sappers are included 
in parties riding atop tanks. They help 
tank crews keep the proper course and 
drive through the cleared passages. As 
tanks Jeave the mined area behind them, 
the sappers alight from the vehicles and 
begin to clear the entire area of mines. 





Defeat of a German Center of Resistance 


[Translated at the Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, from a Russian article in Krasnaya Zvezda 


7 June 1942.] 


Among the May battles which took 
place on the northwestern front, there 
should be singled out a one-day engage- 
ment involving a certain unit. This en- 
gagement is characterized by the pre- 
cision of its conception, execution and the 
coordinated action of the various arms. 

The mission which was assigned to the 
unit consisted in capturing three villages 
situated on a road net in a terrain which 
afforded secrecy in the concentration of 
forces. Hills with convenient approaches, 
prevalent in this sector, were to be help- 
ful in this operation and it is therefore 
easy to understand that the Germans 
tried every means in order to retain pos- 
session of such favorable positions. The 
enemy had converted every village into a 
point of resistance which was fortified 
over a period of several months. Alto- 
gether this was a powerful center of re- 
sistance with a great number of dugouts 
and mine fields strongly protected by 
automatic weapons, mortars and artillery 
including antitank guns. As much as an 
enemy regiment was engaged in defend- 
ing this center of resistance. 

Our forces succeeded in liquidating en- 
emy units situated on the hills which were 
directly covering the center of resistance. 
All these hills, and especially one of 
them, dominate the terrain. For them the 
German positions forming the center of 


resistance were visible in depth. In this 
manner chances for the organization of 
combat for the capture of these populated 
points were enhanced. 

The attack began after a thorough 
reconnaissance executed by the unit com- 
mander from several points on the ter- 
rain and after a many-sided preparation 
for the battle, for which there was suffi- 
cient time. 

At 5:30 artillery opened fire simul- 
taneously against the full depth of the 
defense. This fire was from both open 
and concealed positions. Enemy dugouts 
and firing positions in three centers of 
resistance were placed under intensive 
fire. Guns of great power were firing at 
the German artillery positions far in the 
rear of the villages. 

It is necessary to note one detail which 
shows how well the artillery preparation 
was conceived. During the night, gun 
crews erected platforms for fire from 
open positions. At the appointed hour, 
the artillerymen rolled out their guns 
from the concealments and opened fire. 
In this particular unit we have observed 
the following picture. The Germans 
opened strong fire from their heavy mor- 
tars against our guns which were firing 
with open sights. Finding themselves 
within the zone of frequent explosions of 
enemy shells, our gun crews rolled their 
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guns back into the concealments and a 
little later rolled them back again onto 
the platforms, continuing to fire with 
open sights. In this manner it was pos- 
sible to avoid unnecessary casualties and 
at the same time fire accurately. 

All preparations for the battle were 
executed with secrecy. Therefore the 
massed artillery fire which so suddenly 
proke down on the enemy apparently 
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It is character- 
istic that the Germans did not open fire 
from their distant artillery positions un- 
til after forty minutes had elapsed. 

The strongest artillery fire was concen- 
trated on those objects which were to be 
immediately attacked by our infantry and 


stunned the Germans. 


tanks. According to the commander’s 
plan, the main effort was directed against 
the point of resistance in the first village 
situated due south of the attacking forces 
(see sketch). Not until after destruction 
of the enemy battalion defending this 
point would it be possible to depend on a 
successful development of the engag- 
ment. With its accomplishment, however, 
a breach was to be formed which was to 
disturb the system of fire of the entire 
center of resistance. Conversely, blows 
against German positions in the two next 
villages did not augur the successful solu- 
tion of the general problem if resistance 
continued in the first village. It is for 
this reason that at the beginning our ar- 
tillery directed the great mass of its fire 
on this particular center of resistance. 

At a signal, an attack against positions 
in the first village began at 7:00. At the 
same time auxiliary forces began action 
against other points of resistance. The 
latter actions were, for the time being, in 
the nature of demonstrations in order to 
commit enemy forces. 

The attack was coordinated. Tanks 
went forward from their starting posi- 
tions closely followed by infantry. Here 
again certain details should be noted. 
Excellent reconnaissance of terrain 
and enemy obstacles enabled the correct 
marking of the route of tanks during the 
battle. Passages were cleared by the sap- 
pers through mine fields. These passages, 
as well as the entire route, were indicated 
by markers. Thus every tank crew drove 
its vehicles with assurance, without fear 
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of hitting mines or a bog with which the 
terrain abounded. During the period of 
preparation all tank personnel became 
familiar with the groups of infantry 
which, during the attack, were to be pro- 
tected by the tank’s armor. All tanks 
were numbered and the numbers were in- 
scribed with chalk on the tanks and stood 
out prominently. Each group of infantry- 
men knew its tank, and everyone careful- 
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ly watched the vehicle. Commanders of 
tanks and of infantry groups established 
signals and were carefully watching each 
other. Therefore infantry and tanks acted 
in concert and infantrymen did not break 
away from their vehicles. 

Cooperation with regard to time and 
stages of advance was so organized that 
there were no serious delays during the 
course of the engagemnts. After reach- 
ing a pre-determined line the artillery 
fired a series of rockets to signal the mo- 
ment for transfer of artillery fire, and the 
attack followed immediately. Tanks and 
infantry broke into the village. Within 





three hours the remaining enemy firing 
positions were liquidated. At 10:00 the 
important point of resistance fell. 

It is significant that our tanks did not 
suffer losses. A portion of enemy anti- 
tank weapons were silenced even prior 
to the attack, while the remaining ones 
were being silenced by the accurate fire 
of tank guns from tanks which were pro- 
ceeding with the infantry. Of thirty-four 
enemy antitank guns only a few survived. 

The artillery cooperated by successive 
concentrations of fire on objects which, 
at the time, were under the immediate 
attack of tanks and infantry. Thus, dur- 
ing the second stage of the battle, our 
artillery directed the main mass of its fire 
against the point of resistance situated 
in the village to the south of the first. As 
soon as our assault group reached this 
point closely following the retreating and 
disorganized enemy units, a new series 
of rockets were fired and the artillery im- 
mediately transferred its fire. Our as- 
sault and holding groups, engaged in this 
sector, attacked simultaneously. At 16:00 
the second point of resistance fell. 

In the meantime our second holding 
group engaged the enemy at the ap- 
proaches to the third village and our ar- 
tillery opened fire against these German 
positions. Enemy resistance at this point 
was particularly violent. The Germans 
made use of the stream which flowed in 
front of their front line of resistance. 
In this final stage of the engagement our 
aviation was brought in to aid the in- 
fantry. Immediately following the air 
bombardment our assault group attacked 
the German positions from the east, while 
the holding group attacked from the 
west. At 18:00 the engagement ended 
with complete defeat of the entire center 
of resistance. 

Of interest in this engagement is the 
maneuver of the assault group which 
was successfully coordinated with the 
action of auxiliary groups. As is seen 
from the sketch, the assault group was 
attacking directly south. After captur- 
ing two villages in succession it turned 
west, all the time keeping in readiness 
means and forces for repelling any ~os- 
sible counterattacks against its flanks. 
Its attacks were coordinated with attacks 
of connecting groups on the flanks. Dur- 
ing this action there was no confusion 
such as is sometimes observed when 
forces are weakly led and when cooper- 
ation is poorly organized. 





The Life of Artillery Pieces 


[An article in Ejercito (Spain) June 1942, which was reprinted 


from the German Wehrtechnische Monatshefte. 


Translated from 


the Spanish at the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leav- 


enworth, Kansas. ] 


If we desire the longest life possible 
from any firearm, including artillery 
pieces, it is necessary that certain rules 
be observed not only in time of peace 
but also in time of war. Along with our 
efforts to improve ballistic properties of 
firearms we should also make an effort 
to increase their length of life. There is 
involved in this effort not only considera- 
tion of a tactical nature due to necessary 
diminution of better activity till a gun 
can be replaced but also considerations of 
a technical nature due to the difficulty 
experienced in obtaining steel in time of 
war. 

The life of a gun varies greatly de- 
pending on classes of matériel involved. 
First of all it is determined by heat of 
combustion and amount of propulsive 


charge employed. The larger the caliber 
of the gun, the more rapidly will it wear 
out. Powders containing a large propor- 
tion of nitroglycerine are particularly 
harmful. Also, ammunition employing a 
shell to hold the propulsive charge causes 
more damage than ammunition with 
which a separate charge is employed. 

Naturally, the better the steel from 
which a gun tube is made, the longer 
the tube will last; too, the driving band 
should not offer too great resistance or 
the edges of the lands in the barrel rifling 
will be slowly worn away, something 
which occurs when driving bands are 
made of too hard copper or of substitutes 
such as iron. 

The form of the powder chamber and 
characteristics of the rifling also influ- 














ence the length of life of the tube. The 
powder chamber should be of a size con- 
sistent with combustion temperature of 
the powder employed and should not be 
joined too abruptly with the rifled por- 
tion. Likewise, the pitch of the rifling 
should not be too great and the edges 
should not be too sharp, but rather the 
point of their juncture with the lands 
should be rounded. 

There is considerable difference in 
length of life between tubes of the same 
class. These differences are due mainly 
to variations in constitution of the pro- 
jectiles, different forms of fire employed, 
type of service they have been used for 
as well as the care and attention be- 
stowed on them. If they are subjected 
to continuous and rapid fire without 
proper attention to cooling, their lives 
will be considerably shortened. For this 
reason the tubes of rapid-fire guns are 
regularly short-lived. Good placement of 
the projectile when the gun is fired will 
lengthen the life of the tube. In addition, 
effort should be made to keep the inside 
of the tube perfectly clean and evenly 
greased and polished, keeping it perfectly 
smooth. Otherwise rough spots will serve 
as a point of attack for powder gasses, 
destroying the bore. 

In the case of the German 77-mm field 
guns, average duration of the tube dur- 
ing the last World War varied between 
15,000 and 20,000 rounds. In the case of 
the French 75-mm gun, this length of 
life is at the present time between 6,000 
and 23,000 rounds. (During the World 
War the tubes of the French field guns 
became useless after 8,500 rounds.) 

Generally speaking, in works treating 
of the subject one has to be contented 
with a statement of the characteristics of 
various tubes in terms of the average 
number of rounds of which they are ca- 
pable before becoming useless. Accord- 
ingly, we find that Culmann in his 
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Tactique d’Artillerie (Paris, 1937) gives 
the following: figures for the length of 
life of the tubes of the French artillery: 


Number 
Weapon of Rounds 
75-mm cannon ___--.------ 12,000 
155-mm howitzer -._.-.----- .7,000 
155-mm long-range cannon 


(Grande puissance Filloux) 3,500 
3805-mm naval cannon ___-_--- 1,200 


The tubes of English cannon, accord- 
ing to the Nazione Militare of December 
1939, have only the following length of 


life: 
Number 
Caliber of Rounds 

TMI ook ey ae okt 4,000 
EN eae kiana ees 740 
ES eee eee ee 640 
DSSS 2 eee ee eee 400 
IER oie oe eect ae 250 
RE ee eee 200 
CS EES eens 160 
ene een ee 150 
RI i ca Shine ira occas 100 
CL. a ae about 80 


A comparison of the figures given for 
French and English tubes shows clearly 
the inferiority of the latter. Apparently, 
it seems that in making up the figures 
for the English tubes the lowest pos- 
sible figure for the life of the tubes was 
taken. This idea is fully confirmed if 
it is considered that according to English 
figures, the English 406-mm cannon lasts 
but 80 rounds while the same caliber 
tube in the American navy, the L/50 M 
11 1919, according to the Elements of 
Ordnance has a length of life of 180 
rounds. 

From the facts just pointed out, it can 
be deduced that the length of life of a 
gun is influenced not only by its technical 
qualities but also by circumstances af- 
fecting its handling and employment. 





Forward on Roads Off the Main Route of the Army 


[An article translated at the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas from the German in Artilleris- 
tische Rundschau April 1942.] 
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It has repeatedly been the experience 
of our horse-drawn, heavy field-howitzer 
battalion, that what apparently were the 
best firing positions and observation posts 
were of but little use if bad roads made 
it impossible to reach them in time. 

The heavy battalion, which is located 
farther to the rear than some other units, 
was obliged to travel continually with its 
heavy loads over roads which had already 
been deeply cut by hundreds of vehicles; 
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yet it was supposed to reach its assigned 
position promptly and open fire at the 
same time as the other weapons. Attempts 
to solve this difficulty in the usual manner 
resulted in long delays, stopping the col- 
umn and getting helplessly stuck on the 
roads. 

It is not strange, therefore, that an 
effort, was made to seek other routes off 
the main lines of travel. Our scouts dis- 
tinguished themselves in this work. Under 


conditions obtaining in the Russian the- 
ater of war, these scouts did more impor- 
tant work, at times, than the “artillery 
scouting detachments.” For although 
such roads were to be found everywhere 
according to the map, it required investi- 
gation to determine whether or not they 
were passable for our unit. In this man- 
ner therefore, with the scouts—lieuten- 
ants on horse back accompanied by dis- 
patch riders—in the lead, our march to 
and through Dvinsk was accomplished 
early in July 1941 through terrain which 
was entirely unfamiliar, inhospitable 
and trackless. 

Where the highway from Kalvinski 
crosses the railroad 20 miles south of 
Dvinsk and runs on to the northwest 
stood the first of the road markers erected 
by our scouts. There it stood on the east 
side of the tracks indicating direction to 
the northeast. These road markers proved 
to be of considerable value, especially on 
new roads. They saved a great deal of 
exertion on the part of the horses and 
distinctly marked out the roads. It was 
unnecessary to have dispatch riders fol- 
low us, and mistakes were thus avoided. 
Yet it required a great deal of thought on 
the part of scouts to place these markers 
properly. They had to apply accurately 
to the unit for which they were intended 
and take into consideration that the 
troops occasionally might have to find 
them at a very different time of day or 
even under very different weather con- 
ditions. 

While waiting at the above mentioned 
railway crossing for the following bat- 
talion, we saw that a few men, in spite 
of strict orders to the contrary, were 
letting their field canteens down into the 
deep well at the crossing. They claimed 
that the water tasted fine and that it was 
cold. When they arrived the Latvian 
guards at the crossing said, however, that 
this well along with others had been pol- 
luted by the Russians. We got into con- 
versation with them about condition of 
the road we intended to follow. They ad- 
vised strongly against it. As a matter of 
fact, the road did not impress us favor- 
ably at first, and after running for a 
short distance into the woods appeared 
to be nothing but deep sand. But we were 
able to detour around the bad place in 
the woods, and we found it to be satis- 
factory—again a proof that one should 
not trust the statements of natives. As a 
matter of fact, we were able to get over 
the road quite easily with our heaviest 
loads—much more easily than we could 
have over the heavily travelled main 
route of the army. Going along on the 
east side of the railway, we came to Tur- 
mont, and, farther to the northeast, 
Torzhok on Lake Demmen. 

A day later, in order to avoid terrific 
heat, we did not set out until late after- 
noon. The road now led eastward through 
fields of waving grain and many miles of 
lonely forest. Here we met neither friend 
nor enemy, and there was no sign of war. 
Off to the side of the highway lay Briga, 
Senberg, and Senheida. 

The headquarters proceeding ahead of 
the battalion in the bright moonlight 
night ran onto some members of the vol- 
unteer Latvian reservists of the old 
classes on the market square of Borovki. 
They assisted us and rode in the tank for 
a time. The battalion reached Skrudelino 
at dawn. 

The next day we were forced to follow 
the common highway as we went along 
the Dvina in the direction of Koplau. 
Since there were a few deep ravines 
which could be crossed only over this 
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highway, we could not follow off to the 
side over minor rural roads. 

Early the next morning we again 
abandoned the highway and proceeded 
across fields and woods. At times the 
roads were so narrow that there was 
just room for the broad-gauged carriages 
of the heavy howitzers; yet they all were 
solid. During the course of the day our 
artillery engineers rendered good serv- 
ices. Going ahead on bicycles and armed 
with picks and shovels, they removed all 
obstructions. In some places they had 
deep holes to fill; in others, marshy places 
to bridge. They quickly cut down trees as 
thick as one’s arm, cut them to the right 
length and put them in place, forming a 
regulation corduroy road across the 
marshy stretch. Wholly wrecked bridges 
across ravines with streams in them no 
longer form an obstacle. While part of 
the men cut trees for girders and tran- 
soms, others brought up big rocks and 
stones for holding the material while a 
third crew plied its shovels and threw 
earth on the structure. A bridge built in 
this manner also held for the entire di- 
vision following. 

We again reached the main highway in 
this manner at Kraslavka, crossed the 
Dvina at this point and then followed 
the highway, crossed in several places by 
ravines, eastward to Poshavka. Here 
after several hours rest, we received an 
order at 9:00 PM te continue our march. 
This time road reconnaissance had to be 
carried out in total darkness. The main 
highways were cut entirely to pieces so 
we saw that if we were to get ahead at 
all, we would be forced to follow side 
roads, even though they might be ex- 
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tremely narrow. Some, we found, were 
very sandy and at the same time had 
steep stretches which could not be im- 
proved or detoured. In order to exhaust 
all possibilities, both mounted troops and 
the battalion headquarters went on a 
reconnaissance at the same time. The 
relatively best road was selected by put- 
ting together information obtained by 
both detachments. On the road so chosen, 
the battalion then pushed ahead through 
the entire night and next morning. When 
our infantry started to break through 
the Stalin line to the east of Rossita in 
the afternoon, the heavy artillery was 
also in position after a march of over 
30 hours. 

That the battalion was able to accom- 
plish all this was due to selection of new 
routes whenever possible so that the 
horses had to use their entire strength 
in only a few places and were not driven 
ahead over roads that were constantly 
bad. All this time the supply of fodder 
for the horses was very limited. They 
were fed mainly on grass and leaves, 
which had to be gathered during every 
short halt. 

From Rossita on, being in constant 
contact with the enemy, the battalion at 
first had to renounce the use of side 
roads. Up to that point the scouts who 
picked out the roads and resting places 
had also fulfilled their other task, that 
of furnishing close security. There must 
certainly have been many enemies scat- 
tered through these woods where we were 
now the first to go. But the attentiveness 
of our mobile scouting detachment con- 
stantly protected us against surprise. 





The Army Convalescent Depot in This War 


[An article which appeared in Journal of the Royal Army Medi- 


cal Corps Aprii 1942.] 


In his book, Organization, Strategy 
and Tactics of the Army Medical Serv- 
ices in War, Lieutenant-Colonel T. B. 
Nicholls says: “Convalescent Depots are 
intended for the reception of officers and 
men who require no further active treat- 
ment and who, though not yet fit for 
duty, are likely to become so within a 
reasonable period. The organization, 
therefore, is directed with a two-fold 
aim; to hasten convalescence and harden 
by graduated exercises under medical su- 
pervision and to retain its occupants. It 
also relieves the strain in General Hos- 
pitals in time of emergency.” 

Considerable experience was gained 
during the last war in the organization 
and running of such Depots. The estab- 
lishment then was for 2,000 patients per 
Depot, though there were one or two 
with greater capacity, up to 5,000 
patients. 

In summer the patients can be accom- 
modated in tents and marquees but hut- 
ments or existing buildings have to be 
used in winter. 

The men go through a graded training 
so that they will be fit for duty on dis- 
charge. If the patient relapses he is re- 
turned to hospital; if it is found that a 
patient cannot be made fit to return to 
full duty he may be brought before a 
Medical Board to decide whether he shall 
be discharged from the Army or his 
medical category lowered to insure that 
he shall be employed only on duties for 
which he is capable. By this means, dur- 
ing the last war, large numbers were 
quickly returned to Army duties, some- 
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— without returning to England at 
all. 
The Staff laid down to run a Depot 
consists of a small nucleus of officers and 
men of the R.A.M.C., one of which com- 
mands the Unit, and about four officers 
and fifty other ranks from Infantry 
Units. These members from the Infantry 
are “attached troops,” as a Depot is 
definitely a Medical Unit. 

The medical work entailed is as fol- 
lows: (a) The medical examination of 
men on admission and discharge. (b) 
The medical classification of men on ad- 
mission, and the weekly re-classification 
ef such men. This may entail the re- 
classification of sixty or seventy men 
every day when the Depot is full. (c) 
The minor treatment of wounds. (d) 
The medical treatment of emergency ill- 
ness in a special detention ward of six 
to ten beds, (e) The supervision of 
remedial treatment and cases of massage 
and the use of special remedial ap- 
paratus as devised by Dr. Mennel. (f) 
The supervision of Physical Training 
Classes. 

Other duties which fall upon the Staff 
are: (a) The administration of the unit 
as a whole. (b) The holding of daily 
parades. (c) The allocation and super- 
vision of fatigues. (d) The education or 
mental exercise of patients, for which a 
Warrant Officer and sergeant of the 
Army Education Corps are attached. (e) 
The organization of games out of doors 
and in the Depot. (f) The supply of en- 
tertainment for the patients. 


The Medical Officers have to bear in 
mind that the Depot is primarily estab- 
lished to get men back to the fighting 
line or war training as soon as possible. 

In this country a Depot has been estab- 
lished in each Command to hold 1,000 
patients. The short campaign on the 
continent did not give time for the De- 
pots established there to function to full 
capacity, as in the last war, though two 
or three were started. 

A Depot overseas may be supplied 
with cases from Field Ambulances, 
Casualty Clearing Stations and Military 
Hospitals. In England during this war 
the Depots have received patients from 
Emergency Medical Service Hospitals as 
well as from Military Hospitals—and, 
up to the present, more fromthe former 
than the latter. 

The cases dealt with have been: (a) 
Men convalescing from sickness. (b) 
Men convalescing from operations per- 
formed.to render them fit for military 
service. (c) Convalescing casualties from 
the French and Norwegian campaigns. 
(d) Quite a considerable number of 
French, Polish, Czech, Dutch and Bel- 
gian soldiers evacuated to this country. 

Many of the first two groups—those 
convalescing from sickness or remedial 
operations—have had less than two 
months’ service in the Army. 

A number of cases of fracture have 
passed through the Eaton Hall Depot 
and have emphasized the growing im- 
portance of the orthopaedic surgeon. 

Men, in some cases after quite a short 
period in the Army, have been admitted 
to an E.M.S. Hospital for some sickness 
or remedial operation. Here they have 
had the advantage of a completely 
civilian atmosphere. They have in many 
cases been frequently visited by relatives 
and friends and later sent on leave. 

These men were not being trained to 
make them fit for military duty prior to 
their return to their units. Men are now 
sent to Army Convalescent Depots after 
leaving E.M.S. Hospitals and come under 
military discipline. Leave is dependent 
on good progress in physical training 
and good behavior. 

The atmosphere in a Convalescent De- 
pot is military with parades and strict 
military discipline. The wards are simi- 
lar to barrack bedrooms and _ biscuits 
are piled at the foot of the beds with 
kit every morning with military pre- 
cision. Patients are not allowed to re- 
main in bedrooms after they have been 
cleared in the morning. 

The life in a Depot is as follows: 

The morning after arrival at the De- 
pot the patient appears before the Medi- 
cal Officer at 9 AM, and at the same 
time and on the same day in each sub- 
sequent week. The man is classified ac- 
cording to his medical condition for cer- 
tain fatigues and for a stage of physical 
training. Each man is given an identifi- 
cation card with his name and classifi- 
cation for fatigues and P.T. written 
thereon. This is renewed weekly. 

Fatigues are carried out from 9 to 
10:30 AM. The permanent Staff for a 
Depot is a very small one and the help 
of patients has therefore to be utilized. 
If the unit is under canvas the fatigues 
are not so numerous or arduous. In a 
hutted camp the huts will usually hold 
about thirty men in each hut and are 
easily kept clean. Sanitary fatigues are 
necessary for both canvas and hutted 
camps. 

Patients are kept busy with such oc- 
cupations until a break at 10:30 AM, 
when each is supplied with half a pint 
of milk. 









There is also a dry canteen, run by 
the N.A.A.F.L, which is open after pa- 
rades. 

The patients parade again at 11:15 
AM in their different categories under in- 
structors of the Army Physical Training 
Corps of which there are five. 

The present-day Army Physical Train- 
ing endeavors to inculcate rhythm, bal- 
ance and mental alertness as well as to 
exercise the muscles. It can also help to 
correct certain postural deformities. The 
syllabus of training is well devised to at- 
tain this object and includes the use of 
wooden staffs, medicine-balls of various 
weights and elaborate children’s games. 

The patients marked down for special 
remedial exercises and not fit for gen- 
eral physical training, parade under 
male masseurs of whom there are six. 
These men give special remedial exer- 
cises in small classes and a certain time 
using special apparatus, devised by Dr. 
Mennel, which includes wall-bars, the 
stationary bicycle with adjustable re- 
sistance, the rowing-machine and the 
steersman’s wheel. Patients are also 
given massage and passive movements 
on the couch. 

On two days a week a route-march re- 
places the Physical Training parade. 
The lame and those in leg plasters are 
paraded under a Warrant Officer of the 
Army Education Corps and given a lec- 
ture on map-reading and kindred sub- 
jects. 

Dinner is at 12:30 PM, when a gen- 
erous and varied diet is provided includ- 
ing plenty of fresh vegetables. 

Organized games under the A.P.T. In- 
structors take place from 2 to 3:30 PM. 
These include cricket in summer, foot- 
ball, hockey and baseball.. Those on the 
early grades of physical training are not 
allowed to play games. 

There are voluntary games from 3:30 
at 4:30 PM. 

A Warrant Officer and sergeant of the 
Army Education Corps are attached to 
the Staff. It is the duty of these men to 
give talks and lectures to the patients 
on topical subjects between 5 and 7 PM. 
They also endeavor to establish classes 
for mathematics or languages. The rapid 
change-over of population in a Depot 
renders a continuity of syllabus impos- 
sible and the instructors are limited to 
isolated talks on different subjects. 

These members of the A.E.C. also ar- 
range indoor amusements for the pa- 
tients between 8 and 10 PM, such as 
whist drives and darts and domino com- 
petitions. There are usually two or more 
billiard tables in a Depot. 

Through the E.N.S.A. organizations 
concerts and cinema shows are also pro- 
vided. 

The proportion of patients suffering 
from war wounds has so far been small. 
The following table, which does not in- 
clude foreign soldiers, refers to cases 
which have passed through the Eaton 
Hall Convalescent Depot between Janu- 
ary 15, 1940, and September 30, 1940: 


Nature of Cases Treated No. of Percent- 





Cases age 

LUNGS: 
MINIS cee a 130 8.9 
Broncho-pneumonia, pneumonia, 

CES” Scccticaccecacanncucs 157 10.7 
ABDOMEN : 
DE cuptiiénkeucnssaweewen 121 8.2 
a 60 4.1 
Other abdominal diseases ---_-_-- 40 2.7 
Rheumatism, sciatica, etc. ------ 17 5.2 
pO ee 62 4.2 
SE oe-Gas aemasicganekadncies 25 i 
Injuries, etc., to bones and 

DED cticcnstldewenennbekens 136 9.3 
Fractures iin 135 9.2 
Cardiac conditions --....-.--.-- 20 1.3 
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Nature of Cases Treated _a — 
No enpincs dantnmadcicwmen 132 9.0 
| ON One eo 48 3.2 
pO eae 817 21.6 

1,460 
RESULTS: 
Discharged to unit ~--.--.---- 1,268 87 
ne anata to hospital ...-.--- 191 13 
DO Scetedddhuamewonunumcanss 1 


Cases with gastric conditions present 
considerable difficulty. A Depot is a non- 
dieted hospital and can only obtain cer- 
tain variants from the normal diet of a 
healthy soldier through Allowance Regu- 
lations. Provision of a special diet to 
convalescent cases would be very diffi- 
cult and would almost certainly lead to 
discontent among other patients and un- 
justified demands from them. Eaton Hall 
Depot has been spared an influx of such 
cases because hospitals were warned of 
their unsuitability before the Depot be- 
gan to admit patients. 

Should an expeditionary force function 
in the future we shall expect to get 
rather different types of cases through 
the Depots. There will almost certainly 
be a higher percentage of men suffering 
from war wounds causing considerable 
disability and perhaps a greater num- 
ber with war neuroses. 

It may be suggested that there is 
room for a section for Early Convales- 
cents in a Depot where patients can 
have further treatment before they at- 
tain a stage of recovery sufficient to sub- 





mit them to graduated retraining to 
fit them for return to their units. 

Such an arrangement would entail 
the division of a Depot into two sections. 

A. For cases in early stages of con- 
valescence as mentioned above. 

B. For more advanced cases to be 
gradually retrained to fit them to return 
to their units. 

Section A would approximate to the 
usual conception of a Convalescent 
Home and Section B would function as 
the present Convalescent Depot. The 
Establishment of the Depot would need 
to be modified to deal with two such sec- 
tions. 

It is open to question whether it would 
be wise to have a section for more active 
treatment in close proximity to a Train- 
ing Section. Patients undergoing treat- 
ment might not be anxious to be pro- 
moted to the Training Section which 
would entail harder work and indicate 
an early return to their units. A spe- 
cialist in Physical Medicine is now at- 
tached to each Command Headquarters 
to give advice on the early and late re- 
training of disabled soldiers. 

If a soldier be so disabled as to render 
him unfit for retention in the Army he 
may yet improve sufficiently to make him 
valuable to the State. The question of 
rehabilitation of such men into industry 
will arise in the future and though this 
may be of no immediate interest to the 
Army authorities it is yet a liability of 
the community as a whole. 





Cooperation of Animals in War 


[An article in “Der Truppen Dienst” which was reprinted in 
Ejercito (Spain) July 1941. Translated from Spanish at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


At the present time the only animals 
collaborating in war are the horse, the 
dog, the carrier pigeon, and, during the 
World War, the small but valuable 
canary. The role played by these animals 
in war is generally known. The canary 
fulfilled an important mission in the last 
war on account of its reactions at the 
least trace of gas which could not be de- 
tected by man on account of the lesser 
sensitivity of his organs of smell. 

But the dog has always been the prin- 
cipal collaborator. Dogs for the army are 
educated and instructed in special schools. 
They are not taught circus tricks, 
but an effort is made to get them to use 
their natural instincts. Later they are 
divided into special groups of watchdogs, 
medical corps and messenger dogs and 
dogs used for pulling loads. When they 
enter the school and institute, each dog 
has to take an examination in which he 
must show whether or not he will be use- 
ful later as an army dog. He is given this 
test when he is six months old. The fol- 
lowing is required of him: to follow his 
owner at different times of day or night 
across different terrain, to behave prop- 
erly in climbing stairs, in going into a 
darkened room, in crossing ditches and 
streams, on hearing gun-fire, etc. From 
his examination with respect to these 
matters, his value to the army is deter- 
mined. 

Timid dogs should be eliminated imme- 
diately. The race to which he belongs is 
immaterial in admitting him to the insti- 
tute. Only a few physical characteristics 
are taken into account. For example, the 
dog must not measure more than 27 
inches from his breast to the ground. 


They are well cared for in these training 
centers. They are given two good meals 
a day, at 11:00 A.M. and at 4:00 P.M. 
If their deportment is bad, they are not 
beaten, but shut up for an hour or two in 
a dark room, when they have committed 
some offense. If necessary to punish them 
severely, a broad leather belt is placed 
around them, and they are stood in a 
corner on their hind feet for twenty min- 
utes. A dog punished this way suffers 
intensely in a mental way on account of 
the shame which he endures in front of 
his companions. 

The instruction lasts, on an average, 
eight weeks, and the greater part of the 
time is given to developing his sense of 
smell. The dog uses twelve categories of 
his sense of smell, the most important of 
which is that relating to the human being. 
He must be able to distinguish between 
the odors of various persons so as to be 
able to follow a given trail. He must also 
be able to pick up his trail again after 
having smelled tar and must be able to 
tell by smell whether a man traveled by 
road or across grassy areas, and in the 
latter case whether the man was on foot 
or mounted. The dog also learns other 
signs so as to be able to follow a given 
person. 

Watch dogs are trained in another 
manner. An uneducated dog will attack 
anyone; a trained watch dog, only a per- 
son who runs. If his master is talking 
with any one on foot, he follows every 
movement of the latter with great atten- 
tiveness; but if his master shakes hands 
with the stranger, his interest in that 
person ceases immediately, since he does 
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not consider dangerous the person with 
whom his master shakes hands. Thus 
dogs are used in important factories as 
assistants to the watchmen. 

The dogs of the Medical Corps have 
special instruction. If a dog is sent to 
look for a wounded man, his master puts 
a “holder” on him, which consists of a 
short strap hanging loosely from the col- 
lar. If the dog runs across a man who is 
lying down (persons who are standing 
or walking do not interest him), he seizes 
the holder in his teeth and runs to his 
master. The latter takes hold of his chain 
and follows him to where the wounded 
man is. During the late World War 
thousands of men owed their lives to these 
dogs of the Medical Corps. 

The most intelligent dogs are reserved 
for the role of messenger dogs. The most 
famous of them is Caesar, who ran ten 
and one one half miles in 32 minutes. The 
dogs go over their course by memory or 
else find their way by smell, passing 
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through a number of places previously 
impregnated with a special liquid and 
located a certain distance apart. Caesar 
is so intelligent that he often takes a 
shorter path of his own accord. 

The mission of messenger dogs is ex- 
tremely important and the English have 
related with pride how the worst enemy 
that they shot when they took a certain 
sector of the Maginot line was a mes- 
senger dog. 

Besides the missions mentioned, dogs 
are also used to pull loads. Two of these 
animals can pull 500 pounds for a dis- 
tance of 15 miles and up to 325 pounds 
for a distance of 10 miles over bad roads. 
The work of these dogs in the mountains 
is of special interest as they carry ammu- 
nition and perform various other labors. 
Summing up the work of these animals, 
we reach the conclusion that in modern 
warfare the dog is the faithful collabo- 
rator of man and is endowed with a great 
spirit of sacrifice. 





Soviet “MO” Motor Speedboats 


[An article in the Information Bulletin of the Washington 
Embassy of U.S.S.R., 4 August 1942.] 


MO motorboats are known in the Soviet 
Navy as submarine hunters. That is their 
direct purpose. But in the present war 
they have coped with so many tasks that 
such a name does nothing like justice to 
their fighting qualities. 

MO’s are small seaworthy motorboats 
of 30 to 60 tons armed with automatic 
antiaircraft rifles, rapid-fire guns and a 
large supply of depth charges. They are 
used on all sorts of assignments both 
independently and in cooperation with 
other classes of warships, air force and 
coastal defense. With relatively power- 
ful armament and long range of opera- 
tion plus speed and great mobility, these 
small fighting ships are particularly suit- 
able for action along enemy coast and 
against enemy bases in fjords and on 
cliffs. 

MO motorboats have been widely used 
in effecting landings. They have proved 
extremely useful in initial stages of such 
operations: for instance, in landing men 
of the Black Sea Fleet at Fedosia. 


Assisting Commando Operations 


A group of MO motorboats with shock 
detachments of marines on board dashed 
into the port. Opening gun and machine- 
gun fire they headed at full speed towards 
the moorings on which German guns were 
mounted, silenced enemy fire and landed 
the marines. During the further course 
of the operation, shielded by the moor- 
ings from enemy fire, they contributed to 
the success of the initial landing party 
and safe arrival and landing of main 
forces from larger warships and troop- 
ships. 

It is an axiom of military tactics that 

when land forces are operating on shore 
it is the function of naval vessels to out- 
flank enemy land forces and shell them 
from the sea. Relatively large warships 
are used as a rule—both gunboats and 
monitors, craft especially adapted for 
the purpose, and other ships such as 
coastguard vessels and destroyers. 
_ The latter type of ships cannot be used 
in all circumstances. Soviet MO speed- 
boats, however, have shown themselves 
capable in most cases of giving full sup- 
port to the flank of land forces ashore. 
MO speedboats of the Northern Fleet 
have a particularly rich experience in 
such operations. 
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Harassing Enemy Land Forces 


During the German’s unsuccessful of- 
fensive against Murmansk, MO speed- 
boats of the Northern Fleet systematical- 
ly appeared on the flank of enemy land 
forces, their rapid fire silencing enemy 
guns, dispersing infantry and keeping 
enemy rear communications and shore 
roads constantly under threat. They were 
also effective in keeping enemy aircraft 
away from the district occupied by the 
flank of the Soviet land troops. 

Sometimes the MO’s land spotters’ task 
is to signal the position of targets on 


shore. On other occasions they fire over 
open sights at short range. These speed- 
boats, skilfully maneuvered, and being 
such small targets themselves, are re- 
markably invulnerable to enemy shore 
batteries. The granite shores and fjords 
of the Barents Sea provide good shelter 
and protection for enemy guns. The 
speedboats come close to shore to spot 
enemy guns which interfere with the pro- 
gress of our land troops and destroy 
them by several well-aimed volleys over 
open sights. This assistance has been in- 
valuable to the Red Army. 

In the summer of 1941 two MO speed- 
boats of the Northern Fleet, returning 
after shelling certain land targets, took 
aboard a spotting post and were making 
for shore. When they were quite close to 
their destination, they were attacked in 
waves by 16 enemy dive bombers. How- 
ever, by skilful maneuvering and well- 
trained fire from antiaircraft machine 
guns and automatic rifles, the two speed- 
boats repulsed the attack and shot down 
two of the 16 bombers. 

MO speedboats of the Baltic Fleet have 
scored considerable successes in anti- 
submarine operations. In the summer and 
autumn of 1941 the Germans in the Baltic 
used submarines as their principal weap- 
on against our fleet and communications. 
Seven to nine submarines operated si- 
multaneously in the Gulf of Finland 
alone in the early days of the war. Their 
operations were literally paralyzed by 
MO speedboats which not only acted as 
convoys for ships sailing in groups or 
singly but also sought and hunted enemy 
submarines systematically in the most 
dangerous waters near bases and ports 
and on the long sea routes. 

In six months of war the artillery and 
depth charges of MO speedboats in the 
Baltic Fleet destroyed six enemy sub- 
marines and damaged seven. 





Pioneers Ever Forward 


[An article from the Neue Wiener Tageblatt 10 April 1942. 
Translated from German in the War Department, Washington, 


D.C.] 


During the great battles in the east, 
we often saw pioneers busy at bridge 
construction and making highways and 
roads passable, working to overcome 
swamps, and wherever auxiliary work- 
ing power was needed. But only in bat- 
tle did they show the potentialities of 
their training and weapons. In the front 
divisions they were experts in taking 
bridges, they knew exactly where the 
fuse had to be cut and where explosive 
charges that had been laid had to be 
torn out. In combat in communities they 
cleared rows of houses with hand gre- 
nades and concentrated charges. If a 
river crossing was to be effected, it was 
pioneers with storm boats and inflated 
rafts who guided infantry and other 
troops across the river or often launched 
military bridges even under enemy fire. 
Whenever, faced by a powerful developed 
line of fortification, equipment and 
weapons of infantry alone were no 
longer adequate, then the call was 
heard: “Pioneers forward!’ Enemy 
mines were cleared away. With concen- 
trated charges, lanes were blasted in wire 
obstacles and tank blocks. The trench 
system was sprinkled with hand gre- 
nades and one bunker after another 
cracked open with concentrated charges. 
Pioneers in attack are pathfinders with 
concentrated charges and flame throw- 
ers. 


Improvement of the Foremost Line 


The war in the east has now assumed 
other forms. For pioneers, specifically, 
this means complete transformation from 
their previous type of combat. In attacks 
on communities, they still make use of 
flame throwers. In shock troop opera- 
tions they break with a powerful surge 
into enemy emplacements, and demolish 
combat installations and bunkers with 
their explosives. The principal mission 
in defense, however, wherever the front 
has assumed a rigid form, is to develop 
the front line and reinforce it with their 
means. This is tedious work consisting 
of many small individual details. The 
infantryman has scarcely located the 
most favorable defensive position in the 
terrain when the first work of the 
pioneers begins. Holes are blasted in the 
ground, often frozen to a depth greater 
than 3 feet, machine-gun emplacements 
are built in them, and communicating 
trenches are established. At the same 
time, obstacles are placed in front of po- 
sitions. First a simple barbed wire 
fence, then a second one and then more. 
In front of this, furthermore, a wide 
area is stretched with trip wires. 
Gradually, there develops a wire ob- 
stacle so broad that it can be overcome 
by an attacker only with great effort 
and many casualties. Machine-gun em- 
placements, previously nothing but im- 









proved holes in the ground, are developed 
into fire-proof dugouts. In the walls, 
made of many layers of tree trunks, 
loopholes are skillfully cut, and ceilings 
are covered with railroad tracks, timbers 
and sand bags. Only now can the in- 
fantryman fire from a combat position 
in which he is secure against enemy fire. 


Mine Fields and Mine Lanes 


But the defense line must constantly 
be made stronger, and more and more 
routes to the fortifications on the front 
must be located. While the last steps 
are still being taken in the development 
of antitank-gun emplacements and em- 
placements for the heavy guns, the sur- 
vey squads of pioneers are already 
measuring off the mine fields. Laying 
mines, also a special sphere for pioneers, 
requires the greatest dependability and 
the most precise sort of work. From 
thousands of well camouflaged and con- 
cealed mines, it must be immediately 
possible to locate and pick up each one 
again. These mine fields and mined ob- 
stacles stretch along in front of positions 
and between infantry points of support. 
Wherever mines lie, no tank comes 
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through; and attacks by enemy infantry 
remain immobilized in the mine fields. 
Only the initiated know the surveyed 
lanes through the mine fields left open 
for our own reconnaissance troops and 
which in case of attack are closed by 
quickly placed obstacles. For infantry- 
men it is a comforting feeling to know 
that there are secret mines against 
tanks and against guns in front of them. 

The tasks of pioneers are not, how- 
ever, finished with this. More and more 
possibilities are found. Exits from com- 
munities are closed with heavy barri- 
cades. Long obstacles of felled trees 
must be erected. For obtaining a field 
of fire, entire woods are lopped or cut 
down. The barriers, tree obstacles 
and wire entanglements are sown with 
connected explosive charges so that their 
removal by the enemy is prevented. One 
obstacle after another is finished. The 
front constantly becomes stronger and 
more invincible, and out of it the fire- 
arms at the proper time will speak de- 
cisive words. In a short time in this way, 
pioneers in the east also build a de- 
fensive line that withstands the strong- 
est attacks. 





Principles of Modern Defense 


[An article which appeared in the Information Bulletin of the 
Washington Embassy of the U.S.S.R. 29 August 1942.] 


The war has shown that modern offen- 
sive methods can pierce immobile defense. 
Massed tanks, aircraft artillery and auto- 
matic weapons concentrated on narrow 
sectors can break down the main line of 
resistance and drive wedges into its depth. 

The forward drive of tanks that have 
broken through into the depth of the tac- 
tical defense zone and the danger of 
mechanized pincers closing in behind the 
defending troops may compel the com- 
mander to withdraw to a new line in or- 
der to keep his units intact. Hence, from 
beginning to end, maneuver remains the 
mainspring of military operations. Posi- 
tional methods of defense can no longer 
guarantee success. 

Of course, at many stages of the battle, 
when it is imperative to tie the enemy 
down and check his advance, well-engi- 
neered defenses equipped with modern 
weapons are of exceptional importance. 
Skillful, stable defense prepares the 
ground for routing the shock units of the 
advancing enemy and gains the time re- 
quired to prepare a counter blow. 

Defenses built in great depth are of 
great advantage. Artillery and other anti- 
tank means, including infantry, staggered 
deep in the defenses can restrict the en- 
emy’s capacity for maneuver and break 
up his tank wedges. However, these 
methods do not always achieve the de- 
sired results, particularly when oper- 
ations are in progress on an extended 
front and the attackers possess high mo- 
bility. Moreover, in a war of maneuver 
it cannot be assumed that the fighting 
will be restricted to areas which have 
been prepared for earlier defense. 


Wearing Down Shock Force 


Here is an example. At the very be- 
ginning of the German offensive near 
Volchansk northeast of Kharkov, a Soviet 
division resisted numerically superior en- 
emy forces in battle for many hours. 
When the Germans threw their reserves 
into action the Soviet command gave the 
order to withdraw. The division retreated 
in an organized manner to the next line 
and managed to complete simple trench 


work before it met the second heavy blow. 
For twelve hours this division, acting as 
a rearguard, repelled the attacks of Ger- 
man infantry and tanks. 


After this the units occupied the 
heights on the second intermediate line, 
and here fighting occurred which greatly 
affected the further course of events. For 
two days stubborn battles raged against 
German tanks and motorized infantry 
that had broken through. The enemy lost 
more than 50 machines and was unable 
to follow up his offensive. 


Those were critical battles for the Ger- 
mans, who took ten days to regroup their 
forces, bring up fresh reserves and renew 
the attack. The division held its ground 
firmly, and only when danger was immi- 
nent did it make an orderly withdrawal 
from the battle. Clinging to intermediate 
positions, it wore down the enemy’s shock 
units. 

The battles which frustrated the Ger- 
man’s first blow at Kupyansk southeast 
of Kharkov, were fought under more com- 
plex circumstances. The enemy planned a 
pincer movement emerging on the Oskol 
River. The main direction of the thrust 
was from Chuguyev on Kupyansk where 
the Germans had concentrated Kleist’s 
third tank corps sent from the south, 





about 600 planes and over ten infantry 
divisions. 

The offensive started successfully for 
the Germans. Breaking through the main 
line of resistance with a mass of tanks 
and aircraft, they began to follow up 
their success in depth. But at the ap- 
proaches of Kupyansk their tank wedge 
was suddenly broken by a flank counter- 
blow of Soviet tank groups from the 
southeast. Timely appearance of the tank 
reserves decided the first stage of the 
battle in the Red Army’s favor. 

Modern defense is based on the idea of 
counterblows by mobile forces. Naturally 
this type of defense calls for big reserves. 
These reserves must be available even at 
the expense of decreasing the number of 
troops on the main line of resistance— 
provided, of course, that the latter are 
adequately armed with antitank weap- 
ons. 


Counter Blows at Wedge Flanks 


In the early stages of all break- 
throughs the advancing army is hemmed 
in. The important thing is to prevent the 
enemy from rapidly extending the break- 
through. The advancing enemy must in- 
evitably leave his flanks uncovered. 
Support points from which the base of 
an enemy wedge can be cut must be held 
on both flanks. 

The major Soviet operations which led 
to the defeat of the Germans at Moscow 
were based on flank counterblows. This 
was also the case at Yelets where the 
advancing Germans were compelled to 
turn back, hurriedly drawing away their 
troops who were split beyond Verkhovye 
and Livny. 

The nature and direction of the count- 
terblows of defense troops are dictated 
by the particular situation. In general, 
the counterblow is based above all on the 
counterblow is based above all on the 
principal of interaction between big army 
formations and in certain cases between 
the various fronts, using not only tac- 
tical but also operative reserves. Some- 
times, in their eagerness to stem an offen- 
sive, defense troops are inclined to bring 
in their reserves too early. In such a case 
the aim does not justify the means. By 
using up their reserves, the defense 
troops deprive themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of taking the initiative at the criti- 
cal moment. 

A massed blow must be met by a 
massed blow: defending forces must not 
be dissipated. Pursuit of a mobile enemy 
wastes time, men and matériel. On the 
other hand, even a deep breakthrough 
can be liquidated if one has a strong 
shock group at his disposal. 

Though modern defense is based on 
maneuver, positional methods of defense 
are by no means excluded. Firmness in 
defending a position, plus maneuver, 
bring the defenders victory. 





Defense Against Night Air Raids 


[An article which appeared in Memorial del Ejercito de Chile 
July-August 1941. Translated from Spanish at the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.] 


The problem of antiaircraft defense, 
difficult enough in the day time when 
visibility is best, is truly complicated 
when the planes approach by night and 
the only data available are the sound of 
their motors. 

Therefore, in night combat, the main 
collaborator must be the sound ranging 
device with its immediate auxiliary, the 
searchlight. The antiaircraft artillery 


will fire blind till the sound detector is 
able to direct the path of the projector’s 
beams and these illuminate the target. 

There is a great variety of sound de- 
tectors and projectors, nearly all of them 
similar, and we shall divide them into 
two classes only: 


1. Mechanical sound detectors whicn 
work independently of the searchlight and 
battery. 
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2. Electrical sound detectors, electri- 
cally synchronized both with the search- 
light and the battery. 


The first, which are the most anti- 
quated, consist of four sound collectors, 
or horns, grouped in pairs so as to locate 
the plane both with respect to direction 
and elevation through the use of two 
graduated semicircular scales with which 
they are provided. Each horn is provided 
with a conducter at its tip end, leading 
to an ear-piece which is joined in two 
different head pieces and go to the crew 
occupied w:th direction and range. These 
crews have control wheels with which 
they are able to turn the apparatus as a 
whole. When the sound of a plane is 
heard in one of the ear-phones, the at- 
tendant should continue the search till 
the sound is heard in both ear-phones, 
and the apparatus will then have located 
the plane. With a few simple corrections, 
the coordinates of the target are then ob- 
tained. 

The searchlights are from 35 to 60 
inches in diameter and possess a candle 
power of from 30 to 80 million. They are 
provided with dynamos for supplying 
their own current. Their reflectors are 
parabolic and they employ the electric 
are as their light source. 

Synchronized listening devices differ 
from the foregoing in the greater perfec- 
tion of their microphones and the fact 
that the searchlight is synchronized to 
follow the movements of the detector and 
transmit the same data to the apparatus 
which directs the pointing of the guns of 
the battery. 

Now that we have briefly described 
these powerful helpers in night bom- 
bardment, let us examine their oper- 
ations. 


MILITARY REVIEW 


There are two systems in use: 


(a) The sound detectors and search- 
light operate separately, transmitting by 
— the approximate locations ob- 
tained. 


(b) Each battery possesses its sepa- 
rate “synchronized unit” of listening de- 
vice and searchlight. 


The system described under (a) is the 
most commonly used. In it, the sound and 
searchlight units work together under a 
single command, searching the skies with 
their mechanical eyes and ears. One of 
the “synchronized units” is usually “the 
guide” and all the others follow it. All 
the units must be pointed exactly the 
same as the guns, making frequent checks 
of their orientation by reference to the 
polar star if visible, if not checking by 
compass. 

The system described under (b) is to 
be preferred on account of greater exact- 
ness and rapidity in the transmission of 
data. Nevertheless, as each battery is 
equipped with its own sound detecting 
and searchlight equipment, these will op- 
erate on their own initiative reducing the 
effectiveness of the cohesively working 
unit which should be formed by the de- 
fense system of any city. And this in ad- 
dition to the fact that there are always 
some necessary elements lacking in time 
of war. 

Firing begins by direct pointing at the 
“sound,” that is, with the initial data 
transmitted by the sound detector, and it 
continues along the trajectory of the 
guiding searchlight with barrage fire of 
graduated altitudes and ranges. If the 
plane is located by the searchlight, the 
range finder for the battery comes into 
operation, firing becoming indirect, same 
as during day time. 





The danger in this system lies in the 
fact that planes usually attack from more 
than one direction and in waves, series, 
etc., confusing the signals in the sound 
detector with resulting confusion for the 
batteries. If the searchlights succeed in 
locating one of the planes, all the search- 
lights are turned on it, this being a mo- 
ment which is taken advantage of by all 
the rest of the planes for escaping from 
this direction and dropping their bombs 
in comparative security on the objectives 
of the city which, with the continual fire 
of the batteries, the explosions of the 
bombs and the light of the searchlights, 
will be sufficiently well lighted for a calm 
and seasoned pilot. 

Other powerful enemies of defense are: 
the moon and low-lying clouds. It is im- 
possible to use searchlights under either 
one of these conditions for the reason 
that their rays are not visible when the 
moon is in more than its first quarter and 
because the latter cannot be pierced by 
their rays. 

Antiaircraft defense at night com- 
prises another important element, one’s 
own pursuit planes. Their zone of action 
should be limited and out of the zone of 
fire of the batteries and should be under 
the control of the antiaircraft defense 
command. The pursuit craft are kept 
constantly informed by radio of the situ- 
ation relative to the enemy planes and 
are not permitted to attack except when 
arriving or departing or at express or- 
ders to the eontrary. 

Pursuit planes have two methods for 
finding the enemy; the exhaust pipes of 
the motors which become red hot by the 
constant stream of heated gases and also 
by means of a small listening device set 
to register noises greater than that of 
their own motor, for instance, multi- 
motored planes or bombers. 



































AUSTRALIA 


Australian War Finances: 


Australian war expenditure was ap- 
proximately double for 1941-42 as for 
1940-41. (This was on the rather formal 
exchange rate more than a billion dol- 
lars.) 

War expenditure (in so far as it may 
be computed on a constantly rising scale) 
equals half the national income. 

Income tax is six times that of the 
last pre-war financial year. 

Australian wartime income tax is 
high. But it should be noted that income 
tax represents less than two-fifths of 
the tax revenue of the Commonwealth. 
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As a “social State” with a multiplicity 
of social services, Australia has never 
been a low tax country. Now it is an 
extremely high tax country. The income 
tax although steep does not indicate the 
amount of tax revenue which the Com- 
monwealth draws—particularly from low 
income groups. 
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(Bulletin of the Australian News 
and Information Bureau September, 
1942) 





v CANADA 


War Production: 

Canada’s output in the aircraft indus- 
try has multiplied 80 times since the be- 
ginning of the war, according to Mr. R. 





MILITARY NOTES 
AROUND THE 


WORLD 


P. Bell, Director of Aircraft Production. 
The industry now occupies five million 
square feet of floor space and employs 
40,000 men and women. There are orders 
in hand for more than 10,000 airplanes. 

One thousand Curtiss SB2C-1 dive 


Canada’s War Effort: 




















bombers are to be built by the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Co., Ltd., at its factor- 
ies at Fort William and Point St. 
Charles. The first is scheduled to be ready 
early next year. The motors and instru- 
ments will be imported from the U.S.A.-)\ 


(The Aeroplane) _ 
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Canada’s Aircraft Industry: 
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(Bulletins From Britain) 





GERMANY 


Air Support For Himmiler’s S.S.?: 


Hitherto, the Luftwaffe has had to 
meet calls from the German Army and 
Navy only, but the recent meeting be- 
tween Goring and Himmler (when the 
Reichsmarshall presented the head of the 
S.S. with the highest German flying or- 
der, reversing the normal procedure) 
may foreshadow air support for Hitler’s 
private army. At the moment there ap- 
pears to be no suggestion that the S.S. 
shall have its own air force; but an in- 
dependent air force is almost certainly 
planned for it. This may be either a 
“Flieger Division” or a “Flieger Korps,” 
and the unit most favored now seems to 
be the “Richthofen Nahkampf” (or close 
support) “Fliegerkorps.” 


The Commander in Chief of the new 
S.S. air formation is likely to be Colonel- 
General von Richthofen, according to 
“Die Zeitung,” the Free German news- 
paper printed in London. 


(The Aeroplane) 


New German Gun’s Muzzle Brake: 


The two pictures of German tanks 
captured in the Western Desert show 
the curious bulbous attachment on the 
muzzle of a new, long-barrelled gun 
mounted on a Mark IV Special. Known 
as a muzzle brake, the attachment is 
designed as an additional absorber 
of recoil—one of the problems al- 
ways facing designers of tanks, whose 
necessarily restricted crew’s quarters 
leave little room for recoil inside the 
fighting chamber. The new gun illus- 
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trated has a normal recoil mechanism, 
but the muzzle brake forms an adjunct 
to this by employing the discharge gases 
as a further check. 

(The Illustrated London News) 


New German Tactics: 


Analyzing the operations that took 
place during the early part of July in 


MILITARY REVIEW 


The German T4 tanks have now been 
furnished with thickened plate-armor in 
front, the normal thickness being 60-mm 
for the front and 30-mm for the side and 
back plates. 

More tanks mounted with 75-mm guns 
have been found. Special antitank self- 
propelling gun regiments have been 
formed, and the infantry provided with 


A Close-up View of the Brake Muzzle of a gun mounted on the New 
Mark IV. Special German Tanks in the Western Desert. 


ae * 
an 


_. “a. 


More Detail of the Mark IV. Special and Its New Long-Barreled 
Gun. The Tank Was Knocked out During Fighting in Egypt. 


what was then called the Kursk offensive, 
General Yarkin, writing in “Izvestia”’ 
points out that various changes in Ger- 
man tank armament tactics were noted. 
It was seen that the German tanks gen- 
erally tried to avoid battle with Russian 
machines, the Germans recognizing. the 
inferiority of their T4 type to the Rus- 
sian K.V.’s and T34’s. It was left to the 
Luftwaffe to deal with the Russian tanks, 
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28-mm rifles. Important changes in the 
Panzer divisional formations are also 
noticed. Formerly these had two tank 
regiments and one regiment of motor- 
ized infantry, but now the proportions 
are reversed, though the infantry has 
been provided with armored cars. Simi- 
lar prudence in the use of tanks has 
been noted on the other fronts. 
(Tine London Times Weekly) 


ITALY 


Army Equipment: 

“Ejercito” of Madrid in the January, 
1942 issue, gives an account of the arma- 
ment and equipment of the Italian army 
according to a Spanish officer who had 
been sent to Italy in 1940. Rifle: Now 
being introduced, Model 38, caliber 7.35- 
mm, an improvement on Model 91. It is 
lighter, faster in handling, has greater 
muzzle velocity (757 meters) greater 
striking power and flatness of trajectory 
(highest point at 300 meters, 30 centi- 
meters), weight of bullet 8.3 grams. It is 
used in round by round fire on living tar- 
gets at 200 meters. 

Light machine gun: “Breda” Model 30, 
caliber 6.5-mm, by changing barrels, can 
also use the 7.35-mm ammunition. Muz- 
zle velocity 630 meters per second, rate 
of fire 150 rounds per minute, sight 
graduated up to 1,500 meters, air-cooled, 
cartridge bands 20 cartridges each, bar- 
rel change after each 200 rounds. Weight 
10.6 kilograms. Each group has rifles 
and one light machine gun. 

Heavy machine gun: “Breda” Model 
37, caliber 8-mm, a robust weapon, 
weight 19.4 kilograms, muzzle velocity 
780 meters per second. Maximum range 
at which its striking power is sufficient 
to put a man out of action, 5,800 meters 
at sea level, 6,400 meters at an altitude 
of 2,000 meters. Larger angle of tra- 
verse, air-cooled, sight graduated up to 
2,000 meters, solid cartridge bands of 20 
cartridges each. Highest point of tra- 
jectory at 600 meters 1.14 meters, pene- 
tration in pine, 12 centimeters at 4,000 
meters range. Four different cartridges 
are used: (a) The usual “35” ammuni- 
tion which is quite effective at short 
ranges, but is not used against planes. 
(b) The “39” cartridge, with greater 
penetrating power. At 200 meters it 
penetrates a steel plate 10-mm in thick- 
ness; at 600 meters, a steel plate of 6-mm 
thickness. Quite effective against tanks, 
planes and field fortifications. (c) The 
tracer cartridge which is used against 
mobile air and ground targets. (d) The 
registration cartridge which when used 
against ground targets, permits determi- 
nation of the location of impacts. It 
alternates in the cartridge bands with 
the regular cartridges. Both in attack 
and defense the heavy machine gun is 
used in direct fire at ranges up to 1,000 
meters and in indirect fire at ranges up 
to 4,000 meters. With air sights against 
air targets at ranges up to 1,000 meters. 

Infantry and antitank cannon 47/32; 
Caliber 47-mm. It is carried but may be 
transported on a pack animal or car- 
ried by six men in separate loads. Used 
as antitank cannon, it fires an antitank 
projectile of 1.455 kilograms weight with 
a muzzle velocity of 630 meters per sec- 
ond and a maximum range of 7,000 me- 
ters. Practical range up to 700 meters. 
Used as an infantry gun it fires a pro- 
jectile weighing 2.35 kilograms with a 
muzzle velocity of 250 meters per second, 
maximum range 3,500 meters rate of fire 
7 to 8 rounds per minute, dispersion 6 
meters at 500 meters, 22 meters at 1,000 
meters. 

Assault trench mortar: Caliber 45-mm. 
Fires a projectile of 465 grams which ex- 
plodes on impact and is effective within 
a 20 meter radius. Two different tra- 
jectories may be used with open or closed 
valve. This gives a muzzle velocity of 59 
or 83 meters per second respectively. The 
minimum range is 100 meters, the maxi- 
mum 500 meters, maximum rate of fire 
30 rounds per minute. Safety range in 
time of peace 100 meters, in time of war 












60 meters. On account of its small size, 
it can find a location in any depression 
of the terrain and may be used at short 
ranges. 

Trench mortar: Caliber 81-mm. Be- 
sides the projectile usually employed in 
other armies, also employes the G C shell 
with great effectiveness. It is able to 
penetrate armor. Its weight is 6.85 kilo- 
grams. It is used at ranges between 300 
and 1,500 meters, has five charges with 
muzzle velocities of 45, 74.5, 97.5, 117 and 
135.5 meters per second. 

Altogether, each of the three rifle com- 
panies of the battalion has 12 light ma- 
chine guns, the battalion in its accom- 
panying weapon company has 8 heavy 
machine guns and 18 trench mortars, the 
regiment has a trench mortar company 
with 9 trench mortars and an infantry 
gun company with 8 guns and 360 rounds 
each, a third of which are armor pierc- 
ing shells. The regimental baggage train 
consists of 4 columns, one each for the 
three battalions and staff and 1 column 
of transporting carriages for the trench 
mortars and accompanying weapon com- 
pany. 

In the way of communications appara- 
tus: Radio stations are used only in the 
regiment which has 6 portable stations 
with a range of 3 kilometers for speech 
and 10 kilometers for code. They are 
equipped with dry cells, weigh 17 kilo- 
grams and have a service life of 7 days 
of 8 working hours. There is also a plane 
message receiving station which may also 
be operated while marching, with a range 
of 10 to 15 kilometers and a weight of 
15 kilograms. It has a service life of 30 
days of 16 working hours. 

Telephones: Regiments and infantry 
gun companies each have a central ex- 
change with ten circuits over which 5 
different conversations may be conducted 
at the same time. Weight, 15.2 kilograms. 
In the way of telephones, the regiment 
possesses 8, the battalion 6, the trench 
mortar company 4, the infantry gun com- 
pany 2. Each outfit is provided with dry 
cells good for ten hours of operation and 
weighs 3.8 kilograms. For each of them, 
1 kilometer of cable in two rolls is car- 
ried along. 

Light-signaling equipment: The regi- 
ment has 6 sets of instruments, the bat- 
talion 3, the infantry gun company 2. 
Weight with tripod 10 kilograms, length 
of life of dry cells, 5 days with 8 hours 
service per day. Range in day time, 4 
kilometers, at night, 15 kilometers. In 
addition are found signal flags, flare 
pistols and rockets with a range of visi- 
bility of 3 kilometers in day time and 6 
kilometers at night, also ground panels, 
motorcycles and bicycles. The regiment 
may be given 5 baskets with 10 carrier 
pigeons each which are replaced every 


3 or 4 days. 
(Militér-W ochenblatt) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Ceylon Rubber Supply: 


With the Dutch East Indies and Ma- 
laya, the British have lost much of their 
source of rubber supply. Now, help must 
come from all possible places. Great 
plans had already been laid for obtaining 
the rubber stocks of the Amazon region. 
Africa, especially the Congo region, is to 
come in for its share of attention. But 
nowhere are more than fractional parts 
of the lost rubber stocks to be found. 
Therefore, even the island of Ceylon is 
to help out now. 


MILITARY NOTES AROUND THE WORLD 





BRITAIN AFTER THREE YEARS AT WAR 


GREAT BRITAIN'S MAN POWER 





MEN AND WOMEN REGISTERED FOR NATIONAL SERVICE 


BRITONS PAY HEAVILY FOR THE WAR 
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INCREASE IN BRITISH WAR PRODUCTION 
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RATIONING IN BRITAIN TODAY 
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In 1940, Ceylon produced around 90,- 
000 tons of rubber. Now the output is 
to be increased by every possible means. 
This is first to be brought about ‘by in- 
creasing the yield of the existing planta- 
tions without tapping the trees. Thoughts 
are being turned to the establishment of 
new plantations and in doing this en- 
croachment would be made on the great 
tea plantations. Ceylon, which up to the 
present, along with India was one of the 
greatest tea growing countries on earth, 
with an annual production of some 100,- 
000 tons, is now to become a great rub- 
ber producing country. But that will 
take a long time for rubber trees are not 
ready to tap until they are several years 
old. Experts do not believe that for the 
next few years the production can be in- 
creased to much over 100,000 tons. 

From the point of view of one of her 
mineral products, Ceylon is also a very 
important country for the British war 
industries. It contains the greatest de- 
posits of graphite known anywhere on 
earth. Before the war, the exports were 
235,000 Zentner (about 12,925 tons). By 
1940 they had increased to 480,000 Zent- 
ner (about 26,400 tons). In 1988 England 
got 39,000 Zentner (about 2,142 tons) of 
graphite from Ceylon. In 1940 it was 
170,000 Zentner (about 9,350 tons). Dur- 
ing these same years, 50,000 and 118,000 
Zentner (about 2,750 and 6,490 tons) re- 
spectively went to the United States. All 
possible efforts are being made to in- 
crease deliveries. More than 20 new 
mines have been put into operation. 


(Deutsche Wehr) 





WAR DAMAGE THROUGH ENEMY BOMBINGS 





BETWEEN SEPT., 1939, AND MARCH, 1942 
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ONE ie OF FIVE HOUSES WERE DAMAGED OR DESTROYED 


(Bulletins From Britain) 


Britain’s Food Rations at a Glance: 
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JAPAN 


Health of Japanese Troops: 


The state of health of Japanese troops 
in Malacca and the other tropical re- 
gions, in spite of the fact that the troops 
are not accustomed to it and the climate 
is dangerous, is reported to be excellent. 
Especially as a result of the summer 
campaign in central and southern China, 
extensive precautionary measures have 
been adopted. During the attack on Han- 
kow, the number of men sick with ma- 
laria had been much greater than the 
number of those wounded. Now malaria 
is guarded against by a careful choice of 
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camp sites (as dry as possible and re- 
moved from mosquito breeding places) 
and by the adoption of preventive meas- 
ures. Preventive measures are also taken 
against cholera, skin diseases and four 
or five dangerous kinds of fever. The 
troops carry serum for use in case of 
snake bites. Great pains are taken to 
provide safe water. The troops carried 
filtering apparatus even during the Chi- 
nese campaign. In Malacca in case of 
water shortage the troops rely on coco- 
nuts, other sappy fruits and a species of 
tree from which water may be obtained 
by removing a portion of the bark. 


(Militér-W ochenblatt) 


Ski Troop Training: 

The training of ski troops has been 
started by the military authorities in co- 
operation with the “Skiing Club,” “Moun- 
tain Climbing Club” and the Ministry of 
Railways. The first course lasted from 
17 January to mid-March. 

(Frankfurter Zeitung) 


Tanks—Guns: 


As a medium tank, the Japanese first 
used the 11.1-ton Vickers M.K.C. tank, 
from England, which is equipped with a 
57-mm cannon and 4 machine guns and 
is heavily armored. From this they next 
developed the very efficient 14-ton tank 
which is equipped with a cannon and 2 
machine guns and was used in the Chi- 
nese war in 1932 and is now being used 
again in the present conflict with China. 

As to light tanks the Japanese had 
already used in the Chinese campaign, a 
7 to 8-ton Etsu tank, developed from the 
French-Renault NC 27 tank whose mo- 
bile turret is equipped either with 2 ma- 
chine guns or one armer piercing can- 
non and one machine gun. It is no longer 
being manufactured now, and is replaced 
with a Japanese development, a small 
tank equipped with one cannon. 

In addition, the Japanese posses a 3 
to 4-ton tank, the M 2592 which accord- 
ing to Heigl, ‘““Hand-book of Tanks, 1935” 
is equipped with a 20-mm cannon in the 
turret and has a crew of two men. It 
also has been replaced in the present war. 

The Japanese 75-mm mountain cannon, 
Model F, has a barrel of 1.44 meters 
(L/19.2). Its elevation ranges from 
minus 8 to plus 25 degrees, its traverse 
covers 7 degrees. According to “Schweit- 
zer Artillerist” the gun in firing position 
weighs 680 kilograms. 

Japan also has a somewhat lighter 
mountain cannon available, the 75-mm 
Meiji 41 mountain cannon which with a 
projectile of lesser weight, 5.5 kilograms, 
and the higher muzzle velocity of 440 
meters per second, attains the greater 
range of 6,500 meters. Its elevation may 
be varied between minus 10 and plus 35 
degrees. Since the gun tube possesses a 
length of only 14.5 calibers (1.08 meters) 
the gun weighs but 550 kilograms in 
firing position. 

For close defense, the Japanese artil- 
lery is strongly equipped with machine 
guns. The light artillery regiment of 
2,700 men of an ordinary division, ac- 
cording to “Ejercito” (March 1942) has 
138 machine guns at its disposal, and the 
light artillery regiment of 2,600 men of 
a light division, has 72 machine guns 
available. There is, accordingly, one ma- 
chine gun for each 20 or 36 men, re- 


spectively. 
(Militdr-W ochenblatt) 


War Economics: 


Present situation as regards Japan’s 
own production of necessary supplies is 
represented by the following figures: 
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MILITARY REVIEW 


Annual rice surplus in conquered regions 
is estimated at 300,000 tons. This is not 
destined for Japan alone, but is to serve 
as a general reserve for the eastern 
Asiatic area. Japan will continue her ef- 
forts to produce her own necessities, in 
order to avoid dependency in any respect. 
Self-sufficiency is not yet established in 
the field of textiles since the conquered 
regions produce but little wool and cot- 
ton. Chinese cotton production which at 
one time was 600,000 tons, has dropped 
to about a half of this quantity, but is 
slowly increasing again. It will not be 
adequate. however, under any circum- 
stances. Additional cotton plantations 
are planned for the southern area, as a 
result of this situation. There are still 
great stocks of artificial silk and cotton 
cloth in Japan so that in addition to be- 
ing able to cover her own needs, she is 
able to export these materials to the 
south. The great area possesses a large 
surplus only of hemp, which is to be 
stored. The first development program 
for Manchukuo, with emphasis on heavy 
industries, came to an end with the pres- 
ent fiscal year. A second plan is being 
worked out in accordance with the needs 
of the great area, agriculture receiving 
as much attention as heavy industry. 
Coal mining and soy bean production are 
to be particularly developed. The supply 
of fish and meat is satisfactory. The 
raising of hogs in Japan increased by 
50% in 1942. The cattle situation is un- 
changed. Fishing which at first hal fallen 
off, is again on the increase mainly on 
account of a greater abundance of fuel 


oil. 
(Militér-Wochenblatt) 


The Weapons in Japanese Infantry 
Organizations: 

Pla- Com- 

Weapon toon pany : 

(1) Rifle __.13 52 156 472 1485 

if) 14. 0G.1 38 9 27 81 

(3) Pistols _. 2 12 46 127 423 
(4) Grenade 
Dischargers 


Bat- 


Sqd. talion Regt 


Carbine 
(7) 60-mm 
Mortar 
(8) 
(9) 70-mm 
Gun 
(10) 
Gun 
(11) 
(12) 


37-mm 


Saber 
81-mm 


RUMANIA 


Casualties in Russia: 


Rumanian casualties during the first 
year of war against the Soviet Union: 
Dead, wounded and missing: altogether, 
5,998 officers, 2,633 noncommissioned of- 
ficers, 148,941 men. Seventy per cent of 
the total casualties recovered and be- 
came again fit for combat. Of the cas- 
ualties, 20 per cent occurred during the 
operations in Bessarabia and the Buko- 
vina, 63 per cent in the operations be- 
tween the Dniestr and the Bug and in 
the capture of Odessa, 5 per cent in the 
operations between the Bug, Dniepr and 
the sea of Azov, 12 per cent in the opera- 
tions of the year 1942, that is Kerch, 
Donets and Sevastopol. 


(Militér-W ochenblatt) 


SPAIN 


Tanks: 


The light tank, designed by the Span- 
ish officer, Captain Verdeja and named 
after him, in addition to two machine 
guns, is also equipped with a 45-mm 
cannon. This is built into the turret and 
has unlimited traverse (360 degrees) and 
elevation up to 75 degrees. According to 
“Hiercito,” the tank carries a crew of 3 
men and is radio equipped. 


(Artilleristische Rundschau) 


SWITZERLAND 


Oerlikon Weapons: 


The Oerlikon machine tool works 
manufactures, in the “arms and ammuni- 
tion department,” infantry and antiair- 
craft guns, naval armament, plane arma- 
ment and ammunition, all of 20-mm cali- 
ber. These weapons are manufactured 
not only for the Swiss armed forces but 
also for export to Bulgaria, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Sweden, etc. The 20-mm, Model “S” 
cannon, with a 70 caliber length of bar- 
rel, fires projectiles of 0.128 kilograms 
(slightly over one-fourth pound), with a 
muzzle velocity of 830 meters per second, 
a distance of 5 kilometers horizontally 
and 3.7 kilometers vertically. Magazine 
loading gives a rate of fire of 280 rounds 
per minute. Different mounts are pro- 
vided for the 62 kilogram weapon, de- 
pending on its use. With the ILaS 


mount, (illustration No. 1) the gun in 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 2. 


firing position on its tripod mount, 
weighs 360 kilograms. Three men are 
required as crew. The gun is made trans- 
portable by putting on the two wheels 
(illustration No. 2). For mounting on a 
motor car, the model PLaS is used, a 
pedestal mount of light construction 
which gives a weight when ready for fire, 
of 240 kilograms. The antiaircraft can- 
non, Model SLaSS (illustration No. 3), 
has a pedestal mount of heavier con- 
struction and is intended as ship’s arma- 
ment. With this design, the complete 
cannon weighs 600 kilograms. The gun 
has drum feed permitting a rate of fire 
of 500 rounds per minute. The 20-mm 
airplane wing cannon, Model FF (illus- 
tration No. 4), is operated from the 
pilot’s seat. Cartridge drums are pro- 








vided with capacities of 45, 60, 75 and 
100 rounds. The weapon weighs 23 kilo- 
grams. The 20-mm motor cannon, Model 
FFS/MK, which fires through the pro- 
peller hub, on account of its longer bar- 
rel, weighs 49 kilograms and reaches a 
muzzle velocity of 830 meters per sec- 
ond. The rate of fire and feed apparatus 
are the same in the case of Model FF. 
As stern cannon, (illustration No. 5), 
Model HLaF with 600 meters per second 
muzzle velocity and a weight of 54 kilo- 


grams is used. 
(Militér-Wochenblatt) 











ILLUSTRATION NO. 5. 


The 34-mm AA Gun: 


In firing position the wheels of this 
automatic, AA cannon, are raised, per- 
mitting the gun to rest on a four point 
support. The tube is water-cooled. Ac- 
cording to “Deutsche Wehr,” is has rate 
of fire of 100 rounds per minute. Ac- 
cording to the book, “Twenty-five Years 
of Swiss Aviation” (Ziirich, 1939) the 
cannon is an experimental gun. It is 
questionable whether it will be adopted 
as with a weight of 2,600 kg it is very 
heavy and in short range fire is perhaps 
not sufficiently mobile. 

According to “Deutsche Wehr,” the 
20-mm AA cannon, the Oerlikon, (L/70), 
in contrast to the 20-mm AA cannon of 
the Bern Arms Works, has a rate of 
fire of 280 rounds per minute. 

(Artilleristische Rundschau) 


MILITARY NOTES AROUND THE WORLD 


TURKEY 


Start of Aircraft Production: 

The first airplane to be built in Tur- 
key, a product of the Etimesut Works at 
Ankara, executed its first flight in the 
presence of the Minister-President and 
various associated members of the cab- 


inet. 
(Militér-Wochenblatt) 





UNITED NATIONS 
vs 
THE AXIS 


The Switch of the Haves* and Have-Nots 
—/(Percentages of World Production 
of Raw Materials): 


Axis Allies 
Now—8 Yrs. Ago Now—3 Yrs. Ago 
Rubber __-_-90 0 10 50 
Tungsten  __67 0 33 82 
Phosphates _29 0 71 70 
Cotton __-_- 13 0 87 70 
Nickel ____-_ 2 0 98 97 
SS 74 3 26 63 
Petroleum __10 1 90 64 
Manganese _48 8 52 40 
Wheat ____- 40 10 60 40 
bead ....<2 24 9 76 58 
SUSET <2... 36 14 64 45 
Copper _-_-12 5 88 54 
LS _—aes 53 29 47 53 
a 33 21 67 44 


*For the “have-nots,” the figures three years 
ago arbitrarily embrace Germany, Japan and 
Italy; for the “haves,” the United States, the 
British Empire, and France. Current figures 
are the present line-up of the United Nations 
against the Axis, with neutral or conquered re- 
sources divided between opposing spheres of in- 
fluence. For example, 35 per cent of world 
rubber controlled by the Netherlands Indies, not 
in the Allied line-up three years ago, now shows 
up in the Axis column. 

Note: The economic implication of the recent 
Allied successes in Africa are not covered by this 


table. (Ed.) 
(“Newsweek’’) 


U.S. A. 


Health of the Army in the United States 

During Winter Months: 

Admission rates per 1,000 per annum 
for the winter period November to Feb- 
ruary, inclusive, U. S. Army in the 
United States. 


All Disease Respiratory 
Causes Only Diseases 
1940-41 ___1,539 1,403 936 
1941-42 ___ 176 668 278 


These figures show a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in admissions all causes, 52 per cent 
for disease only, and 70 per cent for 
respiratory infections. These reductions 
translated into days represent a decided 
addition to the war effort, not to mention 
the effect on morale and well being. Nu- 
merous factors, known and unknown, 
combined to produce such satisfactory re- 
sults. Among known factors we may sug- 
gest the following: 

1. Health conditions throughout the 
United States were very good, despite the 
marked changes due to war, and no ex- 
tensive epidemics occurred. 

2. The Army was composed of sea- 
soned troops who had months of rigorous 
training in camps and maneuvers. New 
men were absorbed in old units. 

3. The Surgeon General insisted on 
limiting the increase in the Army to the 
facilities available for housing, supply, 
hospitalization, etc. 

The preventive measures enforced 
in the Army to assure proper food, pot- 
able water, adequate clothing, ventilation, 





heating, and wholesome exercise and 
amusement. 

As to continuance of the favorable 
health conditions experienced we can 
only keep on the alert with fingers 
crossed and pray. 


(The Army Medical Bulletin) 


The Alaskan Airway: 


Radio beams are now in operation 
along the air route from Edmonton to 
Alaska and full radio facilities are avail- 
able for commercial and military air- 
planes. Work on the chain of airdromes 
to Alaska was rushed because of the war 
in the Pacific and military airplanes 
from the United States are flying to 
Alaska by way of Canada. 


(The Aeroplane) 





U.S. S. R. 


The Airplanes of the Red Air Fleet: 

Now that the air forces of the U.S.S.R. 
have been in action against the Luft- 
waffe for many months, new facts have 
come to light, mostly by way of Germany, 
on the newer types of Russian aircraft. 


_ These types, which have largely replaced 


the older and more familiar types, in- 
clude the Stormovik dive bomber and 
ground attack monoplane, the MIG-3 
fighter, the Yak-4 and PE-2 light bomb- 
ers, and the SU-2 fighter-bomber. All of 
them seem to be of high quality, and the 
light bombers in particular appear equal 
to those in service anywhere in the 
World. Russia has obviously concen- 
trated on close support types for co-oper- 
ation with the Army and has rather 
neglected the heavy bomber. 


Fighters: 


Two new types are in service, the I-26 
and the MIG-3. Both are low-wing single- 
motor monoplanes with inward retracting 
underecarriages. 

The I-26, which is somewhat similar to 
the Hurricane, has a 1,100 h.p. M-105 
liquid-cooled Vee motor and an armament 
of two machine-guns and a motor-cannon. 

The MIG-3, known earlier as the I-18 
and now also known as the I-61 and I-200, 
is said to be the latest Soviet fighter, but 
there are certainly still newer types com- 
ing into service. The MIG-3 is a low- 
wing monoplane with the wing slightly 
swept down from the wing-root to the 
undercarriage pivot point. The fuselage 
is short with the pilot’s cockpit placed 
well back towards the fin. The 1,200 h.p. 
AM-35A liquid-cooled Vee motor gives 
the MIG-3 a top speed of about 360 
m.p.h. The armament, according to Ger- 
man sources, is one heavy and two light 
machine guns. It has probably been in- 
creased recently. 


Ground Attack and Dive Bombers: 


The Stormovik, mentioned first by Lord 
Beaverbrook after his visit to Moscow, 
is designated the IL-2 (BSch) and is a 
low-wing single-motor single-seat mono- 
plane with backward retracting under- 
carriags. It was developed from the 
Heinkel He 118, but is also similar in ap- 
pearance to the Fairey Battle. The 
Stormovik has a 1,300 h.p A.M.-38 liquid- 
cooled Vee motor. The motor and cockpit 
are specially armored for low-level at- 
tack, and the IL-2 is reported to have 
been highly successful against tanks. 
There are two 32 mm. cannon and two 
machine guns in the leading edge of the 
wing. 

The SU-2 (BB-1) is a low-wing two- 
seat fighter-bomber with a rear gun tur- 
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ret, on the lines of the Brewster Bermuda. 
The motor is a 1,000 h.p, M-88 air-cooled 
radial. The bomber version has two for- 
ward machine guns in the wing, and one 
free gun in the rear turret. There is 
believed to be a single-seat fighter version 
with four forward guns. 

Another machine in service is the SB- 
RK, which is really the SB-3 with modi- 
fie? radiators and Ju 88 type dive-brakes 
under the wings. The motors are 1,100 
h.p. M-105 liquid-cooled Vees. 


Light Reconnaissance Bombers: 


The two new types of reconnaissance 
bomber are very similar in appearance. 
They are the YAK-4 BB-22 and the PE-2 
The former is the smaller of the two; 
both are low-wing two-motor mono- 
planes with twin fins and _ rudders 
and retractable undercarriages. The tail- 
piece on both types is dinedral. The 
YAK-4 carries a crew of two. A point of 
distinction between it and the PE-2 is 
that the motors of the YAK-4 protrude 
in front of the nose. The M-105 12 cylin- 
der liquid-cooled Vee mote.s develop 1,100 
h.p. each. There is a dive-bomber version 
—the BB-100 and it is also used as an 
attack bomber. 

The PE-2 carries a crew of three or 
four and has a large area of glass under 
the nose. The bomb-load of about 1,700 
lb. is sowed internally. The top speed 
is eee to be slightly more than 300 
m.p.h. 


Seaplanes: 


The most used flying-boat is the GST, 
which is the Consolidated 28 built under 
license, fitted with front-gun turret and 
special motor cowlings similar to the 1-16 
Rata. 

Although possibly not very new, a type 
which has not been previously mentioned 
is the KOR-1 seaplane. This machine 
looks like a two-seat biplane version of 
the I-16 Rata monoplane on a large cen- 
tral float with two small wing-tip floats. 
It is used for catapault operation from 
ships of the Black Sea Fleet. 

There is also a four-motor flying-boat 
in existence, but no details are available. 

The principal operational types in the 
Red Air Fleet now appear to be:— 


Fighters: 
1-153 Chicka 
I-16C Super Rata 
I-17 (CKB-19) Transport: 
1-26 PS-35 (Ant-35 
MIG-3 (1-61, 1-200, ps-g4 (pes) ) 
1-18) PS-89 
SU-2 (BB-1) 
Light Bombers: Ambulance: 
SU-2 (BB-1) U-2 
YAK-4 (BB-22) 
PE-2 Marine: 


Heavy Bomber: 
TB-6B 


; MDR-5 
Medium Bombers :qgt (Consolidated 
SB-2 28) 
SB-3: ARK-3 
DB-3 (CKB-26) KOR-1 
DB-3F 
Dive Bombers: 
IL-2 (BSch Stormo- 
vik) 
SB-RK 
BB-100 (Modifica- 
tion of YAK-4) 
(The Aeroplane) 


The Caucasian Front: 


The map of the Caucasus, showing the 
military roads and passes to the south, 
over the mountains, with the oil pipe-line 
between Baku and Batum, illustrates the 
terrain difficulties which, coupled with 
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effective Soviet resistance, have stalled 
the German drive. These difficulties will 
multiply with the advent of severe winter 
climate which is characteristic of the 
region. (Ed.) 


Political Commissars Abolished: 


By a degree signed by Mikhail Kalinin, 
President of the Supreme Council of the 
U.S.S.R., published on October 10, 1942, 
the political commissar system prevalent 
in the Red Army since 1918 has been 
abolished. 

Supplementary decree issued by Joseph 
Stalin, Commissar of Defense, formally 
relieved the commissars of their duties 
which included direction of entertain- 
ment, maintenance of morale and political 
instruction. The supplementary decree di- 
rected that all commissars be given offi- 
cers’ ranks within one month. Those of 
the commissars who lack experience in 
combat tactics to be ordered to undergo 
two-month training courses. 


(Press Reports) 


Mortars: 


The infantry is equipped with light, 
medium and heavy trench mortars which, 
according to Wehrtechnische Monats- 
hefte, are of modern construction. 

The light, 51-mm, M-40 trench mortar 
is a muzzle-loading mortar consisting of 
tube, bipod, laying mechanism and base 
plate and a total weight of 22 kilograms. 
The traversing mechanism permits an 
angle of pintle traverse of 30 degrees to 
right and left. The minimum range is 60 
meters, with an elevation of 75 degrees. 


Mr ELBRUS 
. wAIOFT 
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The range is 800 meters, with an angle of 
elevation of 45 degrees. The maximum 
rate of fire for the mortar is 30 shots per 
minute. According to the Russian Man- 
uals, it throws a spherical projectile of 
0.9 kg weight whose fragmentation effect 
is effective over an area of 300 sq. 
meters. One man carries seven projectiles 
in a case on his back. (For the sake of 
comparison, we call attention to the 
English M-11 1939 51-mm trench mor- 
tar which weighs 9.5 kg. and with an 
elevation of 45 degrees, fires the 1 kg ex- 
plosive missile a distance of some 430 
meters.) The medium, 120-mm trench 
mortar, model 38, also consisting of tube, 
bipod, laying mechanism and base plate, 
according to Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant of 29 October, 1941 is loaded 
onto a two-wheeled, rubber-tired carriage 
for change of position. This carriage is 
attached to a limber. 


(Artilleristische Rundschau) 


Infantry Equipment. 

In the infantry equipment are found, 
among other things, machine pistols with 
a caliber of 7.62 millimeters with drums 
with a capacity of 71 shells, arranged for 
single shots or steady fire. They are often 
used in tanks. The self-loading rifle, the 
Simonov model, has a caliber of 7.62 mil- 
limeters, weighs four and a half kilo- 
grams and has a rate of fire of 20 rounds 
per minute. The magazine holds 15 cart- 
ridges. The light machine gun, Degtyarev 
model, a gas-operated, aid cooled gun, 
weighs 8.4 kilograms and is also used as 
armament in tanks. Shells are supplied 
from drums holding 60 shells. Rate of 
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fire, 550 rounds per minute. The tank 
gun has a caliber of 12.7 millimeters, is 
equipped with recoil brake, fires semi- 
automatically and weighs 25 kilograms. 
For the 7.62-mm caliber (rifle and ma- 
chine gun) explosive ammunition is 
available. The bullet is 40 millimeters in 
length. Under the 0.5 millimeter jacket, 
is a lead jacket which is broader at the 
base and contains an explosive capsule of 
copper alloy, 11.5 millimeters long by 6.5 
millimeters in diameter. In the explosive 
capsule there is a steel rod 4 millimeters 
in length which, on impact, strikes the 
explosive capsule which then causes the 


projectile to explode. The explosive am- 
munition was-provided for planes, ma- 
chine guns and AA weapons but is also 
employed against living targets. Shells 
are fired from a type of firing apparatus, 
on the rocket principle. The firing appa- 
ratus holds 42 projectiles arranged in 
three superimposed rows. The firing 
apparatus is mounted on a motor truck. 


(Militér-Wochenblatt) 


The 152-mm Howitzer: 

The 152-mm cannon howitzer is a split- 
trail gun with shield. The tube has a 
muzzle brake and when tractor-drawn is 





drawn back for better weight distribu- 
tion. Powerful equilibrators are neces- 
sary in order to compensate for the 
weight of the excessively forward thrust 
barrel. A range of 17 kilometers (about 
10.6 miles) is obtained with a 45 kilo- 
gram (about 99 pound) projectile. A 
two-wheeled limber is necessary in trans- 
portation. For the transportation of the 
heavy howitzer which, ready for transpor- 
tation weighs 7,000 kilograms (about 
15,400 lbs.) a caterpillar tread tractor is 
employed which develops a speed of 20 


km per hour. 
(Militér-W ochenblatt) 





The Second World War 


[This survey covers reports up to 10 December 1942.] 


The War in Europe 


The Russian Front.—The summer 
campaign of the German armies, which 
began late in June, had carried the 
swastika by 1 September close to Hitler’s 
principal goals. Of the Nazi objectives 
still remaining to be attained the most 
important was Stalingrad, the seizure of 
which would end the fiow of Russian sup- 
plies along the great transportation route 
of the Volga. Far to the south the Ger- 
man line extended for more than three 
hundred miles along the foothills of the 
Caucasus. At the western end of this 
line the Russian naval bases at Novoros- 
siisk and Tuapse on the Black Sea were 
yet to be taken, while at the eastern end 
the oil fields of Grozny lay only about 
sixty miles from the Nazi spearheads, 
with the Caspian another ninety miles 
beyond. 

Early in September, Stalingrad on the 
Volga appeared to be doomed with pow- 
erful German mechanized forces on its 
very outskirts. It seemed impossible that 
the Russians could long continue to hold 
the ruins of their city, but nevertheless 
they fought ferociously for every street 
and every building, struggling at bay- 
onet’s point even from room to room. 
Time after time Moscow admitted Ger- 
man advances and the invaders, moving 
forward street by street, finally claimed 
that they had reached the river itself 
at several points within the city. The 
Russians, however, never devoted their 
efforts merely to defense. Their counter- 
attacks were almost continuous not only 
in front of Stalingrad but also upon the 
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Nazis’ northern and southern flanks be- 
tween the Volga and the Don, and in the 
region of Kletskaya seventy-five miles 
northwest of Stalingrad within the great 
bend of the Don. 

During September the Russian count- 
erattacks appeared to gain little, but 
early in October they seemed to become 
increasingly effective especially on the 
Germans’ forty-mile northern flank ex- 
tending from the Volga to the Don. 
Moderate successes were also reported in 
drives against the Nazis’ southern flank. 
Although the Germans were still making 
short gains in their direct attack upon 
Stalingrad, the Berlin radio on 8 October 
announced that the High Command, to 
avoid “unnecessary sacrifices,” had 
adopted new tactics—artillery and air 
bombardments were to be employed 
rather than frontal assaults by tanks 
and infantry. During the rest of Octo- 
ber and the first half of November the 
Russian flank attacks made no spectacu- 
lar gains, but as the weeks passed it be- 
gan to appear that Stalingrad, believed 
for two months to be doomed, might yet 
hold out. 

Then on 22 November the Russians 
launched their full force against the Ger- 
man flanks northwest and southwest of 
Stalingrad. In both areas the German 
lines gave way. In the north the Rus- 
sians drove far into territory formerly 
held firmly by the Germans, reaching 
and crossing the Don west of Stalingrad 
and continuing well beyond it. The two 
railway lines that the Germans had used 
to supply their forces were both broken 
by the advancing Russians. According to 


Atte 


reports at the end of November, there 
remained only a corridor about twenty 
miles wide through which the Germans 
could make contact with their estimated 
300,000 men before Stalingrad. But in 
spite of these impressive Russian gains, 
the Germans showed no inclination to 
withdraw from their positions before the 
city although in early December their 
chances of taking it seemed remote. 

Meanwhile, far to the north and to the 
south of Stalingrad other sectors of the 
2,000-mile front were also active. No- 
vorossiisk, the principal Soviet naval 
base on the Black Sea, was claimed by 
the Germans on 6 September, the Rus- 
sians admitting its loss six days later. 
German drives then continued along the 
coast and through the mountains toward 
the lesser naval base at Tuapse. For 
three months reports of fighting in this 
area indicated German advances and 
Russian counterblows, but December 
found Tuapse still in Russian hands. 

From their positions in the foothills 
of the Caucasus the Germans launched 
drives into the passes of the great moun- 
tains using specially trained mountain 
troops. There appeared no evidence, how- 
ever, that any substantial German suc- 
cesses were achieved. 

At the eastern end of the Caucasus 
line the struggle to advance the German 
spearheads toward the Caspian continued 
persistently, yet in December the Nazis 
had succeeded in pushing only a few 
miles to the south and east of the line 
they held at the beginning of September. 
Their drives along the Terek River to- 
ward Orjonikidze and Grozny apparently 












failed to change the situation materially, 
and the oil fields of the eastern Caucasus 
still remained well beyond their reach. By 
early December they had apparently lost 
the initiative in this area, but they still 
held firmly the positions they had won, 
and it seemed that the Russians lacked 
sufficient power to drive them back. 

Far to the north of Stalingrad the 
Russians struck again and again at the 
German lines, apparently hoping to com- 
pel the diversion of troops from the 
Stalingrad front. Russian efforts in the 
area around Voronezh 250 miles north- 
west of Stalingrad, at Rzhev west of 
Moscow, and in the Leningrad sector still 
farther north produced only minor gains 
and it seemed evident that Soviet of- 
fensive power was insufficient to win de- 
cisive results. Early in November, 
however, Berlin began to report increas- 
ing Russian concentrations north of Mos- 
cow, and these reports continued to be 
issued with growing emphasis as it be- 
came evident that the Russians were 
preparing a drive of very considerable 
proportions. In the middle of the month 
an attack was launched against the Ger- 
man arm encircling Leningrad, and Ber- 
lin admitted the loss of some territory. 
Late in November powerful Russian 
drives in the Rzhev sector were reported 
to have forced the Germans back sev- 
eral miles. In early December it was not 
yet clear, however, whether the Nazi re- 
verses were to be attributed entirely to 
Russian striking power, or whether the 
Germans were withdrawing to a pre- 
pared “winter line” somewhere in the 
rear as they did in the winter of 1941. 

In spite of the great areas taken by 
the Germans in their Russian campaign 
of the summer and autumn, it did not 
appear that there had ever been an ac- 
tual German “breakthrough” or that a 
Russian army had ever disintegrated be- 
fore the invaders. The long Russian re- 
treats had apparently been carried out 
without confusion or collapse of rear 
communications, and the Russians had 
found it possible to bring up reserves, 
supplies, guns and planes all along the 
line. And now in early December they 
had evidently taken the initiative from 
the Germans and were on the offensive 
at every point of action on the entire 
front. The Germans on the other hand 
were apparently being forced upon the 
defensive without having gained the ulti- 
mate objectives of their summer cam- 
paign: they had not reached the principal 
oil fields in the south, they did not con- 
trol the Caucasus, they had failed to take 
Stalingrad or to dominate the Volga, and 
above all they had failed not only to de- 
stroy the Russian armies but also even 
to weaken them sufficiently to remove 
them as a potential threat. 

Western Europe.—The Allies’ air war 
on Germany and occupied Europe con- 
tinued persistently through September 
and much of October. The Royal Air 
Force conducted a raid on an average of 
every other night, and while none prob- 
ably reached the thousand-plane magni- 
tude of some earlier raids, immense 
damage was inflicted by the use of the 
powerful new “block-buster” bombs. As 
usual, Bremen and the cities of the Saar 
industrial district came in for a major 
share of attention, but many other im- 
portant centers were also visited. Mean- 
while, the Americans with their Flying 
Fortresses were highly successful in 
daylight precision bombing over Nazi- 
occupied areas near the coast, and far to 
the east Russian long-range bombers 
attacked many points including Danzig, 
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Koenigsberg, Budapest, Bucharest, and 
the Rumanian oil fields. 

In October there appeared to be a de- 
cline in British air attacks on Germany 
as the big bombers, according to a British 
statement, were diverted to Egypt to 
support the Allied forces in their ap- 
proaching drive on General Rommel’s 
army. Italy, however, came in for an in- 
creased number of bombings. On 22 Octo- 
ber there occurred the greatest air attack 
yet launched against that country, and 
within about a month thereafter, thirty- 
five heavy raids were directed against 
Genoa, Turin and Milan. Through the 
destruction of Genoa’s port facilities and 
many northern Italian armament works, 
these raids must have contributed con- 
siderably to the weakening of Italy’s 
efforts in resistance to the Allied in- 
vasion of North Afifica in November. 
The air attacks continued into December 
and mass evacuations were reported from 
Italy’s industrial areas. 

In Unoccupied France, German efforts 
to conscript French labor for service in 
Germany met with little success and 
aroused widespread resentment. There 
were reports of strikes, sabotage, demon- 
strations and civil strife; but the Vichy 
government with Pierre Laval virtually 
dominant continued to insist upon “co- 
operation” with the Nazis. 

On Armistice Day, 11 November, a 
few days after the Allied invasion of 
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North Africa, the Germans suddenly 
dashed into Unoccupied France and pro- 
ceeded to occupy it except for a section 
in the southeast which was seized by the 
Italians. There was no effective opposi- 
tion and the Germans apparently kept 
the situation well in hand. On 27 No- 
vember, however, when they attempted 
to seize the sixty-four vessels of the 
French fleet at Toulon, the French acted 
too quickly for them and destroyed the 
greater part of the fleet. Many of the 
ships were blown up, some that failed to 
explode were sunk by gunfire, at least 
one blew up when it hit a parachute mine 
while attempting to escape, and a few got 
away. One submarine was later interned 
in Spain, and three others were reported 
to have joined the Allies. 

In December, Marshal Petain’s Vichy 
government was in a very doubtful posi- 
tion, for Unoccupied France had ceased 
to exist, and while the aged Marshal 
continued to talk like the ruler of France 
the whole country in fact had been placed 
under the forceful control of Nazi Field 
Marshal von Rundstedt. 

Unrest and Resistance.—Throughout 
Europe there were reports of unrest as 
the peoples looked forward to another 
winter of hunger and cold. The relations 
of Germany with both Sweden and 
Switzerland occasionally showed signs of 
deterioration. In Spain the changes made 
early in September in General Franco’s 
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cabinet apparently left it as pro-Axis as 
ever, and its first pronouncement strong- 
ly reaffirmed the “imperatives of the 
New European Order.” Yet in November 
Franco was reported to have refused Hit- 
ler’s request for bases in Spain and to 
have asserted that his country was pre- 
pared to defend herself from attack by 
either side. Turmoil in both Rumania 
and Bulgaria was said to be approaching 
open insurrection as Germany increased 
her demands upon those countries. Mar- 
tial law was declared throughout Serbia. 
Albanian patriots fought Italians for 
their national independence, and General 
Draja Mihailovich with an estimated 
150,000 men held out in the mountains of 
Jugoslavia and caused the Axis an 
abundance of trouble, while the Partisans 
(Jugoslav People’s Army), strong in 
Slovenia and western Bosnia, caused 
trouble not only for the Axis powers but 
also for the Serbian Nationalists sup- 
porting General Mihailovich. Italian 
popular antipathy to the war was be- 
lieved to be mounting, and the belief was 
strengthened by Mussolini’s admonitions 
to his people on the subject of declining 
morale. In occupied Europe reports of 
violence employed both by and against 
the Nazis continued to be frequent, al- 
though no conquered people in Europe 
was yet in a position to take decisive 
action against the conquerors. The New 
Order was apparently producing general 
disorder wherever its influence extended 
outside of Germany. 


The War in North Africa 


Egypt and Libya.—Throughout the 
months of September and October the 
forces of the Axis faced those of the 
Allies in the bottleneck between the 
Egyptian coastal town of El Alamein 
and the Qattara Depression forty miles 
to the south. On 31 August, General 
Rommel threw his German armored units 
against the Allied line just north of the 
Qattara Depression, apparently with the 
intention of sweeping seaward in the 
Allied rear and demolishing his op- 
ponents as he had done at Bir Hacheim 
in May. This time, however, the British 
crushed his advance with an overwhelm- 
ing force of artillery, tanks and planes. 
A few days later Rommel was back 
where he had started, and it became in- 
creasingly evident that his effort had cost 
him a disastrous price. His losses were 
difficult to replace, for while his supply 
lines from Europe were relatively short 
they were extremely vulnerable to Allied 
attack and the Allied air forces never 
ceased to pound them on land and sea. 
Meanwhile, over the long, slow route 
around Africa, supplies and_ reinforce- 
ments flowed in steadily behind the Allied 
lines. 

On the night of 23 October the Allied 
forces opened the battle with several 
hours of all-out artillery bombardment to 
prepare the way for the forward move- 
ment of infantry which began before 
dawn the next day. At first the advance 
was conducted cautiously until the pos- 
sibility of breaking the Axis line could 
be definitely ascertained. The Allies’ ar- 
tillery soon proved by far the more pow- 
erful, their control of the air was 
complete, and the Royal Air Force gave 
well-coordinated support to the slowly 
advancing ground forces. 

For twelve days the battle continued 
with heavy pressure upon every point of 
Rommel’s front. Then on 4 November 
Rommel’s line cracked and his forces be- 
gan a general retreat that rapidly became 
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a rout. The commander of the renowned 
Afrika Korps, General von Thoma, was 
captured, and Rommel’s second in com- 
mand, General von Stumme, was killed; 
but a considerable portion of the Axis 
forces escaped the British grasp and 
headed westward along the sea. It was 
expe-ted that the retreating forces would 
make a stand at some defensible point 
on the Egyptian coast but under the 
pounding of the Royal Air Force and 
with the British hot on their heels the 
Germans rushed on into Libya. A British 
attempt to cut off the fleeing Nazis by a 
dash southwestward toward Agedabia 
barely failed of success, and Rommel 
with several thousand Germans and 
Italians succeeded in reaching the bottle- 
neck at El Agheila between the sea and 
the salt marshes. 

The British, meanwhile, found them- 
selves with their supply route tremend- 
ously lengthened, and their problems 
were complicated by rains that bogged 
down their motor vehicles and grounded 
their planes. In early December they 
were struggling to draw up troops and 
supplies for what might prove to be the 
final effort to expel General Rommel from 
Africa. Whether Rommel would attempt 
to meet an attack at El Agheila or would 
try to escape either toward Tunis or 
overseas remained to be seen. 

Morocco, Algeria and Tunis.—While 
the world’s attention was fixed on the 
struggle with General Rommel, one of 
the most dramatic episodes in the Allied 
war effort suddenly occurred in north- 
west Africa when the forces of the 
United Nations launched their surprise 
invasion of Morocco and Algeria on the 
night of 7 November. 

Plans for such an invasion had been 
under consideration since the beginning 
of the year together with plans for an 
invasion of Europe, and President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill dis- 
cussed these matters when the latter 
visited Washington in June. In July the 
project for a European invasion was 
abandoned for the present, although an- 
nouncements concerning a European 
“second front in 1942” continued to be 
released. By the end of July funda- 
mentals had been decided upon for the 
expedition into North Africa and landing 
points had been chosen. In August the 
date of the invasion was fixed and 
Churchill, on his visit to Moscow in that 
month, laid the plan in full before Stalin. 

Early in September, Rommel’s defeat 
in his attack on the Allied lines at El 
Alamein assured the security of Egypt 
and left the way open for a two-way 
thrust across North Africa from Egypt 
and from the Atlantic. Meanwhile, in- 
tricate diplomatic preparations were 
under way, of which little is yet known. 
In October, Lieutenant General Mark 
Wayne Clark of the American forces in 
Britain, accompanied by seven men, 
landed from a submarine on the North 
African coast to get information and see 
what support could be expected from the 
French officers there. He met the French 
at night and was nearly captured and 
then nearly drowned in the course of a 
hairbreadth escape. 

The Axis was not unaware, of course, 
that significant preparations were under 
way, but evidence indicates that the ac- 
tual course and speed of the invasion 
came as a surprise. At the end of Sep- 
tember, Axis reports stated that the 
Allies were preparing to seize Dakar. 
Large-scale British landing exercises 
were observed at Gibraltar. There was 
an extensive evacuation of women and 
children from Dakar and considerable 


reinforcements, both military and naval, 
were rushed there. The threat to the city 
seemed to increase throughout October 
as news came out of the massing of 
American and British combat forces 
along the Allied coast of West Africa 
from the Belgian Congo all the way to 
Gambia, less than a hundred miles from 
Dakar. In mid-October a large Allied 
convoy was discovered near the Cape 
Verde Islands, heading apparently for 
Dakar, but the ships were later reported 
to have landed an expeditionary force in 
Liberia. 

When, on the night of 7 November, 
the great invasion was suddenly launch- 
ed, the plan was evident at once. Dakar 
was to be ignored for the present while 
the Allies pounced in force upon Casa- 
blanca, Oran, and Algiers, the cities 
which are the key points of the whole 
railway, highway, and airway system of 
North West Africa, as well as the con- 
trolling centers of the economic and 
political structure of the area. The con- 
quest of Morocco and Algeria was es- 
sentially completed within less than four 
days. The chief of Vichy’s armed forces, 
Admiral Darlan, “happened” to be in 
Algiers at the time, and thanks to his 
orders that city was taken within sixteen 
hours after troops landed near by. Casa- 
blanca put up the stiffest resistance but 
was soon reduced to submission. Oran 
fell after opposition was overcome on 10 
November. 

British fieet units rapidly advanced 
upon Tunisia, while British First Army 
troops landed at Bone, sixty miles from 
the Tunisian border, and American mo- 
torized forces rushed overland from the 
west to join them. At dawn on 14 No- 
vember, six days after the invasion be- 
gan, the Allies crossed into Tunisia and 
here for the first time they met Axis 
troops in force. The principal objectives 
in Tunisia were the city of Tunis and the 
naval base at Bizerte, less than forty 
miles apart. Bizerte is within easy reach 
of Axis airfields in Sicily, and from these 
fields Axis troops with light tanks and 
other equipment were rapidly ferried 
over to join the estimated 10,000 already 
prepared to resist an Allied conquest. 

By 1 December the Allies had cut the 
railway line between Bizerte and Tunis 
and were reported to be within twelve 
miles of the sea at one point and within 
an equal distance of Tunis. The coast 
road from Tunis to Libya by which Rom- 
mel might escape from El Agheila re- 
mained under Axis control but an Allied 
column was reported advancing upon it, 
whiie a Free French column was be- 
lieved to be moving northward from the 
French colonies in Central Africa. It 
seemed that the Allies were rapidly 
closing in from all directions upon the 
last strongholds of the Axis in Africa. A 
few days later, however, German counter- 
attacks drove the Allied forces back from 
their forward positions west of Bizerte 
and Tunis, and it was evident in early 
December that there was hard fighting 
ahead before Axis power in North Africa 
could finally be destroyed. 


The War in the Pacific Islands 


The Solomons.—For several weeks 
after the Marines landed in the southern 
Solomons on 7 August, information con- 
cerning conditions there was meager and 
misleading. In September the impression 
prevailed that, while a great sea-battle 
was to be expected, there was little re- 
maining to be done in the occupied 
islands but to “mop up” scattered Jap- 





anese detachments. Only in October did 
the American people realize how desper- 
ate was the struggle for the islands and 
how much more remained to be done. As 
more complete information is released 
concerning the battles in the South Pa- 
cific the story that can now be told will 
probably have to be considerably re- 
vised. 

The Japanese, it-appears, were never 
much interested in Tulagi, Florida or 
other nearby islands, but they were de- 
termined from the first to recover Guad- 
aleanal with its airfield (renamed “Hen- 
derson Field”) and to drive the Marines 
from the small area they had been able 
to occupy, a beachhead seven or eight 
miles long and four or five deep on the 
northern shore of the island. Within 
forty-eight hours after the Americans 
landed, a Japanese naval force struck 
back, sinking not only an Australian 
cruiser and several other vessels as 
originally reported but also three Ameri- 
can heavy cruisers. Very soon Japanese 
bombers began striking hard at Hender- 
son Field and Japanese reinforcements 
worked their way into Guadalcanal in 
considerable numbers, approaching at 
night by short steps from island to 
island. These infiltration parties seem to 
have suffered heavy losses but still they 
came, and the pressure on the Americans 
steadily increased. 

Japanese naval movements indicated 

that a major engagement at sea might 
develop at any time. On 24 and 25 Au- 
gust a Japanese fleet moving from the 
north was intercepted by an American 
force and the Japanese retired with con- 
siderable damage including the possible 
loss of a plane-carrier. This battle was 
apparently carried on between carrier- 
based planes without surface engage- 
ments. 
On 18 and 14 September the Japanese 
made a violent effort to destroy entirely 
the American forces on Guadalcanal. 
They closed in from three sides on Hen- 
derson Field and in the bitter struggle 
that followed they succeeded for a time 
in occupying part of the field. Driven 
back, they filtered in again and again, 
but eventually they were forced by the 
exhausted Marines to withdraw into the 
jungle. 

The small number of American air- 
craft carriers was further reduced on 15 
September when the carrier Wasp was 
sunk by a submarine near the Solomons. 

Another naval engagement took place 
on 11 and 12 October when an American 
task force met a Japanese task force off 
the northwestern tip of Guadalcanal and 
sank two heavy Japanese cruisers, a light 
cruiser and three destroyers, with the re- 
ported loss of one American destroyer. 

Meanwhile, Japanese landing parties 
had become bolder, landing in daylight on 
the American side of Guadalcanal, and 
for weeks the Marines were fighting for 
their lives. They seem to have inflicted 
far more damage than they suffered, but 
they continued to be under a fearful 
strain. For a long time fighting was al- 
most continuous around the beachhead. 

On 25 and 26 October a United States 
fleet engaged a strong Japanese force 
northeast of the islands and this time 
American planes sank two destroyers and 
damaged several other vessels. American 
losses included a destroyer, two smaller 
vessels and a plane-carrier. 

By this time United States Army rein- 
forcements had joined the Marines on 
Guadalcanal, and as Japanese troops con- 
tinued to land on the island they seem to 
have met increasingly warm receptions. 
By mid-November the American forces 
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were reported to have extended their 
beachhead to a length of sixteen miles. 
From their distant bases, General Mac- 
Arthur’s bombers frequently attacked 
Japanese naval concentrations at Rabaul 
in New Britain and at points in the up- 
per Solomons. 

The greatest naval surface battle yet 
fought for the islands occurred on 13 to 
15 November when a strong fleet, report- 
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in the United States there was a pros- 
pect that an absolute preponderance 
of naval power in the Pacific might 
be achieved within the coming year. The 
forces at Guadalcanal, however, were 
still in a dangerous position for appar- 
ently the Japanese were determined to 
recover the southeastern Solomons in 
spite of the cost in men and ships, and 
the end was not in sight. 
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ed by MacArthur’s bombers to be head- 
ing for Guadalcanal, was intercepted by 
an American naval force. Evidently the 
Japanese intended to make this the final 
battle for the islands, for they were ac- 
companied by transports carrying troops 
estimated to number over 20,000. As their 
fleet approached, the Japanese attacked 
Henderson Field with planes, artillery 
and infantry. The American Navy, how- 
ever, won a decisive victory, sinking 
twenty-three vessels and damaging seven, 
according to a communiqué of 16 Novem- 
ber. American losses included at least 
two light cruisers and six destroyers, 
with damage to several other ships. No 
plane-carriers were reported in this bat- 
tle. 
The next engagement took place on 
the night of 30 November when a fleet 
of Japanese cargo and transport ships 
strongly protected by destroyers was met 
by an American force northwest of Guad- 
aleanal. In the battle that followed the 
Japanese were turned back with a loss of 
six warships and three other vessels. 
An American cruiser was reported sunk 
and other American ships were said to 
have been so badly damaged that pursuit 
of the enemy was not possible. 

By December it appeared that the bal- 
ance of sea power in the Pacific was 
shifting toward the United States. The 
proportion of both cruisers and destroy- 
ers seemed to be more favorable to 
the Americans than it had been before 
the battles in the Solomons, and with 
new ships being rapidly constructed 


New Guinea.—The great island of New 
Guinea remained divided all summer be- 
tween the Japanese and the Australians. 
From their bases on the northern coast 
at Lae, Salamaua, Gona and Buna, the 
Japanese had pushed inland during July 
and August as far as Kokoda, a jungle 
village with a small airfield in the foot- 
hills of the lofty Owen Stanley Moun- 
tains. Their use ot the island for of- 
fensives against Australia was limited, 
however, by the strong position of the 
Australians at Port Moresby on the 
southern coast. Clearly the principal 
objective of the Japanese in New Guinea 
must be the removal of this obstacle from 
their path. 

In the last week of August a Japanese 
attempt to seize Milne Bay at the south- 
eastern tip of New Guinea failed com- 
pletely and left the Australians appar- 
ently in a strong position in that area. 
Unable to reach Port Moresby by sea, 
the Japanese next attempted the over- 
land route. 

On 8 September it was reported that 
they were moving from Kokoda south- 
ward into the mountains. Using their 
well-known infiitration and outflanking 
tactics, they required only a few days to 
get past the gap at the highest point on 
the trail and by the end of September 
they had arrived within thirty-two miles 
of Port Moresby. However, their supply 
problems seem to have proved too much 
for them. Many of those who got over 
the mountains were later found to have 
died of starvation as well as of malaria 

















and dysentery, and when the Australians 
finally launched a determined counterat- 
tack the Japanese were unable to resist 
them. While General MacArthur’s bomb- 
ers pounded at the enemy’s supply lines, 
United Nations troops advanced all the 
way to the gap without meeting resist- 
ance. Light contact was made with the 
Japanese in the mountains but the bat- 
tles which were expected there seem 
never to have developed, and on 3 No- 
vember the Allies announced the recov- 
ery of Kokoda without serious opposition. 


United Nations forces pushed on until 
they reached the northern coast, and 
they soon reduced the areas occupied by 
the Japanese to mere beachheads around 
the villages of Buna and Gona. With Gen- 
eral MacArthur in personal command, 
American troops seem to have devoted 
their attention principally to Buna while 
the Australians attacked Gona fifteen 
miles up the coast. At these points the 
Japanese were clearly determined to re- 
sist to the limit. Several Japanese ves- 
sels—warships, landing boats and cargo 
carriers—as well as many planes were 
destroyed in attempts to reinforce and 
supply the defenders of the beachheads. 
Allied planes heavily bombed the supply 
routes and the Japanese bases at Lae 
and Salamaua in New Guinea and at 
Rabaul in New Britain, while the Ameri- 
can and Australian ground forces at- 
tacking Buna and Gona measured their 
gains in yards. Reports from Australia 
dated 10 December stated that the Allies 
had finally taken Gona and that the at- 
tack on Buna was progressing favorably. 


The War in Asia 


China and Burma.—Nearly all the ex- 
tensive territory conquered by the Jap- 
anese during their summer campaign in 
east-central China was abandoned by 
their forces in late August and in Sep- 
tember, and the invaders retired for the 
most part to their former positions. Just 
why this retreat took place never be- 
came clear, but it was widely assumed 
that the Japanese had withdrawn volun- 
tarily to release troops for more fruitful 
operations elsewhere. The mystery was 
deepened, however, by the fact that the 
withdrawal was not conducted in an or- 
derly and methodical manner. According 
to Chinese reports, the Japanese fought 
hard at every point and always paid a 
high price in men and matériel before 
abandoning a position, and in some cases 
they counterattacked with vigor to re- 
cover lost ground. Nevertheless, the 
Chinese seemed convinced that Japanese 
troops were being withdrawn either for 
an attack on Siberia, a drive into India, 
or a push up the Burma road into south- 
western China. When December arrived 
there had been as yet no Japanese drive 
in any of these directions. By that time 
the monsoon season with its torrential 
rains had ended in Burma, although the 
roads were still probably too muddy for 
extensive troop and supply movements. 
Aerial reconnaissance conducted from 
India and Assam failed to locate Jap- 
anese forces in a position to attack west- 
ward into India. The Chinese, however, 
claimed that the Japanese had 30,000 
men with collapsible boats and full equip- 
ment massed on the Salween River ready 
to cross it and drive up the Burma road 
toward Kunming and on to Chungking, 
capital of the fighting Chinese govern- 
ment. 
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In China, United States Army and 
Royal Air Force planes were active. 
Raids were conducted far into the north 
(to Linhsi) and southward into French 
Indo-China (Haiphong), as well as to 
Hong Kong and many points nearer the 
Allied airdromes in central China. Aerial 
activity, however, appeared to be less in- 
tense than during the summer cam- 
paigns, and this was true also of ground 
action which failed to produce any sig- 
nificant results during October and No- 
vember. 

In Assam, across the border from 
Burma, American ground forces were re- 
ported to have completed a series of air- 
dromes and supply points from which 
matériel could be flown into China. Late 
in October, just at the end of the mon- 
soon season, the Japanese delivered a 
surprise attack on the terminus of this 
aerial “Burma road” and destroyed sev- 
eral American fighters and cargo planes 
on the ground. The Americans iashed 
back with a series of raids on Japanese 
supply points and strategic objectives in 
Burma. Otherwise, both sides continued 
to await more decisive action which was 
expected to begin somewhere in Asia at 
any time. 


Madagascar 


The Island of Madagascar in the hands 
of the Vichy French was for a long time 
a danger point on the Allied trade route 
around South Africa to the Near East. 
When the British took the port of Diego 
Saurez on the northern tip of the island 
early in May, it was hoped that French 
officials elsewhere in the colony would co- 
operate with Allied interests, but the 
French showed just the opposite in- 
clination. According to reports, Axis 
submarines continued to fuel in the 
island’s ports and Axis agents operated 
freely. As a result, on 10 September the 
British opened an offensive along 675 
miles of the northwestern coast, and 
after occupying the principal ports their 
forces moved inland to complete the con- 
quest. The French blocked the British 
advance as effectively as their resources 
and numbers would permit, and it was 
not until 23 September that the capital, 
Tananarive, was occupied by the invad- 
ing forces. The fact that the French 
flag was kept flying was not effective as 
a gesture of appeasement, and resistance 
continued in the south. Armistice terms 
were offered by the British and the ne- 
gotiations that followed only served to 
delay the final settlement. At last, on 
8 November, six months after the first 
British landings, the French in Mada- 
gascar signed the armistice and the 
island finally came under Allied control. 

French resistance had seemed futile 
from the first, but by delaying the British 
advances in every way possible and then 
prolonging negotiations to the limit, the 
French for many weeks had effectively 
tied up considerable British military and 
naval forces which might have been used 
to advantage against the Axis elsewhere. 


The Western Hemisphere 


Latin America.—The only two coun- 
tries in the Americas that failed to break 
with the Axis, Argentina and Chile, con- 
tinued to cause concern to those active in 
the United Nations’ war effort during 
the autumn months. On 8 October, Un- 
der Secretary of State Sumner Welles 


said boldly in a public speech that Ar- 
gentina and Chile were being used by 
Axis agents as bases for the transmis- 
sion of information leading to the sinking 
of United Nations ships, and he could 
not believe that they would continue to 
protect these agents and thus permit 
their neighbors to be “stabbed in the 
back.” Angry retorts came from both 
the accused nations, and President Juan 
Antonio Rios of Chile cancelled the visit 
to the United States for which he was 
even then preparing. 

Thereafter matters began to improve. 
On 20 October the Chilean Cabinet re- 
signed to leave President Rios “absolute 
liberty of action,” and a new Cabinet was 
appointed with stronger anti-Axis ten- 
dencies. Soon after this a spy ring was 
broken up in Chile and Argentina also 
undertook an investigation of activities 
of foreign agents. When American forces 
invaded North Africa in November, 
President Rios sent a message to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt praising the action and 
promising control of Nazi propaganda 
and espionage in Chile, and President 
Castillo sent assurances that his people 
watched “with solidarity and interest 
the efforts made by the great and 
friendly nation in safeguarding the se- 
curity of the Americas.” Thus in the 
diplomatic theater of the Western Hemis- 
phere it appeared that events were tak- 
ing a course highly favorable to the 
interests of the United Nations. 

The War Effort in the United States.— 
During the months of autumn that com- 
pleted the first year of America’s partici- 
pation in the world struggle, the country 
moved steadily in the direction of “total 
war.” Provision was made for the fixing 
of industrial wages and farm prices by 
an anti-inflation act signed by the Presi- 
dent on 2 October. On 13 November the 
draft age was reduced from 20 to 18, 
increasing the number of those eligible 
for selective service by an estimated 
2,250,000. Coffee rationing became ef- 
fective on 29 November, and gasoline 
rationing was extended to the country as 
a whole on 1 December. 

When President Roosevelt returned on 
1 October from an 8,750-mile tour of the 
nation’s war production centers, he re- 
ported that he had found morale good, 
the war spirit aggressive and production 
94 or 95% of the goal he had set in Janu- 
ary. Some authorities thought his per- 
centage a little too optimistic, but all in- 
dications showed a tremendous and 
increasing output of war materials of all 
kinds. In the vital matter of ship pro- 
duction, progress seemed somewhat ir- 
regular, with October’s output of eighty- 
one new merchant ships falling twelve 
ships below the record production of Sep- 
tember. Obviously there was serious need 
for all that could be built, with America’s 
battle line rapidly expanding and the 
submarines still taking a heavy toll. 
“There can be no question,” said Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox in September, 
“but that today the submarine problem 
is the major problem confronting us.” 

An important American strategic 
achievement was the completion of the 
Alaska Highway extending almost 1,600 
miles from Dawson Creek, British Co- 
lumbia, to Big Delta near Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Work on the road was ordered 
in February, and its official opening on 
20 November was more than three 
months ahead of schedule. The road is 
expected to facilitate the movement of 
supplies by air from Alaskan bases to 
Russia and China. 









HANDBOOK OF CIVILIAN 
PROTECTION | 


BY THE CIVILIAN DEFENSE COUNCIL OF 

THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

184 pages ... McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York City. 





This text appears to be the answer to 
questions arising as to what to do in the 
various phases of protecting oneself, 
families, and property in the event of 
enemy air attacks. Published for all who 
need the information, it attempts to in- 
form and educate the reader in its presen- 
tation of well a chapters. The 
book tries to leave nothing to chance and 
seems to have gone deeply enough into 
the various aspects of Civilian Defense 
so that definite knowledge will be at the 
hand of the reader in an emergency. One 
of the chapters even goes into nutrition 
in the wartime emergency. 

There are many illlustrations in the 
Handbook, and the inside back cover con- 
tains a good chart on chemical warfare 
agents. Following the main part of the 
book are a selected critical bibliography 
and two appendices: The Colleges and 
Civilian Defense, and Available Motion 
Pictures Relating to Civilian Defense. 


THE MAKING OF TOMORROW 


By RAOUL DE ROUSSY DE SALES 
334 pages .. . Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York. 





Author de Sales has lived in this coun- 
try for some 10 years, and up to the Fall 
of France was the correspondent of the 
Havas agency and of Paris-Soir. In this 
book he brings into the open the question 
of what are the issues of World War II, 
which he describes as a “multidimension- 
al crisis.” The current world-wide strug- 
gle, to use the author’s own language, 
consists of two series of conflicts. 


... the vertical conflicts in which 
nations fight one another, and the 
horizontal conflicts which are ideo- 
logical, political, social, and econom- 
ic. The latter transcend boundaries. 
They are carried on within each 
country. They overlap purely na- 
tional alliegiances, and disrupt the 
national fronts. They form the pat- 
tern of revolution, which serves as a 
backdrop for the actual battles which 
are carried on on land, on sea, and in 
the air. 


M. de Sales does not seek to offer solu- 
tions, but his book does-provide a stimulus 
and a medium for thoughtful consider- 
ation of the impact of the forces of na- 
tionalism, collectivism and pacafism—in 
the past, now, and in the years ahead. 


THE ARMY OFFICER’S MANUAL 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL A. C. M. Azoy, 
CAC 


366 pages...D. Appleton—Century 
Company, Inc., New York. 





Lieutenant Colonel Azoy states in the 
foreword that he has attempted carefully 
to compile the contents to serve as a 
source of ready and authoritative refer- 
ence on the fundamental requirements of 
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up-to-date military knowledge and ability. 
The main part of the book includes eleven 
chapters dealing with organization of the 
Army, the staff and staff duties, the uni- 
form and equipment, drill and ceremonies, 
military courtesies, drill and combat sig- 
nals, display of basic equipment, tent 
pitching, pay and allowances, military 
correspondence and paper work, essen- 
tials of court martial, and selective serv- 
ice. 

Following the main section are six ap- 
pendices, profusely illustrated, which 
concern basic formations of foot troops, 
military symbols, service bibliography, 
ribbons of United States Army decora- 
tions and campaign badges, an outline of 
military history, and a personal service 
record for anyone who owns the book. 

While his book still considers square 
divisions in dealing with units of the 
Army and does not contain the new pay 
and allowance scales, Lieutenant Colonel 
Azoy’s volume does provide answers for 
many questions that might arise in the 
army officer’s daily routines. The author 
says that his book intends to provide 
ready reference in instances where Regu- 
lar Army officers have become rusty in 
some staff or line function and where non- 
professional officers must adjust them- 
selves to a daily endeavor in which “few, 
if any, sins of omission or commission are 
condoned.” 


THE AIR-RAID SAFETY MANUAL 


By CAPTAIN BuRR LEYSON 


92 pages ... E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., New York City. 





What you must know to protect 
yourself, your family and your 
home. 


The sub-title explains the purpose of 
this little paper-bound book which is 
among the first to make its appearance in 
the new and developing field of Air-Raid 
Safety in Civilian Defense in the United 
States. 

The author states that his book is 2 
summary of air-raid rules being used in 
this country with the additional consider- 
ation of official procedure as followed by 
air-raid precaution authorities in Eng- 
land. 

Scattered throughout are sketches that 
serve to illustrate various sections which 
include Safety in Home, Methods of Pro- 
tecting Windows, Air-Raid Shelters, Air- 
plane Spotting, and Air Gas Attack, as 
well as some discussion of various types 
of bombs, a little first aid, air-raid ward- 
ens, rescue parties, and debris-clearance 
groups. 

While this book of less than one hun- 
dred pages is of considerable value it is 
believed that the Government will shortly 
issue official directives on this subject. 

Captain Leyson is a versatile writer, 
being the author of nine books, including 
this one, and co-author of “This Man 
La Guardia” with Lowell M. Limpus. The 
first of his books appeared in 1938, and 
with this volume, six have appeared in 
the last two years: Automotive Occupa- 
tions, Flight Training for the Army and 
Navy, It Works Like This, Photographic 
Occupations, Wings of Defense, and The 
Air-Raid Safety Manual. 








FIRST AID PRIMER 
By H. WENGER, M. D., AND ELEANORA 
SENSE 


104 pages . . . M. Barrows and Company 
Inc., New York City. 





This book is an attractively arranged 
volume which contains the essentials of 
treatment, handling, and care of sick and 
injured and is written in language readily 
understood by laymen. This little text 
should prove helpful to the many classes 
now receiving instruction in first aid in 
our civilian communities as there are 
chapters devoted to civilian defense and 
blackout-aids indicated in the emergencies 
incident to these defense measures. 





PERSONAL FINANCE AND 
MANAGEMENT FOR THE 
ARMY OFFICER 


By Lt. Cot. CHARLES R. HUTCHINSON 


185 pages .. . D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., New York. 





It is staied in .the preface to this book 
that in time of war commissioned officers 
of the Army of the United States, regard- 
less of rank or experience, are faced with 
extraordinary problems in the manage- 
ment of their personal affairs. The au- 
thor presents the material in his book in 
the hope that it may lead to a satisfactory 
solution of these problems. 

Opening the volume with a discussion 
of the junior officer’s financial problem, 
the author proceeds in fifteen short 
chapters to deal with the main financial 
situations in an officer’s daily life. Some 
of the chapter titles are: Pay and Allow- 
ances, Controlling Household Expendi- 
tures, Wise Spending, Credit, Insurance, 
Savings and Investments, Taxes, Rights 
of Personnel and Their Dependents in 
Event of Death or Disability, and Person- 
al Estate. 

While not pretending to be exhaustive 
in scope, the book should give the reader 
a good idea of the expenses to be expected 
in the officer’s life, whether he is in the 
regular army or from the reserve; and 
the author has advanced some solutions to 
the problem which might provide a plan 
of financial control. 


MECHANIZED MIGHT 


By PAuL C. ROBERG 
284 pages ... Whittlesey House, New 
York. 





“Mechanized Might” is more than a 
book about the armored force and mecha- 
nized units of our army. Its subject 
really is “Our New Armies.” The view- 
point of the author, stated in his own 
words is this: 


No one arm or element can be entire- 
ly successful in modern war. Tanks 
alone can’t win. Airplanes by them- 
selves cannot be victorious. The 
modern army, a most complicated 
piece of machinery, is totally de- 
pendent on the functioning of all 
its parts. 


The author draws for us a general 
“over-all picture of our new armies, their 
organization and armaments.” The ma- 
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terial is not, in the main, new, but it is 
clearly and interestingly presented. The 
several chapters concerning our various 
arms show not only their composition and 
organization, but also their interdepen- 
dence in operation. 

Two interesting chapters deal with the 
plan for the Battle of France and the 
battle itself. 

The author was formerly a Major in 
the United States Regular Cavalry and 
served as a battalion commander in the 
last war. The thoughts presented are well 
illustrated by examples. 

In the introduction, Lt. Gen. Robert 
Lee Bullard, U. S. Army Rtd., says: 


Let the Axis Blitzkrieg upon us not 
unsettle us. This book shows that we 
are embarked, not only in training 
but in actual war, upon methods 
which, if relentlessly pressed, will 
defeat the Blitzkrieg. 


While this book is intended for the gen- 
eral citizenry, military personnel also will 
find the author’s discussion of interest. 


JAPAN’S DREAM OF WORLD EM- 
PIRE, THE TANAKA MEMORIAL 
By CARL CROW 


. . Harper Bros., New York, 
1942. 


118 pages . 


The Tanaka Memorial stated: 

For the sake of self-protection as 
well as the protection of others, 
Japan cannot remove the difficulties 
in Eastern Asia unless she adopts 
a policy of “Blood and Iron.” But in 
carrying out this policy we have to 
face the United States which has 
been turned against us by China’s 
policy of fighting poison with poison. 
In the future if we want to control 
China, we must first crush the United 
States just as in the past we had to 
fight in the Russo-Japanase War. 
But in order to conquer China we 
must first conquer Manchuria and 
Mongolia. In order to conquer the 
world, we must conquer China. If 
we succeed in conquering China the 
rest of the Asiatic countries and 
South Sea countries will fear us and 
surrender to us. Then the world will 
realize that Eastern Asia is ours 
and will not dare to violate our 
rights. 


The Tanaka Memorial purports to be 
addressed to the Japanese Emperor as the 
work of General Baron Tanaka, who was 
the premier in 1927 when a conference of 
“civil and military officers connected with 
Manchuria and Mongolia” was held. The 
conference ended 7 July 1927. The memo- 
rial, as indicated by the above quotation, 
states Japan’s ambitions and the steps 
for attaining her imperialistic goals. 

The memorial was first disclosed by 
Chinese publicists who said a copy had 
come into their hands. The Japanese have 
alleged the document was a Chinese fab- 
rication. However, as the author of this 
book comments, it was ten years to the 
day (7 July 1987) following the close of 
the conference referred to that the Man- 
churian dispute broke out. In the mean- 
time, and since, Japan has taken repeat- 
ed steps to carry out the program out- 
lined in the Tanaka Memorial. 

Mr. Crow also points out that although 
the contents of the memorial caused a 
great deal of surprise to*those who were 
unfamiliar with the history of the Far 
East, it did not contain anything that 
had not been contained in Hideyoshi’s 
letter (dated 18 May 1592 telling of his 
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triumphal advance into Korea and his 
great plan for a world empire), in Lord 
Hotta’s memorial to the Emperor (sub- 
mitting the Townsend Harris Treaty 


which followed Commodore Perry’s suc- . 


cess in inducing the Japanese to agree to 
open their country to foreign trade), or 
in the writings or speeches of dozens of 
other Japanese patriots and statesmen 
over a period of three centuries. 

The memorial itself occupies about 
ninety pages in the book, which can be 
read in an evening, and the comments of 
the author as well as the memorial itself 
are well worth reading. The book gives 
its readers a clearer picture of Japan’s 
hoped-for “shape of things to come,” the 
consummation of which it is now our mis- 
sion to prevent. 


PRINCIPLES OF WAR 
By CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


82 Pages . . . The Military Service Pub- 
lishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Times change and people change in 
them, but the fundamental principles of 
wariare remain immutable through the 
ages. This is the thought that first oc- 
curs after reading this splendid edition 
of the great Prussian soldier’s immortal 
work. 

Generally regarded as the spiritual fa- 
ther of the German army, von Clausewitz 
was Marshal Bliicher’s chief of staff 
during the Napoleonic wars. He saw 
service in Russia with the Emperor 
Alexander I during Napoleon’s ill-fated 
invasion of that country. At Waterloo 
he was chief of staff of the third army 
corps under General Thielemann. 

“Principles of War” was originally 
written by von Clausewitz as an appen- 
dix to the third volume of his monu- 
mental work “Vom Kriege” (On War), 
and was intended for the military in- 
struction of the crown prince of Prus- 
sia. It was re-published in Germany in 
1936. Mr. Hans W. Gatzke of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, brought it to light in its 
present form in 1942 for the American 
reading public. 


ENGINEERS IN BATTLE 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL W. 
THOMPSON, Corps of Engineers 


108 Pages ... Military Service Pub- 
lishing Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Colonel Thompson’s book, “Engineers 
in Battle,” comes at a very opportune 
time when the officers of our ever-ex- 
panding armies are struggling to learn 
the proper roles and capabilities of the 
various arms. The author’s presentation 
of his subject is as readable as any ad- 
venture story. 

The varied combat functions and 
proper employment of Engineers can be 
learned from successful operations in ac- 
tual war. “Engineers in Battle” is a 
factual account of selected operations in 
Europe which illustrate the proper em- 
ployment of Engineers within the di- 
vision combat team. Their special abili- 
ties in assault operations, barrier tactics, 
and stream crossing operations are 
shown in their proper relationship to 
companion, but not rival, arms. The use 
of modern equipment, the increasing use 
of high explosives in war, and premium 
set upon mobility in operations are well 
illustrated. This book may be read with 
considerable profit by all engaged in our 
current war effort. 


THE BACKGROUND OF OUR WAR 


279 Pages ... Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
New York, N. Y 


“The Background of Our War” is a 
volume which should prove most useful 
to every Army officer. Adapted from lec- 
tures prepared by the Orientation 
Course, War Department Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations, and amply illustrated by 
maps, this book provides a_ splendid 
fount of information for those who seek 
the “where” and “why” of the present 
world conflict. Among the contributors 
are names of such military scholars as 
Colonel Herman Beukema of the United 
States Military Academy, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. A. Lincoln, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. 
Thompson, Corps of Engineers, and 
others. The bulk of the material was 
furnished by the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Government and History, and the 
Departinent of Military Art and Engi- 
neering of the United States Military 
Academy. 

The list of suggested readings which 
the book recommends provides an in- 
valuable source of material for those of- 
ficers who are called upon to instruct in 
the War Department Orientation Course. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY 


Revised Edition 


By COLONEL WILLIAM ADDLEMAN 
GANOE, Infantry. 


640 Pages . . . D. Appleton-Century Co., 


New York. 


Colonel Ganoe’s History of the United 
States Army was originally published in 
1924. It was the first attempt at an in- 
clusive narrative history of the army, 
and was intended to be not merely a 
study of campaigns or battles or military 
policy, but the story of the American 
soldier in peace and war—“the life his- 
tory,” says the author, “of that institu- 
tion which has been the greatest single 
factor in the building of our nation.” 

The text of the present edition is un- 
changed in its first 461 pages, but in 
place of the “Epilogue (1917-1923),” a 
chapter has been added entitled, “The 
Army Hustied Into World Wars (1917- 
1942).” In this chapter Colonel Ganoe 
takes “the opportunity to place the 
seventh vital and immortal builder of 
cur Army and defense in his true light 
before our country”’—General Douglas 
MacArthur; the other six being George 
Washington, Frederick von Steuben, 
Sylvanus Thayer, Winfield Scott, Emory 
Upton, and Arthur Wagner. The story 
ends on a bitter note, with the removal 
of Major General Wainwright’s force 
Hey Bataan to Corrigidor in April, 

In the 1924 edition of this work, 
there were thirteen appendices contain- 
ing a mass of military statistics. Of 
these only one appears in the new edi- 
tion: Appendix A, revised to date, “Con- 
taining Names of Incumbents of All 
Principal Offices in the Army since its 
Creation.” There are two new appendices, 
however: Appendix B, ‘Commanders of 
Larger Units in World War I,” and Ap- 
pendix C, “Army Pay Scale” (pay ef- 
fective June 1, 1942). The bibliography 
is unchanged except for the addition of 
a score of new titles. 

For every officer in the United States 
Army, Colonel Ganoe’s book should prove 
both entertaining and instructive. 
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ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY. — Parties in the United States. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL'S SCHOOL, 1942. —— Orders. A discussion and specimen copies 
of general orders, special orders, bulletins and circulars. 


AMERY, Rt. Hon L.S. — India and freedom. 
ANDREWS, MARSHALL. — Our new army. 

ASAHI, IsOsHI. — The economic strength of Japan. 
Australia. — Official handbook. 


BAKER, RoBERT L. — Oil, blood and sand. Nazi fight for oil in the Caucasus 
and Middle East. 


BAUMER, WILLIAM H., Jr. — West Point, moulder of men. 
BINGHAM & Moors. — How to interview. 

BINGHAM, WALTER. — Aptitudes and aptitude testing. 
BIRNIE, ARTHUR. — The art of war. 

BORNSTEIN, JOSEPH & MILTON, PAUL R. — Action against the enemy’s mind. 
BRADFORD, GERSHOM. — A glossary of sea terms. 

Britannica book of the year, 1942. 

BRYAN, LESLIE A. — The principles of water transportation. 
CARROLL, WALLACE. — We’re in this with Russia. 

China after five years of war. 

VON CLAUSEWITZ, GENERAL CARL. — Principles of war. 


COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF. — aed and highway transportation abroad. 
Trade promotion series No. 155. 


COPELAND, NORMAN. — Psychology and the soldier. 
CorEY, HERBERT. — The army means business. 
CouPLAND, R. — The Cripps Mission. 


CRESWELL, H.T., HtRAOKA, J. & NAMBA, R. Majors. — English-Japanese and 
Japanese-English dictionary of military terms. 


Curr, SAMUEL H. — The face of the war, 1931-1942. 


Cullum’s biographical register, 1940, Vol. VIII of officers and graduates 
of the U.S. Military Academy. 


CUNNINGHAM, BRYSSON. — Port administration and operation. 


CUNNINGHAM, BRYSSON. — Port studies. With special reference to the western 
ports of the North Atlantic. 


Davigs, R.A. & STEIGER, ANDREW J. — Soviet Asia. Democracy’s first line of 
defense. 


Davis, Forrust & LINDLEY, ERNEST K.— How war came: An American white 
paper from the fall of France to Pearl Harbor. 

“ween Britannica 1942. A new survey of universal knowledge. 24 
0 


Federal Register. Annual Index 1941. 
Federal Register. Vol. 7. March, April, May, June, July, August 1942. 
Federal Reporter. Second Series. Vol. 127 F. 2d; Vol. 128 F. 2d. 


Federal Supplement. Cases argued and determined in the District Courts of 
the U.S. and the Court of Claims. Vol. 44. 


FERRERO, GUGLIELMO. — The principles of power. 


FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL. — Field Artillery book 20, 1942 edition. Military 
fundamentals. 


FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL. — Field Artillery book 30, 1942 edition. Field 
Artillery fundamentals. 


FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL, — Field Artillery book 120, 1941 edition. Automo- 
tive instruction. 


FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL. — Field Artillery book 160, 1941 edition. Elementary 
gunnery. 


FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL. — Field Artillery book 223, 1942 edition. Elementary 
tactics. 


FINNIE, RICHARD. — Canada moves north. 

FREEMAN, DouGLAs SOUTHHALL. — Lee’s lieutenants. 
FREEMAN, ELLIs. — Conquering the man in the street. 
Friep, HANs ERNEST. — The guilt of the German army. 


GALKIN, B. — How to get a rating or a commission in the army, navy, coast 
guard, marines,{merchant marine. 


GALLAGHER, O.D. — Action in the east. 


GARIS, FREDERICK D. — We Japanese. 

GAUVREAU, EMILE & COHEN, LESTER. — Billy Mitchell. 

GOODALL, GEORGE (Edited by). — The world war in maps. 
GrauaM, F.P, & KULICK, HAROLD W. — He’s in the air corps now. 


GREAT BRITAIN COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENSE. — History of the great war. 
Military operations: East Africa. Vol. I: August, 1914-September 1916. 


om BRITAIN WAR OFFICE. — Field service regulations. Vol. II. Operations — 
eneral. 


GREAT BRITAIN WAR OFFICE. — Manual of military law. 1929. Reprinted 
Dec. 1939. 


GREMMEL, CAPTAIN FRED, & pyar PauL & Kovacs, PAUL SEARGEANTS. — 
Organization and tacti tals of the German army. 





GRIFFIN & SHAW, LT. COLONELS. — School of the citizen soldier. 


Gurov, COLONEL S.G. — Combat action of the engi plat 


Engineer 
employment in combat and operations. 





HAGEN, PAUL. — Will Germany crack? 

Harris, Murray. — Lifelines of victory. 

HAVIGHURST, WALTER. — The long ships passing. The story of the Great Lakes. 
HILL, RussELL. — Desert war. 


Hoe Maak Ik Mij Verstaanbaar in Engeland? — How am I to be understood 
in England? 


Horr, EBBE Curtis, & FULTON, JOHN FARQUHAR. — A bibliography of aviation 
medicine. 


HOLMAN, GORDON. — Commando attack. 

HoLMEs, HARRY N. — Strategic materials and national strength. 
Hunt, VIRGINIA. — How to live in the tropics. 

HUNTINGTON & WILLIAMS. — Business geography. 

HUuTCHISON, BRUCE. — The unknown country, Canada and her people. 
JACKSON, Major DONOVAN. — India’s army. 

Jane’s all the world’s aircraft. 1941 edition. 

Jane’s fighting ships — 1941. 


JOHNSON, STANLEY. — Queen of the flat tops; The U.S.S. Lexington and the 
Coral Sea battle. 


KING, GENERAL CHARLES. — An Apache princess. 

Kinc, GENERAL CHARLES. — Laramie — A story of the Sioux War of 1876. 
LANGDON-DAVIES, JOHN. — The home guard fieldcraft manual. 
LAWRENCE, CHESTER H. — New world horizons. Geography for the air age. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. — Modern ship stowage. Including methods of handling 
cargo at ocean terminals. 


LOWENSTEIN, KARL. — Brazil under Vargas. 

LoGaN, MALCOLM. — The home front digest. 

LupwIG, EmIL. — Stalin. 

MARSMAN, JAN HENRIK. — Escaped from Hong Kong. 

MIcHIg, ALLAN A. — Retreat to victory. 

MIKSCHE, F.O. — Blitzkrieg. 

MILLER, EUGENE H. — Strategy at Singapore. 

Morison, ELTINGE E. — Admiral Sims and the modern American navy. 
N.A.M. Handbook on war production. 

ho eae. — Port directory of principal foreign ports. 5th edition. 


New map of the USSR, both in Europe and Asia. With pre-war boundaries. 
NorwiD-NEUGEBAUER, GENERAL. — Polish-German campaign of 1939. 
dbook: F ti and 





O.E.M. (OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT). — H 
administration. 


ORIENTATION CoursE, WAR DEPARTMENT. — The background of our war. 
PADELFORD, NORMAN J. — The Panama Canal in peace and war. 
PITKIN, WALTER B., Jk. — What’s that plane? U.S. and enemy. 

Port dictionary of technical terms. 


The principles of strategy. For an independent corps or atmy in a theater of 
operations. 
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Propaganda and promotional activities. An annotated bibliography. 
PUSHKIN, A.S. — The captain’s daughter. 


Rand McNally Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide. Seventy-third 
edition. 1942. 


RAUSCHNING, HERMAN. — Men of Chaos. 

REVEILLE, THOMAS. — The spoil of Europe. 

Root, RALPH RODNEY. — Camouflage with planting. 
Sava, GEORGE. — School for war. 


SAYERS, MICHAEL & KAHN, ALBERT E. — Sabotage: The secret war against 
America. 


SEMEONOFF, ANNA H. — A first Russian reader. 

SENSING, THURMAN. — Champ Ferguson, confederate guerrilla. 

SHANK, MaJor GENERAL D.C. — Management of the American soldier. 
SmitH, HowarpD K.— Last train from Berlin. 

SPAIGHT, J.M. — Blockade by air. The campaign against Axis shipping. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 1942. Seventy-ninth annual publication. 


STEVENS, WILLIAM O. AND WESTCOTT, ALLAN. — A history of sea power. 


SULLIVAN, CHARLES J. — Army posts and towns. 1942. 
TEAD, ORDWAY. — Art of leadership. 

THOMPSON, LT. COLONEL PAuL W. — Engineers in battle. 
TILLOTSON, LEE S. — Articles of war annotated. 

TREXLER, SAMUEL. — A pastor wings over South America. 


TUTAEFF, DAvID. — The Soviet Caucasus. 


United States Code Annotated. Title 29: Labor. Title 30: Mineral lands and 
mining. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR. — Spirit leveling in Kansas, 1896- 
1935. Geological survey bulletin 889. 


UNITED STATES HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. — H.O. 165, Sailing directions of the 
Pacific Islands. Vol. 1, 1938. 


UNITED STATES HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. SECRETARY OF NAvy. — North coast of 
France pilot. Channel Islands. H.O. No. 132. 3d edition 1928. 


United States Statutes at Large. 77th Congress 1941-42. Vol. 55, Part 2. 
Private laws, concurrent resolutions, treaties, agreements and proclamations. 


VACCARI, ORESTE AND ELIsA. — Complete course of Jap conver: 





VAUGHAN, HELEN GWYNNE. — Service with the Army. 
Waitt, COLONEL ALDEN. — Gas-warfare. 


WARTENBURG, COUNT YORCK VON. — Atlas: To 
general. 





Water Handbook. Chemical analyses and interpretations. 

WERNER, MAx. — Great offensive: The strategy of coalition warfare. 
White, JoHN W. — Argentina, the life story of a nation. 

Wuitr, W.L. — They were expendable. 


WHITMAN, CAPTAIN J.E.A. — How wars are fought: The principles of strategy 
and tactics. 


Who’s Who in Aviation. 
Wiest, CAPTAIN Huco. — Army, navy, air forces — Germany. 
Writers’ ProcRAM, W.P.A., Texas. — A history and guide. 


ZiFF, WiLLIAM. — Coming battle of Germany. 
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CAMOUFLAGE TRAINING. Lieutenant D.H. Houck and 
Lieutenant J.W. Doverspike 

Mortars IN ATTACK. Lieutenant T.A. Barry 


September 1942 

PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF DISEASE IN BOMBED 
Cities. Captain John J. Walls 

SomE CHARACTERISTICS AND LIMITATIONS OF AIR Pow- 
ER. Lieutenant Patrick Swan 

LESSONS FROM THE INDIANS. Stuart Ludlum 

THE SHOT-GUN. Major M. Leamy 

MECHANIZED WARFARE. Lieutenant B.C. Peterson 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. Jim Barry 


DEFENSA (Mexico) 
August 1942 

UNITY OF COMMAND. 

{La Unidad de Mando.] Lieut.Gen. Julio C. Guerrero 

RAILROADS IN WAR. 

[Los Ferrocarriles en la Guerra.] General G.A. Salas 

How Dip THE FRENCH ARMY DEGENERATE? POLITICO- 
MILITARY STUDY CONCERNING AN EVENT OF THE 

NT CONFLICT. 

[Cémo se Desmoroné el Ejército Francés? Estudio 
Politico-Militar sobre un Episodio de la contienda 
actual.) Major J. Guarner 

THE CHEMICAL ATTACK. METHODS OF PROTECTION. 

{La Agresién Qu‘mica. Medios de proteccién.] Lieut. 
Colonel A. Ripoli 

CONCERNING IRREGULAR (GUERRILLA) WARFARE. 

[De la Guerra irregular.] Captain C.A. de la Torre 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT OR AA (ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENSE). 
SHALL WE FREE MEXICO OF A POSSIBLE MENACE? 
{La Anti-Aviacién o, D.C.A. (Defensa Contra Aero- 
naves). Livraremos a México de un posible peligro?} 

Colonel V. Guarner 

ON WITH THE CAVALRY. YES, BUT MODERNIZED. 

[Adelante la Caballeria. Si, pero, Modernizada.] Gen- 
eral R. Casillas 
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A DEFESA NACIONAL (Brazil) 
May 1942 

How THE MororizED UNITS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TRAVEL. 

[Comé6 marcham as unidades motorizadas dos E. U. A. 
Captain Lindolfo Ferraz Filho 

“TANKS, THE ECONOMICAL WEAPON. is 

(Carros, arma econémica.”] Captain Vitor Hugo de 
Alencar Cabral 

ARTILLERY MISSIONS. DIRECT ACCOMPANIMENT. 

[Missoes de Artilharfa — O acompanhamento imediato.] 
Lieutenant Ferdinando de Carvalho 

FUNDAMENTALS IN THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 

{Os fundamentos da batalha do Atlantico.] Barreto 
Leite Filho 

CAVALRY TACTICS. FOURTH SERIES. 

(Tatica de caballeria — Quarta Serie.] 


Major Heitor 
Paiva 


June 1942 
THE ECONOMICS OF TOTAL WAR. 
[A economia na guerra total.] Lieut.Colonel A.V. Vas- 
conselos 
AIR DEFENSE METHODs. 
(Metodos de D.C.A.] Captain F. Machado 


July 1942 

COMBAT IN TOWNS. ; 

[Combate em localidades.] Major Augusto Magessi 

ASSAULT BOATS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 

[Os botes de assalto do Exército dos EE.UU.] Captain 
Newton Faria Ferreira 

ELEMENTS OF MILITARY PEDAGOGY. 

[Elementos de pedagogia militar.] Captain Gerardo L. 
Amaral 

REFLECTIONS CONCERNING THE THEORY OF THE EM- 
PLOYMENT OF TANKS. 

[Refiexoes sébre a Doutrina do emprégo dos carros de 
combate.] Major Olympio Mourao Filho 

HARMONIZING FIRE IN Coast ARTILLERY. 

[Tiro de ac6érdo na artilharfa de costa.] Captain Hermes 
Guimaraes 

CAVALRY IN CRETE. 

(Cavalaria em Creta.] 
Bethlem 

EFFECTS OF EXPLOSIVE SHELLS AND BOMBS. 

[Efeitos das bombas explosivas.] 


August 1942 

COMBAT IN INHABITATED PLACES 

[Combate em localidades.] Major A. Maggessi 

THE ECONOMICS OF TOTAL WAR. 

[A economia na guerra total.] 
cellos 

METHODS OF ANTI-TANK DEFENSE. 

[Meios de defesa anti-carro.] Captain A. de Assis Brasi! 

REFLECTIONS CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OF TANK 
EMPLOYMENT. 

[Reflexoes sébre a doutrina de emprégo dos carros de 
combate.] Major O.M. Filho 

Tuts Is THE TRUTH ABOUT CAVALRY. 

[Esta : a verdade sobre a cavalaria.] Colonel A. Car- 
nauba 


Lieutenant Fernando Belfort 


Colonel A.P. Vascon- 


September 1942 
REVISION OF THE DOCTRINES OF WAR 
{Revisao da doutrina de Guerra.] Major I. Gomez 


REFLECTIONS CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OF THE EM- 
PLOYMENT OF TANKS. 

[Reflexoes s6bre a doutrina do emprégo dos carros de 

combate.] Major O.M. Filho 

HORSE OR MOTOR. 

[Cavalo ou motor.] Major Xavier Leal 

SUPPORTING ARTILLERY IN AN ARMORED DIVISION. 

[A —. de apéio numa divisao blindada.] Captain 
A. . Moraes 


DEUTSCHE WEHR 
21 August 1942 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN, 1942-1947 FOR THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SWEDISH DEFENSE. 

[Der Fiinfjahresplan 1942-47 fiir den Neubau der schwe- 
dischen Wehrmacht.] 


28 August 1942 


NAVAL STRENGTH IN A STATE OF EVOLUTION. 
[Seemacht in der Wandlung.] 


JAPAN’s NEW CHINESE OFFENSIVE. 
(Japan's neue China-Offensive.]} 


THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE DON AND THE CAUCASUS. 
[Die Schlacht zwischen Don und Kaukasus.] 


A GLANCE AT THE NORTHERN FRONT. On the Swir. 
[Blick auf die Nordfront. Am Swir.] 


ANTITANK RIFLES. 
(Panzerabwehrbiichsen.] 


THE MATTER OF RAILWAY GAUGE. 
[Die Spurweite der Eisenbahn.] 
18 September 1942 
om THE RussIAN WAR MACHINE LIVE THROUGH THIS 


YEAR 

[Kann die Sowietkriegsmacht dieses Jahr iiberleben?] 
FIGHT WITH SNIPERS 

(Kampf mit Heckenschiitzen.] 


25 September 1942 


HAMPERED VERSUS SENSIBLE CONDUCT OF WAR, 
(Unfreie und planvolle Kriegsfiihrung. 


AA ARTILLERY AT THE FOcAL PoINnt OF AN ENCIRCLING 
OPERATION SOUTH OF LAKE ILMEN. Part I. 

(Flakartillerie am Brennpunkt eines Kessels siidlich des 
Iimensees.]} 

METALS AS FACTORS ON WAR ECONOMICS. 

[Metalle, als Wehrwirtschaftsfaktoren.]} 


2 October 1942 
THE SOLOMON ISLANDs. 
[Die Salomoninseln.] 
THE AFRICAN Miuitary Roap. 
[Die afrikanische Heeresstrasse.] 
AA ARTILLERY AT THE FOCAL POINT OF AN ENCIRCLING 
OPERATION SOUTH OF LAKE ILMEN. Part II. 


[Flakartillerie am Brennpunkt eines Kessels siidlich des 
Imensees.] 


EJERCITO (Spain) 


June 1942 
Docs or War. 
[Perros de guerra.] Colonel Dfez Mir6 
AVIATION ATTACHED TO THE ARMY. 
[Aviacién afecta al Ejército.] Lieut-Colonel Villalba 
DELOUSING. 
[Desinsectaci6n.] Lieut-Colonel C. Cardona 
CIRCUITS FOR DETONATING EXPLOSIVE CHARGES. 


[Circuitos para dar fuego a las cargas explosivas.] Com- 
mander Collantes 


July 1942 
MORALE THROUGH TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION. 
{La moral por la instruccién.] Lieut-Colonel R. Gémez 
THE RaPID ARM. 
{El arma répida.] Lieut-Colonel G. de Mendoza 
FIELD MEDICAL SERVICE IN THE REICH AND IN THE 


[Sanidad de campafia en el Reich y en la U.R.S.S.] 
Lieut-Colonel S. Montserrat 

Coast DEFRNSE GUNS. TRAINING OF GUN LAYERS. 

(Material de costa. Instruccién de apuntadores.] Lieut- 
Colonel Lépez Uriarte 

ee. THREE PRACTICE EXERCISES FOR A SMALL 

NIT. 
[Carros de combate: Tres ejercicios de pequefia unidad. ] 


From German Panzerkampfwagenbuch, Capt. Kurt 
Kaufmann 


September 1942 
INFANTR 


[La eit: ] Colonel Armendarez 

ASSAULT ARTILLERY. 

Artilleria de asalto.] Captain Enchadi 

AA DEFENSE. 

[Defensa antiaéria.] Captain M. Lorenzo 

AERIAL BOMBARDMENTS. 

[Bombardeos aeréos.] Colonel Loscertales 

THE Press: A WEAPON OF WAR. 

{La Prensa, arma de Guerra.]} Colonel Diaz de Villega 

81-mMM MORTARS. PREPARATION OF FIRE, 

(Morteros de 81. Preparacién del tiro.] 
Cano 

BATTALION MEDICAL SERVICE DURING THE RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN 

(Servicio sanitario en el batallén durante la campafia 
de rusia.] Lieut. V.J. Sanchez 

CONCEALMENT OR CAMOUFLAGE 

(Ocultacién.] B.A. del Manzano 


October 1942 
CONCERNING COOPERATION. 
[Sobre la cooperacién.] Colonel Alamaén 
Coast DEFENSE FIRE. CORRECTION OF FIRE OF LONG 
RANGE COAST DEFENSE BATTERIES. 

[Tiro de costa. Correccién del tiro en las baterfas de 
largo aleance.] Lieut.Colonel Pérez Sanchez-Osario 
Wuat Is MEANT BY A SYSTEM OF COASTAL FIRE DirEc- 

TION? 
[Qué es una direccién de tiro de costa?} Commander 
V.M. Lorenzo 
IpEAS RELATIVE TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE Com- 
BATANT. 
[Para una psicologfa del combatiente.] Captain M. Bande 
THE CHEMICAL ARM AND TACTICS. 
[El arma quimica y la tactica.] Colonel de Duenas 
THE RECONNAISSANCE GROUP. 
{El Grupo de reconocimiento.] Captain Pagés 


Colonel R. 


FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 
September 1942 

HINTS FOR OFFICER INSTRUCTORS. Lieut.Colonel A.E. 
Bagwell Purefoy 

CHECK LIsT ON METHODS 

FriRING TESTS FOR CORPS ARTILLERY. Colonel Lowell 
M. Riley 

A GRAPHICAL COMPUTER FOR QUICKER SURVEY. Lieu- 
tenant Lowell Gregory 

For MEN ONLY. Captain T.N. Dup 

Russo-GERMAN War. Part IV. Colonel Conrad H. 

nza 


October 1942 
MEDITERRANEAN ODyssEY.  Lieut.Colonel Michael 
Buckley, Jr. 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. Major James Tasker 
DEsERT TANK BATTLE. Harold Denny 
As HEADQUARTERS SAw It. Alexander Clifford 
DESERT VICTORY — THE 18ST SOUTH AFRICAN BRIGADE, 
NOVEMBER, 1941. By Its Then Commander 









Has FIELD ARTILLERY LEARNED TO PROTECT ITSELF? 
Captain Ed. Bauer, in Revue Militaire Suisse, Au- 
gust, 1941 

RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP FOR ARTILLERY. Captain T.N. 


upuy 
en War: Part V. Colonel Conrad H. 


APPROACH TO FOREIGN Map RBADING. 
Robert B. Ri igs 

THE a STHMUS (LAND BRIDGE FROM EUROPE 
TO AsIA). ——— Arthur Henry Moehlman 
A DEADSPACE CHART FOR YOuR Howitzer. Captain 
_— C. Gildart 

BELOW Luzon. Part I. Major Edward Kraus 


November 1942 
CELESTIAL NAVIGATION FOR FIELD ARTILLERY. Cap- 
tain Robert Amory, Jr. 
BELOw Luzon. Part II. Conclusion. Major Edward 


Lieutenant 


raus 

DOWNED IN THR SULU SBA. Lieutenant (J.G.) Elwyn 
L. Christman and Ensign William V. Gough, Jr. 

—— War. Part VI. Colonel Conrad H. 

nza 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOVIET ANTITANK DEFENSE. 
Lieut.Colonel I.I. Alexeyev 

GERMAN BACKGROUND FOR PRACTICING S-2’s. 
Colonel John R. Lovell 

AIR DEFENSE BY DISPERSAL. Captan James W. Bellah 

PRACTICE PANORAMIC SIGHT. Lieut.Colonel D.Q. Harris 

THROUGH THE MILL. Conclusion. Captain John Hughes 

OFFicEers’ TEst —I. Prepared by the Fort Bragg 
visional Field Artillery Brigade 


Lieut. 


FIGHTING FORCES (Great Britain) 
October 1942 


BRITISH TANKS. By the Editor 

STRATEGY — A MATERIAL AsPEcT. Lieut.Colonel H.J. 
Cooper 

SMALL OR LARGE ARMIES. Major E.W. Sheppard 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
September 1942 
No Easy Way TO WIN 
— WarFARE. Part I. Major General J.F.C. 
er 
WAR IN SNOW AND EXTREME COLD. Part III 
ABUSE AND USE OF LIAISON OFFICERS. By Musketeer 


October 1942 


LESSONS OF BATAAN. Colonel Milton A. Hill 

How THE ARMY Sorts Its MAN-PowER. Walter V. 
Bingham, with James Rorty 

Soviet SNIPERS. Lieut.Colonel M. Kriventsov 

JAPAN PROPAGANDA ON BATAAN 

_— WarRFARE. Part II Major General J.F.C. 

er 

ALCAN. Lieut.Colonel Paul W. Thompson 

PROTECTIVE MEASURES FOR THE SOLDIER AND THE 
SMALL UNIT. Part I 

GAs ON A HosTILE SHORE. Colonel Alden H. Waitt 


November 1942 


THE British ARMY HARDENS UP FOR BATTLE. Mac- 
Donald Hastings 

CLOSE-UP OF THE JAP FIGHTING MAN. Lieut.Colonel 
Warren J. Clear 

HIGHWAY FRICTION AND Motor MaArcHEs. Richard 
Gordon McCloskey 

Swiss IDEAS ON NIGHT COMBAT. Lieutenant C. van 
Muyden 

BABBLING Gossip. Colonel R. Ernest Dupu 

Maps, STRATEGY, AND WORLD POLITICs. v. Edes 
Harrison and Robert Strausz-Hupé 

“> WarRFARE. Part III. Major General J.F.C. 

er 

PROTECTIVE MEASURES FOR THE SOLDIER AND THE 
SMALL UNIT. Part II 

SERGEANT MAJOR PERRY AND CADET POR. 
Carlisle V. Allan 


Colonel 


JOURNAL OF 
THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 
(Great Britain) 
July 1942 
ANTI-SANDFLY SPRAYING WITH LETHANE AND PyYRE- 
THRUM. Lieut.Colonel W.M.E. Anderson 
“oe VEINS AND THE SOLDIER. Major Willson 
epper 
CHEMICAL DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE. Major D.P. Holmes 
SIMPLE MEANS FOR TESTING THE EFFICIENCY OF ImM- 
PROVISED DISINFECTORS AND DISINFESTORS. Major 
S. Knight 
VERTICAL TACTICAL MARKINGS FOR A FIELD AMBU- 
LANCE (INFANTRY DIVISION). Major Stewart Brown 


August 1942 
Mau- Banacuuane, Lieut.Colonel R.A. Mansell, 


ng» oo OF WAR SURGERY IN FRANCE AND ERIT- 
REA. Major R.S. Handley 

VITAMINS. Lieut.Colonei C: S. Ryles, O.B.E. 

EXPERIMENTS IN HEATING IN THE DEsERT. Captain 
G.S.N. Hughes 

THE REMOVAL OF GREASE FROM ABLUTION WATER. 
Major G.V. James 


September 1942 
CLINICAL LECTURE ON VLarnosy: WITH NOTES OF THREE 
a AMONGST MALTESE TROOPS. Colonel H.B.F. 
ixon 


CATALOG OF SELECTED PERIODICAL ARTICLES 





A NOTE ON THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF CHRONIC 
RHEUMATIC DISEASES IN SOLDIERS. Colonel R.G. 
Gordon and Major G.D. Kersley 

EVACUATION OF CASUALTIES OVER CLIFFS. Lieut.Colo- 
nel W.G. Love and Regimental Sergeant-Major J.A. 
Hogarth 

— FIELD COOKHOUSE. Lieut.Colonel Edgar 

& 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 
October 1942 

THE FLANK-GUARD ACTION AT AUDREGNIES. Part II. 
Major A.F. Becke 

THE ANTI-TANK SUBALTERN. By An Anti-Tank Regi- 
mental Commander 

SoME ASPECTS OF THE FIELD ARTILLERY PROBLEM 
WHEN SUPPORTING INFANTRY TANKS. By “Sarkie”’ 

TANK ALERT. By “Sarkie” 

THE ADVANCE AND ATTACK OF GERMAN ARMOURED 
FORMATIONS IN LIBYA, 1941-42. Colonel H.B. Latham 


JOURNAL OF 
ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
(Great Britain) 
August 1942 


MODERN NAVAL DEVELOPMENTS. Maurice Prendergast 
SoME DocTRINEs FOR WAR. Major C.A. Swetenham, 


R.E. 

THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A FIGHTER PILOT. By Wing 
Commander J.O.W. Oliver, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Tue ALASKA HicHway. E.R. Yarham 

TECHNICAL PLANNING IN War. Brigadier H.M. Hor- 
dern, O.B.E. 

THE WOTK OF THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 
IN THE WAR (LEcTURE). Air Commandant K.J. 
Trefusis Forbes, C.B.E. 

JAPAN’S MERCHANT SHIPPING. E. Speyer 

Some Factors AFFECTING MILITARY MORALE. Major 
Frederic Evans, M.B.E. 

FIGHTING RACES OF THE GULF OF ADEN. Major the 

nm. R.A.B. Hamilton 


JOURNAL OF THE 
UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 
(Great Britain — India) 
April 1942 
THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN RELATION TO 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE DEFENCE SERVICES. By 
“Gunner” 
STRUMA VALLEy 1919 
DEFENCE AND DISPERSION. ByjB.O.W. Arrow 


MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
September 1942 
THE JAPANESE ARMY. Lieut.Colonel Paul W. Thomp- 


son 

THE FUTURE OF THE DEFENSE BATTALION. Captain 
R.D. Heinl, Jr. 

RESUME OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE SECOND AMERICAN 
DIVISION IN CHAMPAGNE, FROM OCTOBER 2 TO 9, 1918. 
Lieut.General John A. Lejeune 

—— Post PROCEDURE. Major Robert E. Cush- 
man 

THE Best Way TO USE THE EYEs AT NIGHT. 
Science Service 

AN ANTIAIRCRAFT IMPROVISED MOUNT FOR THE B.A.R. 
By a Staff Correspondent 


From 


MEMORIAL DEL ESTADO MAYOR 
(Colombia) 
July-August 1942 
TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF COMBINED ARMS. 
{Empleo tactico de las armas combinades. | 
Henri Panchaud 

THE BATTERY OFFICER. 
(El oficial de bateria.} Captain H.P. Solano 


AVIATION, THE COMPLEMENT OF OTHER ARMS. 

{La aviacién complemento de las demas armas.] Cap- 
tain P.M. Guillermo 

METHODS OF NIGHT FIRING FOR OUR INFANTRY AND 
CAVALRY WEAPONS. 

(Procedimientos de tiro durante la noche para las armas 
de nuestra infanteria y caballeria.) Captain R.P. 
Gabriel 

DoctTRINE REGARDING THE EMPLOYMENT OF MECHAN- 
ICAL IMPLEMENTS OF WAR; EVOLUTION FROM 1917 
TO 1940. 

[Doctrina sobre el empleo de los ingenios mecanicos; 
Evolucién desde 1917 hasta 1940.) 

THE WAR IN RussIA, 

(La guerra de Rusia.]} 

Various FoRMS OF COMBAT. 

[Diversas formas de combate.] (Continuation) 

ARMORED UNITS, ARMAMENT, ORGANIZATION AND CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS. 

(Unidades blindadas, armamento, organizacién y car- 
acteristicas.] 


General 


MILITARWISSENSCHAFTLICHE 
MITTEILUNGEN (Austria) 
May 1942 


ENGLAND’s MENTAL ATTITUDE IN THE PRESENT WAR. 
{Englands geistige Einstellung zum _ gegenwirtigen 
Krieg.] Lieutenant-Field Marshal Pflug 


THE TRANS-SAHARA (MEDITERRANEAN-NIGER) RAIL- 


WAY. 
[Die Transsahara — (Mittelmeer-Niger) Bahn.] Major 
Prokopf 











MILITARY AFFAIRS 
Journal of the American Military Institute 
Summer 1942 
RECORDS ADMINISTRATION AND THE WAR. Emmett J. 

Leahy 


MILITARY ENGINEER 
September 1942 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHILE. W.A. Austin, Jr. and J. 
Escobar 
Maps Must BE MADE BY THE MILLIONS. Major John 
H. Donoghue 
ENGINEER TRAINING AT CAMP CHAFFEE. Lieutenant 
Henry E. Haltom and Lieutenant Harry C. Prince 
THE TRAFFIC JAM AT AvocourT. Colonel Elbridge 


olby 
ANCIENT ROMAN Camps. Major John P. McWhorter 
THE ENGINEERS’ SONG. By Don Brown 


October 1942 
——— CONSTRUCTION IN War. Lieut.Colonel H.W. 
c , Jr. 
U.S. AIRPLANE PERFORMANCE. Lieut.General Henry 


5 no. 

a taal SPARRING PARTNER? Captain Robert B. 
1gg 

THE ALCAN HicgHway. Colonel Albert L. Lane 


November 1942 
CAMOUFLAGE FOR COMBAT. Meldon Mitchell 
A NEw WarFARE Optics. Jack De Ment 
THE STRATEGIC ROUTE TO ALASKA. Major Shelby A. 
MeMillion 


MILITARY SURGEON 
September 1942 

PLAN FOR THE CARE OF SURGICAL CASUALTIES IN THE 
ARMORED DivisION. Lieut.Colonel Howard C. Eddy 

THE Doctor IN War. Colonel Leon A. Fox 

KEEPING MEN wITH PsycuIATRIC RECORDS OUT OF 
THE ARMY. Lieut.Colonel Amos R. Koontz 

MALINGERING IN MILITARY OPHTHALMOLOGY. Captain 
H. Saul Sugar 

October 1942 

THE MEDICAL SOLDIER AND THE INFANTRYMAN. Colo- 
nel Edgar Erskine Hume 

THE OUTBREAK OF JAUNDICE IN THE ARMY 

DRIVERS APTITUDE TESTS OF THE THIRD ARMORED 
Division. Major Weley G. Reid 

— THE NATION’s MAN Power. Helen S. Wil- 
ar 

CONTACT — REPORTING IN VENEREAL DISEASE CON- 
TROL— A FUNCTION OF THE MEDICAL OFFICER. Lieut. 
Frank W. Reynolds, U.S. Navy Reserve 

CasES REJECTED FOR ARMY SERVICE ON THE BASIS OF 
CHEST FILMs ALONE. Lieut.Colonel Amos R. Koontz 

A PRELIMINARY StuDY USING A SHORT OBJECTIVE 
MEASURE FOR DETERMINING MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
IN SELECTIVE SERVICE REGISTRANTS. Major Frank 
K. Koenig, and Private John Smith 

EXPERIENCES IN MILITARY PsyCHIATRY. Major Frank 
P. Pignataro 


MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT (GERMANY) 
22 May 1942 
FALKENHAYN “IN A NuT SHELL.” 
[Falkenhayn “‘in nuce.”] Lieutenant Colonel Obkircher 
THE UNITED STATES IN SEARCH OF THE STRATEGIC 
STRONG POINT. 
(USA auf der Suche nach dem strategischen Schwer- 
punkt.] Ris Petersen 
War FINANCING A LA Soviet Russi. 
[Kriegsfinanzierung, auf sowjetrussisch.] Dr. 
Fleischer 
INDUSTRY AS AN INSTRUMENT OF WAR. 
~ ae als Kriegswaffe.] Dr. Hans Sigfried 
eber 


Adolf 


29 May 1942 

GERMAN SOLDIERV: THE DEFENSE OPERATIONS AT THE 
BEND OF THE YELNYA. 

Deutsches Soldatentum: Der Abwehrkampf im Jeln- 
jabogen.] Dr. Will Richter 

FRENCH VIEWS OF GERMAN METHODS OF OPERATIONS 
IN THE POLISH CAMPAIGN OF 1939. 

[Franziésische Betrachtungen iiber die deutsche Kampfs- 
weise im Polnischen Feldzuge, 1939.] 

THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF MADAGASCAR. 

[Die seestrategische Bedeutung Madagaskars.] Capt. 
von Waldeyer-Hartz.]} 

NEw ZEALAND. 

[Neuseeland.] Dr. Hans Oehmen. 


5 June 1942 
CHANGES IN THE MILITARY VALUE OF CERTAIN GEO- 
GRAPHICAL LOCATIONS. 
[Wehrgeographische Unwertungen.] General Mundt 
SUGGESTIONS AND HINTS FOR COMBAT SERVICE IN THE 
CASE OF THE ARMY CONSTRUCTION TROOPS. 
[Angregungen und Winke fiir den Gefechtsdienst der 
Heeresbautruppen.] General Klingbeil 


12 June 1942 


THE LIGHT, MECHANIZED, FRENCH DIVISIONS ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. 

[Die franzésischen leichten mechanisierten Divisionen 
an <a Westfront.] Colonel Gau 


indien.} Dr. Hans Oehmen 
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31 July 1942 

GERMAN SOLDIERY: ARMORED SCOUTING DETACHMENT 
— ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. ; 

[Deutsches Soldatentum: Panzerspihtrupp — immer 
vorn.] Sergeant Horst Romeike 

PROPAGANDA AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 

[Die Propaganda als Kriegsmittel.] 
retired 

LiGHT FRENCH CAVALRY DIVISIONS ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT. 

[Die franzisischen leichten Kavalleriedivisionen an der 
Westfront.] Colonel Gaul 

ALASKA AND THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 

[Alaska und die Aléuten.] Dr. Hans Oehmen 


28 August 1942 
GERMAN SOLDIERY: THE “BLACK Cat” Hunt. 
[Deutsches Soldatentum: Jagd auf die “Schwarze 
Katze.”’| 

THE GREAT SECRET. : 

[Das grosse Geheimnis.] Major-General Theiss 

On Wuat Dogs Success DEPEND IN RUSSIA? 

[Auf was kommt es in Russland an?] Captain Schott 


18 September 1942 

THE ARMY CONSTRUCTION TROOPS IN THE DEFENSE 
OPERATIONS OF THE WINTER FIGHTING OF 1941-1942. 

[Die Heeresbautruppen im Abwehrkampf der Winter- 
schlacht 1941/1942.] General Klingbeil 

THE ECONOMIC AND MILITARY POSITION OF THE ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN SUDAN. a 

{Die wirtschaftliche und wehrpolitische Stellung des 
englisch-igyptischen Sudan.] Dr. Hans Oehmen 

ATTACK LESSONS FROM THE EASTERN FRONT. LESSON 
No. 5 


War. 
General Ludwig, 


NO, 0. 
[Angriffsaufgaben aus dem Osten. Aufgabe No. 5] 


Cut OFF FROM THE OIL OF THE CAUCASUS. : 
[Vom Kaukasus-Oel abgeschnitten.] Dr. W. Flemmig 


25 September 1942 
GERMAN SOLDIERY: TANK ENGINEERS BARRICADE THE 


DESERT. ria - 
[Deutsches Soldatentum: Panzerpioniere sperren die 
Wiiste.] 
TANK GRENADIERS. ‘ 
{Panzergrenadiere.] Captain Schéne of the Tank School 
GERMAN TRAINING PLANES 
[Deutsche Schulfilugzeuge.] Hubert Zuerl 
ERIN (IRELAND). 
{Erie.] 
2 October 1942 
GERMAN SOLDIERY: THE BATTLE OF MALIN. Part I. 
{Deutsches Soldatentum: Kampf um Malin.] Captain 
A. Schlegel 
THE AFRICAN “BuRMA RoaD.” a : 
[Die afrikanische ““Burmastrasse.”] General Ludwig 
SELF-PROPELLED MOUNTS. 
[Selbstfahrlafetten.] Lieutenant Strangel 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF ENG- 
LAND. 
{Landwirtschaftliche und industrielle Entwicklung Eng- 
lands.] P. Ruprecht 


9 October 1942 

GERMAN SOLDIERY: THE BATTLE OF MALIN. Part II. 

{Deutsches Soldatentum: Kampf um Malin.] Captain 
A. Schlegel 

AT Wak ON INTERIOR LINEs. Part I. 

{Im Kampf auf der inneren Linie.] Major O. Lehman 

THE CAUCASUS. 

(Der Kaukasus.] General P. Hasse 

Wuat History Has TO SAY WITH REGARD TO PRISON- 
ERS OF WAR. - 

(Geschichtliches zur Kriegsgefangenenfrage.] 
Obkircher 


Colonel 


NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 
September 1942 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE AND THE Navy. Lieut. Commander 
Preston S. Lincoln 

MACHINE GuNs — Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. Har- 
rison P. Martin . 

AVIATION MEDICINE. Lieut. Commander Christopher 
C. Shaw 

TABLES OF COMPUTED STAR ALTITUDES AND TRUE 
AzimuTHs. Lieutenant C.H. Hutchings 


October 1942 
Arr SupPLY — A REQUISITE OF TRUE AIR Power. Lieu- 
tenant J. Raymond Dyer ; 
THE SPRINGFIELD RIFLE. Harrison P. Martin 
GERMAN SUBMARINE ACTION IN WORLD WaR I. Lieut. 
Commander Robert H. Barnes 


November 1942 
BOATS OF THE JAPANESE LANDING Force. Lieut.Com- 
mander R.C.D. Hunt, Jr. 
THE SUBTERRANEAN RIVER OF PALAWAN, PHILIPPINE 
IsLANDS. Lieut.Commander T.C. Parker 
TorPEDO-BoaT CARRIERS. Professor A.E. Sokol 


ORDNANCE SERGEANT 
July 1942 
ADMINISTRATION. Conducted by: Lieutenant J.E. 
Dempsey 
August 1942 
FrrE CONTROL INSTRUMENTS AND SIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 
Lieutenant Joseph F. Kennelly 
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MILITARY REVIEW 


September 1942 
ORDNANCE SERVICE IN THE FIELD 
ORDNANCE SERVICE IN THE THEATER OF OPERATIONS 
ORDNANCE SERVICE IN THE ARMY 
ORDNANCE SERVICE IN THE CORPS 
ORDNANCE SERVICE IN THE DIVISION 
ORDNANCE SERVICE AT A BASE COMMAND 
— LIGHT MACHINE GUN. Lieutenant M.F. Med- 
in 
DIE PANZERTRUPPE (Germany) 
May 1942 
Our EXPERIENCE IN THE EASTERN CAMPAIGN. 
[Was wir erlebten.] 
A YEAR AGO IN THE BALKANS. 
[Vor einem Jahr auf dem Balkan.] 
THE COUNTER-MEANS. 
[Das Gegenmittel.] 
How Dogs ONE BECOME A DRIVING INSTRUCTOR? 
(Wie wird man Fahrlehrer?) 
PRELIMINARY FIRING TRAINING FOR 37-MM AND 38-MM 
ANTITANK CANNON. (Final installment) 
[Schiessvorschule fiir Pak 37 und Pak 38 (Fortsetzung 
und Schluss).] 
A SPECIAL RUSSIAN SLED. 
{Ein Russischer Sonderschlitten.] 


July 1942 

OurR EXPERIENCES. 

(Was wir erlebten.] 

Two YEARS AGO ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

[Vor Zwei Jahren im Westen.] 

THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE ARRANGEMENT OF COMBAT 
EXERCISES FOR AN AT PLATOON. 

{Gedanken iiber die Anlage von Gefechtsiibungen fiir 
einen Panzerjaegerzug.] 

THE SUPPLY SERGEANT OF MOTORIZED UNITs. 

{Der Schirrmeister (K).] 

NIGHT ATTEMPT AT A BREAK-THROUGH AT VJAZMA. 

(Nachtlicher Ausbruchsversuch bei Vjasma.] 


September 1942 

OuR EXPERIENCES DURING THE Past YEAR ON THE 
EASTERN FRONT. THE First Day OF THE BATTLE 
ALONG THE DONEZz. 

(Schlacht am Donez.]} 

A YEAR AGO IN THE BALKANS. 

(Vor einem Jahr auf dem Balkan.] 

Two YEARS AGO ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

[Vor zwei Jahren im Westen.] 

TANKS, ANTI-TANK FORMATIONS AND Fast TROOPS. 

(Panzer, Panzerjager, und schnelle Truppen.] 


PIONIERE (Germany) 
Issue No. 1 1942 

ENGAGEMENTS OF ENGINEERS DURING THE YEAR 1941. 
{Kampf der Pioniere im Kriegsjahr 1941.] Lieut- 

Colonel Dr. Roszmann 
ENGINEERS IN THE WINTER CAMPAIGN. 
(Pioniere im Winterkrieg.] 
Any Way! 
{Irgendwie!] Lieutenant Driick 
A Heavy AA Gun Is FERRIED ACROss. 
(Schwere Flak wird iibergesetzt.] Major Haussmann 


QUARTERMASTER REVIEW 
September-October 1942 

THE TRAINING DIVISION OF THE QUARTERMASTER 
Corps. Lieutenant O.E. Ragonnet 

——— AT A REMOUNT Deport. Captain Charles B. 

eam 

TRAFFIC SAFETY EDUCATION. W.A. Huggins 

CIVILIAN TRAINING IN THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
Colonel E.G. Mathews 

MARRIAGE OF THE TRUCK AND TANK. Colonel Brainerd 
Taylor 

THE TRAINING PROGRAM. Lieutenant Carl H. Overby 

THE TRAINING COURSE FOR MOTORCYCLISTs, FORT 
WARREN, WYOMING. Corporal Seymour H. Miller 

PROBLEMS FACING THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS IN FEED- 
ING THE ARMY. Lieut.Colonel William Sandow, Jr. 

IMPROVING ARMY MEsSEs. Major Earle D. Brown 

THE ROLE OF Foop TECHNOLOGY TODAY AND ToMmorR- 
Row. Colonel Paul Logan 

Soviet WINTER MAINTENANCE OF MoToR TRANSPOR- 
TATION. T. Varshavski 

TRAINING INSTRUCTORS AND TECHNICIANS FOR THE 
QUARTERMASTER Corps. Lieutenant O.E. Ragonnet 


REVISTA MILITAR (Argentina) 
June 1942 

SOMETHING WITH REGARD TO MOTORIZED TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 

{Algo sobre transportes motorizados.] J.E. Vacca 

GROUND SERVICES OF MILITARY AVIATION. 

[Servicios terrestres de la aviacién militar.] Major R.F. 
Olmedo 

COMMENTS ON THE CROSSINGS OF LARGE STREAMS. 

[Comentarios sobre franqueo de grandes cursos de 
agua.) Major F.I. Schauman 

ANTI-GAS DEFENSE INSTRUCTION FOR THE TROOPS. 

{La instruccién de defensa antigas de la tropa.] Major 
E.I.0. Tissera 

Wuat Is MEANT, PROPERLY SPEAKING, BY WAR SuR™ 
GERY? 

[Qué se entiende propiamente por cirugia de guerra?] 
Brigade Surgeon, Dr. P. Barbieri 





ARTILLERY PATROLS. . 

{Patrullas de artilleria.] Captain J.E. Atencio 

THE TRENCH MORTAR, AND ITS EMPLOYMENT BY THE 
CAVALRY. 

{El mortero y su empleo por la caballeria.] Lieutenant 
A.O. Pfeister 


July 1942 


REMARKS REGARDING THE EMPLOYMENT OF RAPIDLY 
CONSTRUCTED BRIDGEs, IN ATTACKS ACROSS STREAMS. 

{Comentarios sobre el empleo de los puentes rapidos en 
los ataques a través de cursos de agua.] Major Fran- 
cisco I. Schauman 

MEASUREMENT OF THE VELOCITY OF STREAMS OF WATER, 
BotH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL FOR THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF RATES OF FLow. 

[Medicién de velocidades en cursos de agua naturales y 
artificiales para el calculo de caudales.] Lieutenant 
E. Demaria 





REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE (Switzerland) 
August 1942 
MAN AND THE MACHINE IN MODERN WARFARE. 
{L’homme et la machine dans la guerre moderne.] Mau- 
rice Bagnes 
TACTICAL IDEAS OF THE FRENCH HIGH COMMAND (1939- 


[Idees de manoeuvre du haut commandement francais 
(1939-40.] Captain E. Bauer 


ROYAL AIR FORCE QUARTERLY 

(Great Britain) 
September 1942 

EMPIRE STRATEGY. By R.E.O. 

15TH AuGusT, 1940. By a Pilot Who Took Part 

BUSH-LORE FOR AIRMEN. By Frank W. Lane 

GREEK INTERLUDE 

NATURE’S GLIDERS AND DIVE-BOMBERS. Clifford W. 

Greatorex, F.Z.S. 
AIR TRANSPORT AUXILIARY. By G.W.W. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS JOURNAL (Great Britain) 
September 1942 

SELECTION TESTING OF RECRUITS, OR FROM COUPON TO 
QUARTERMASTER. Major P. Hunter Gordon 

Camp SANITATION: MODERN PRACTICE IN THE TREAT- 
MENT AND DISPOSAL OF SULLAGE WATER. Major 
Henry H. Clay 

TRANSPORTATION IN WAR. By The Late Brigadier- 
General Sir Valentine Murray 

CaNaDA’s WAR Errort. (Reprinted from The Daily 
Colonist, Victoria B.C., of June 7th, 1942) 

COLLABORATION BETWEEN MILITARY AND CIVILIAN 
ENGINEERS. Major-General A.E. Davidson 

Corps OF ROYAL ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERS. Major D.R. Johnson 


THE TANK (Great Britain) 
October 1942 
TANK BATTLES IN INHABITED PLACEs. Colonel I. Ziberov 


DIE WEHRMACHT 
16 September 1942 
TANK GRENADIERS. ASSAULT TROOPS OF THE ARMORED 
DIVISIONS. 
[Panzergrenadiere. 
en.] 
THE “JUBILEE” OPERATION. THE BALANCE SHEET OF 
AN INVASION ATTEMPT. (DIEPPE). 
{Jubilium. Bilanz eines Invasions-Unternehmens.] 
FROM TRIMI TO Ecypt. THE ROUTE FOLLOWED BY A 
CoMBAT GROUP. 
{Von Trimi nach Aegypten. Der Weg einer Kampf- 
gruppe.] 


Sturmtruppen der Panzerdivision- 


WEHRTECHNISCHE MONATSHEFTE (Germany) 
May 1942 

INTEROCEANIC POINTS OF STRATEGY. 

[Interozeanische Machtpositiones.] 

THE Port OF MURMANSK. 

{Der Hafen von Murmansk.] 


WISSEN UND WEHR (Germany) 
May 1942 

THE GERMAN WAR AGAINST ENCIRCLEMENT. 
{Der Deutsche Krieg gegen die Einkreisung.] General 

Liebmann 

This is the German expression commonly used to 
denote their view of this war. They claim they are 
fighting against the encirclement of Germany, and the 
term encirclement is used here in its broadest sense with- 
out any tactical implications. 


August 1942 
CHANGES IN THE NEWS SERVICE. 
{Wandlungen der Kriegsberichterstattung.] H.L. Zankl 
INDONESIANS IN THE GREAT EASTERN ASIATIC AREA. 


{Indonesien im ostasiatischen Grossraum.] Johannes 
Wiitschke 














General 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 
October 1942 


JURISDICTION OVER FRIENDLY FOREIGN ARMED FORCEs. 
Archibald King 

MILITARY REPRISALS AND THE SANCTIONS OF THE LAws 
oF War, Etc. Ellery C. Stowell 

A CASE OF INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY DURING 
MARTIAL RULE. Robert R. Wilson 

“FRIENDLY ALIENS.” Clyde Eagleton 


AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE 
August 1942 
KEEP THE SOLDIER ON His ToEs. A Owen Penney 


September 1942 
KINDERGARTEN FOR COLONELS. Temple Fielding 


October 1942 
To FIGHT FOR THE HEIGHTS. Edwin Muller 
COME AND GET It. Howard Stephenson 
November 1942 
Docs or War. Frank J. Taylor 


AMERICAN MERCURY 
September 1942 
BRITAIN’s CIVIL DEFENSE LESSONS FOR AMERICA. S.L. 
Solon 
October 1942 


Test Pitots. Le: is Marshall Thompson 
THE “DEFERRED’’ BALKAN WAR. Edward J. Bing 
WE'LL BoB BY DAYLIGHT. Colonel Hugh J. Knerr 


December 1942 


GERMANY CAN BE BEATEN IN 1948. William Bradford 
Huie 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
September 1942 
THE NEGRO IN THE ARMY TODAY. William H. Hastie 


THE ATLANTIC 
August 1942 
DENMARK’S RESISTANCE. Signe Toksvig 


October 1942 
FROM A FLYING TIGER. J. Gilpin Bright 


November 1942 


AMBULANCE AT BIR HACHEIM. Arthur Mills Stratton 
HITLER’s SECOND FRONT. T.H. Thomas 


COLLIER’S 
29 August 1942 
THERE ARE NO SUBMARINES IN THE AIR. Colonel Royal 
B. Lord 

5 September 1942 
SLow DEATH IN A JAP CAGE. M.C. Ford 
SHE’s IN THE ARMY Now. Octavus Roy Cohen 
CONVERSATION OVER KOBE. Gene Casey 
I TasTE REVENGE. Sergeant Wladislas Leny 

12 September 1942 
Boat Trip TO DIEPPE. Quentin Reynolds 
TANK STOPPERS. Gurney Williams 

19 September 1942 
Boat Trip TO DIEPPE. Quentin Reynolds 
THE MADAGASCAR MUDDLE. Frank Gervasi 

26 September 1942 
THE TRUTH ABOUT POISON Gas. Leonard Milliman 
THat’s How FLierS ARE FounbD. Devon Francis 
ToKyYO NIGHTMARE. Robert Bellaire 

10 October 1942 

THE LapDy’s A SOLDIER. Octavus Roy Cohen 


17 October 1942 
J.D. Ratcliff 


31 October 1942 


THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. Representative Carl 
Vinson 


HEALTH SPIEs. 


14 November 1942 
THEY FLOAT THROUGH THE AIR. Quentin Reynolds 
SILENT FERRIES. Robert McCormick 

21 November 1942 
RoMMEL MEEtTs A.A.F. Frank Gervasi 


28 November 1942 
BETTER MEN IN BETTER TANKS. J.D. Ratcliff 


COSMOPOLITAN 
September 1942 
LAND-BASED AVIATION WILL WIN THE WAR Major- 
Alexander P. de Seversky 
SHOOTING FISH IN A BARREL. Major Alfred F. Kalberer, 
and Major Paul Davis and Major John H. Payne 
or -e vs. JAPS IN JAVA. By a Dutch Correspon- 
en 
Ir WE Cross THE CHANNEL? Pierre J. Huss 
BATAAN CALLING. Frank Hewlett 


October 1942 


WE NEED BETTER PLANES—BETTER PLANNING! Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky 


December 1942 
THE STRATEGY BEHIND THE STRUGGLE FOR BASES. 
Major Alexander P. de Seversky 
NINE-DAY MIRACLE IN ERITREA. Leon Kay 
U.S. SuBs Go INTO ACTION IN THE PAciFic. Donald E. 
Keyhoe 
Last MAN OFF BATAAN. Colonel Carlos P. Romulo 


CURRENT HISTORY 
August 1942 


THE SECRET OF SOVIET STRENGTH. 
Stuart 


Charles Edward 


September 1942 
THE PrussIAN MILITARIST. Robert Ergang 


October 1942 
THE Cost OF GERMAN VicToRY. Sidney B. Fay 


FORTUNE 
August 1942 
Part I 


October 1942 
Part II 


BUSINESS AT WAR. 


BUSINESS AT WAR. 

UNIFIED COMMAND 
CHERADAME’S PLAN 
THE Harp Facts oF AIR CARGO 
LEND-LEASE TO DATE 


November 1942 


BUSINESS AT WAR. Part III 
THE MIDDLE East 

WHO'LL BE DRAFTED WHEN? 
BRAZIL: THE NEW ALLY 
THE TANK KILLERS 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 
October 1942 


Our BATTLE AGAINST THE SUBMARINES. Lieutenant 
Lawrence Thompson 


November 1942 
Don’t FORGET THE DiRIGIBLE! C. Lester Walker 
THE PoLarR ROUTE TO Victory. Earl Parker Hanson 
JOURNAL OF MODERN HISTORY 


September 1942 
ones Far EASTERN POLICY IN THE MAKING. David 
. Crist 


LIBERTY 
19 September 1942 
I FIGHT WITH THE COMMANDOs. By one of them 


10 October 1942 
I WAs A PRISONER OF THE JAPS. Part I. Wenzell Brown 


17 October 1942 
I WAs A PRISONER OF THE JAPS. Part II. Wenzell Brown 


24 October 1942 
THE MASTER SPY OF THEM ALL. Thomas M. Johnson 
I Was A PRISONER OF THE JAPS. Part III. Wenzell 
Brown 
31 October 1942 


I foe A PRISONER OF THE JAPS. Conclusion. Wenzell 
rown 
SABOTAGE IN THE U.S.A. Part I. Alan Hynd 


7 November 1942 
JAPANESE CLOSE-UP. William S. Munday 
SABOTAGE IN THE U.S.A. Part II. Alan Hynd 


14 November 1942 
Arr Power Is Not EnouGH! 
SABOTAGE IN THE U.S.A. Part III. Alan Hynd 


21 November 1942 


THEY FIGHT WITH FILM. Robert T. Furman, Jr. 
RouGH STUFF? — THE YANKS ARE Tops! Allen May ° 
SABOTAGE IN THE U.S.A. Part IV. Alan Hynd 


LIFE 


3 August 1942 


Maps. GLOBAL WAR TEACHES GLOBAL CARTOGRAPHY 
TRANSPORT PLANES 


10 August 1942 
War Docs 


CATALOG OF SELECTED PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


17 August 1942 
How To BE A GUERRILLA 


31 August 1942 


STREET FIGHTING IN DiEPPE. Wallace Reyburn 
TORPEDO SQUADRON 8. Sidney L. James 


7 September 1942 
AMERICAN FIGHTERS UNDER PREss FIRE 
GERMAN TIDE Laps AT CAUCASUS WALL 
THE WAACS 
War GLIDERS 

14 September 1942 
SOLOMON ISLANDs SPOILS 
AMERICAN PLANES BOMB CONTINENT 
THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 
GREAT LAKES STEAMER Is Now NAvy CARRIER 
ARMY CHAPLAIN 


28 September 1942 
U.S. FIGHTING MEN IN ALASKA 
AERIAL NAVIGATION 
HEAVY BOMBERS 


5 October 1942 


RED ARMY FIGHTS FOR MOTHER RussIA 
BATTLE ACTION IN SOLOMONS 
ARMIES THAT WIN. David Cort 


19 October 1942 


U.S. HIGH-ALTITUDE BOMBERS HiT NAzis 
U.S.S. “CHARGER” 


26 October 1942 
TANK DESTROYERS 


2 Novembe:: 1942 
Navy DIVE BOMBING 


9 November 1942 


GENERAL “IKE” EISENHOWER. Lincoln Barnett 
THE ZERO. Richard Wilcox 
MOUNTAIN TROOPS 


23 November 1942 
THE BATTLE OF THE RIVER. John Hersey 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
September 1942 
CHINA OPENS HER WILD WEST. Owen Lattimore 


October 1942 
hee pag IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. Frederick Sim- 
pic 
REHEARSAL AT DIEPPE. W. Robert Moore 
LIFE ON THE HaAwall “FRONT.” Lieutenant Frederick 
Simpich, Jr. 
November 1942 
QM, THE FIGHTING STOREKEEPER. Frederick Simpich 
WINGED WorDs — NEW WEAPONS OF War. F. Bar- 
rows Colton 
December 1942 
RIDDLE OF THE ALEUTIANS. Isobel Wylie Hutchison 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
September 1942 
SQUARE MEALS IN SHIRT POCKETS. Fred DeArmond 


October 1942 
THE ComMBAT TEAMS OF INDUSTRY — “‘FALL IN” 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 

21 September 1942 

WAR AND PEACE IN AMERICAN History. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger 

28 September 1942 
MANPOWER AND THE UNIONS 
WILL JAPAN ATTACK RussIA? Victor A. Yakhontoff 

12 October 1942 

How Russia Ficuts. A. Yugow 


19 October 1942 
GERMANY: THE FouRTH FRONT. Guenter Reimann 
ILLITERACY AND THE MANPOWER CRIsIS. William F. 
Russell 
2 November 1942 
THE Way TO BEAT REPRISALS (on Prisoners of War) 


23 November 1942 
How AFRICA CHANGES THE WAR. Max Werner 


NEWSWEEK 


7 September 1942 

First THREE ROUNDs TO AXIS, BUT NOW THE FOURTH 
YEAR Dawns. Harry F. Kern 

How THE Nazis Do Ir: SCHWERPUNKT AND AUFROLLEN 
FOR BREAK-THROUGH, KEIL AND KESSEL FOR THE 
Mop-up 

Some MILITARY LESSONS FROM THREE YEARS OF WAR. 
Major General Stephen O. Fuqua 
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14 September 1942 
Miuitary Lessons SINCE 1939. Chapter II. 
General Stephen O. Fuqua 
21 September 1942 
INFANTRYMAN, 1942 STYLE: BRITISH TRAINING CoM- 
BINES NEw TACTICS AND MODERN WEAPONS 
5 October 1942 
THE ROLE OF THE TANK IN THE FOURTH YEAR OF 
War. Major General Stephen O. Fuqua 
19 October 1942 
Wuat MAKES THE U.S. FORTRESSES AND LIBERATORS 
First RATE FIGHTING PLANES AS WELL AS BOMBERS 
26 October 1942 
GREATEST WAR GAMES 


9 November 1942 


Wuat MAKES THE GERMAN U-BOAT SO FORMIDABLE 
A FOE? 


Major 


THE POINTER 
25 September 1942 
ARMORED ARMIES 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
This magazine contains many references to books and 
articles on the psychological aspects of the war in its 
many phases. The various titles are too numerous to 
mention here. 


READER’S DIGEST 
September 1942 
THEY WERE EXPENDABLE. By W.L. White 
CAN THE RAF Keep It Up? Allan A. Michie 
ENGLAND’s “GLORY Boys” WHO DEACTIVATE Boss. 
Esquire 
TEACHING OFFICERS TO HANDLE MEN. American Legion 
THE BLIMP — ALL-AMERICAN SUB-FIGHTER. Fletcher 
Pratt 
THE RUSSIAN BATTLEFRONT. Life 
Wuy CaANn’t Our AIRMEN HAVE FIGHTER PLANES AS 
Goop AS THE JAPS’ AND GERMANS’? N.Y. World- 


Telegram ; 
“Gert ROMMEL, DEAD OR ALIVE!” Retreat to Victory 


November 1942 


HITLER’S VULNERABLE SPoT— RAILROADS. Allan A. 
Michie 
I Was A PRISONER OF THE JAPANESE. J.B. Powell 


ROUND TABLE (Great Britain) 
September 1942 


THREE YEARS OF WAR 

PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION 

THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR. XII 
INDIA — WAR AND ‘POLITICS 
AMERICA AT WAR 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
8 August 1942 
SPrEs ON HicH. William D. Bayles 


MILITARY REVIEW 


29 August 1942 
How Our Forces WILL MEET INVASION. 
Drummond and Glen Perry 
5 September 1942 
SOLDIERS ON LEASHES. Josef Irsaels, II 
12 September 1942 
FLYING BOXCARS FOR A GLOBAL WAR. David G. Wittels 


19 September 1942 


THE NEw MP. Don Wharton 
THE BLOODIEST FRONT IN History. Frederick C. Oechs- 
ner 


Roscoe 


26 September 1942 
How Your News Is CENSORED. Robert Humphreys 


10 October 1942 
AMPHIBIOUS WAR AGAINST JAPAN. Adm. Thomas C. 
Hart 
31 October 1942 
WE CzecHs ARE BEATING THE Nazis. Rudolf Kotmel 


7 November 1942 


CANADA’s TOUGHEST. Charles Rawlings 
Our NEw LAND AND AIR ROUTE TO ALASKA. V.H. 
Jorgensen, Jr. 


14 November 1942 
CAN THE BIG FELLOWS FINISH GERMANY? Forrest Davis 


SCIENCE DIGEST 
September 1942 


an! tren TO WIN War? Condensed from Trade 

inds. 

—— AND HUNTED, FIVE MILEs Up. Wendell Pen- 
eton 

DeptH Bos vs. U-Boat. John Harwood-Jones 

Facts ABOUT THE FoGGy ALEUTIANS 


October 1942 
TRAINING THE DoGs OF WAR. Dickson Hartwell 


November 1942 
SECRET SERVICE OF THE AIR. Air Vice Marshal Charles 
E.H. Medhurst 
CATAPULTS FOR RAIDS ON JAPAN? Leonard Engel 
How To UsE Your EyEs AT NiGHT. Marjorie Van de 
Water 
December 1942 


a ~ TRUTH ABOUT NIGHT-FIGHTERS. John R.D. Bra- 
am 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

September 1942 
Arr Rarp SHELTERS. A.D. Rathbone, IV 
BUCKETs OF BLoop. Howard C. Forst 

October 1942 

SLENDER, SPEEDY, SCRAPPY. Walton L. Robinson 
PARACHUTE BOAT 
Jap ENGINES 

November 1942 


*‘DOWN-UNDER’ SHIPS OF THE NAVy. Walton L. Robin- 
son 





TIME 
7 September 1942 
Forty Hours ON MAKIN 


THE TIMES (LONDON) WEEKLY EDITION 
28 October 1942 


MiuitarRy GENIUS. STRATEGY AND TACTICS THROUGH 
THE AGEs. General Sir Archibald Wavell 


UNITED STATES NEWS 
4 September 1942 
THE COMING THIRD FRONT: STRUGGLE FOR MIDDLB 


AST 
How U.S. SOLDIERS FARE AT OUR FAR-FLUNG Posts 
U.S. HEAvy BoMBERS MEET TEST OF COMBAT 
BRAZIL’s VITAL AID TO ALLIES 


25 September 1942 
RUSSIAN SETBACK: IMPACT ON U.S. 
TURN IN BATTLE OF Paciric: Navy Hits Its StRIpB 


2 October 1942 


AMERICA’s SEPARATE WARS IN STRUGGLE FOR THE 
PACIFIC 
THE AIRPLANE AND THE BATTLESHIP. Rear Admiral 
.F. Rowcliff 


9 October 1942 


AFRICA’S WEST COAST: THE NEXT WARFRONT? 
THE PaciFic Air SCORE 


16 October 1942 


DANGERS IN CONTROVERSY OVER BATTLESHIP CON- 
STRUCTION. Rear Admiral Joseph K. Taussig 
TRUTH ABOUT OUR PLANES: THEIR RECORD IN BATTLE 


23 October 1942 
First SHOWDOWN IN PACIFIC 


30 October 1942 
AFRICA Is ALLIED BASE FOR NEw BLows AT AXIS 


20 November 1942 


‘BLITZKRIEG,’ AMERICAN STYLE: NEw ARMY PROVES 
Its THEORIES 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
15 August 1942 


MILITARY IMPLICATIONS OF GERMAN 
H.W. Weigert 


1 September 1942 
CarGO PLANEs. E.A. Locke, Jr. 
THE NEw STRATEGY — NATURE OF THIS WaR. Briga- 
dier General G.K. Bourne 
MANPOWER PROBLEMS AND THE WAR EFFORT. 
dier General Frank J. McSherry 


15 September 1942 


™ Last Hours IN Tokyo. The Honorable Joseph C. 
Trew 


GEOPOLITICS. 


Briga- 


15 October 1942 


MANPOWER AND THE SECOND FRONT. President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt 





Aero = Aeroplane (Great Britain) 

AF News Let = Air Force News Letter 

A Med Bul = Army Medical Bulletin 

A Mot = Army Motors 

A Off = The Army Officer 

A Ord = Army Ordnance 

A Quar = Army Quarterly (Great Britain) 
Art Rund = Artilleristische Rundschau (Germany) 
Cav Jour = Cavalry Journal 

Chem War = Chemical Warfare Bulletin 
CA Jour = Coast Artillery Journal 

An Cos = An Cosantoir (Ireland) 

Defensa = Defensa (Mexico) 

Def Nac — A Defesa Nacional (Brazil) 
Deut Wr = Deutsche Wehr 

Ejercito = Ejercito (Spain) 

FA Jour — Field Artillery Journal 

Ftg Fore = Fighting Forces (Great Britain) 
Inf Jour = Infantry Journal 


sar, RAMC = Journal of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps (Great Britain) 


Jour R Art = Journal of the Royal Artillery (Great 
Britain) 

Jour RUSI = Journal of the Royal United Service In- 
stitution (Great Britain) 


Jour USII = Journal of the United Service Institu- 
tion of India (Great Britain — India) 


MC Gaz = Marine Corps Gazette 


Mem Estado Mayor = Memorial Del Estado Mayor 
(Colombia) 


Mil Mitt = Militirwissenschaftliche Mitteilungen 
(Austria) 


A 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


The scope of the Adjutant General’s Department. 
[See ‘Main Article’ Section] 


AERODROMES 


Protection against air-borne troops. [See “Foreign 
Military Digests’ Section] 


AFRICA 
we yey west gnats the next warfront? (U.S. News— 
ct 1 
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A German daylight patrol. [See “Main Article” Sec- 


tion] 
Jungle warfare. (CA Jour — Sep-Oct 1942) 
i (Sat Eve Post — 8 Aug 1942) 


Spies on high. 
The reconnaissance group. (Ejercito — Oct 1942) 


RECORDS 
Records administration and the war. 
Summer 1942) 
REMOUNT SERVICE 
Training at a remount depot. 
1942) 


(Mil Af — 


(QM Rev — Sep-Oct 


RIVER CROSSINGS 

A heavy sé gun is ferried across. 
No. 1 1942) 

A practical method for transporting pneumatic rafts. 
See “Foreign Military Digests” Section] 

Comments on the crossing of large streams. (Rev 
Mil — Jun 1942) 

German soldiery: a battle of Malin. (Mil Woch — 
2 Oct, 9 Oct 1942) 

Remarks regarding the employment of rapidly con- 


structed be | in attacks across streams. (Rev 
Mil — Jul 1 
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ROUTES COMMUNICATIONS 
Airways 
Brazil: The new ally. (Fortune — Nov 1942) 


Our new land and air route to Alaska. (Sat Eve Post 
— 7 Nov 1942) 


Bridges Bridging 
Remarks regarding the employment of rapidly con- 
structed bridges, in attacks across streams. (Rev 
Mil — Jul 1942) 


Highways Military Roads 

Alcan. (Inf Jour — Oct 1942) 

Forward on roads off the main route of the Army. 
[See “Foreign Military Digests’’ Section] 

Highway friction and motor marches. (Inf Jour — 
Nov 1942) 

Our new land and air route to Alaska. (Sat Eve Post 
— 7 Nov 1942) 

7 ao “Burma Road.” (Mil Woch — 2 Oct 
194 

The African military road. (Deut Wr — 2 Oct 1942) 

The Alaska highway. (Jour RUSI — Aug 1942) 

The Alaska highway. (Life — 14 Sep 1942) 

The strategic route to Alaska. (Mil Eng — Nov 1942) 


Railways 
Railroads in war. (Defensa — Aug 1942) 
Railroads in war role. (A Off — Aug 1942) 
The battle for the Peking-Hankow railway. 
Jour — Sep-Oct 1942) 
The matter of railway gauge. 


(Cav 
(Deut Wr — 28 Aug 


1942) 
The Trans-Sahara (Mediterranean-Niger) railway. 
(Mil Mitt — May 1942) 


RUSSIA 


How Russia fights. (New Rep — 12 Oct 1942) 

Russia’s far eastern policy in the making. (Jour Mod 
His — Sep 1942) 

The bloodiest front in history. (Sat Eve Post — 19 
Sep 1942) 

The port of Murmansk. (Wehr Mon — May 1942) 

War financing a la Soviet Russia. (Mil Woch — 22 
May 1942) 


RUSSIA (ARMY OF) 

A special Russian sled. (Panzer — May 1942) 

Battalion medical service during the Russian Cam- 
paign. (Ejercito — Sep 1942) 

Can the Russian war machine live through this year? 
(Deut Wr — 18 Sep 1942) 

Destruction of enemy front line by aviation. [See 
“Foreign Military Digests” Section] 

How the city of Yukhnov was captured. [See “For- 
eign Military Digests Section] 

~~ ay fights for Mother Russia. (Life —5 Oct 

me _ of the skies. (AF News Let — Aug-Sep 

Russian battlefront. (Reader’s Dig — Sep 1942) 

Russo-German war. (FA Jour — Sep, Oct, Nov 1942) 

Soviet snipers. (Inf Jour — Oct 1942) 

The battle between the Don and the Caucasus. (Deut 
Wr — 28 Aug 1942) 

The development of Soviet antitank defense. 
Jour — Nov 1942) 

The first battle with Russian heavy T-34 tanks. [See 
“Foreign Military Digests’ Section] 

The man who stopped Hitler. [See “Main Article” 
Section] 

The secret of Soviet strength. (Cur His — Aug 1942) 

= = in Russia. (Mem Estado Mayor — Jul-Aug 

4! 

Use of antiaircraft guns against tanks. (Cav Jour — 

Sep-Oct 1942) 


(FA 


S 


(Lib — 31 Oct, 7 Nov, 14 


SABOTAGE 
Sabotage in the U.S.A. 
Nov, 21 Nov 1942) 
SANITATION 
See Medical Service. 


SEA POWER 
Empire strategy. 


SECURITY 


Jungle warfare. (CA Jour — Sep-Oct 1942) 
Security. (An Cos — Aug 1942) 


SIGNAL SERVICE 
Bataan calling. (Cos — Sep 1942) 
Battery telephone lines on a German front. 
“Foreign Military Digests” Section] 
Military control of non-military signal communica- 
tions. [See “Main Article” Section] 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Brazil goes to war. (Life — 7 Sep 1942) 

Brazil: The new ally. (Fortune — Nov 1942) 
Brazil’s vital aid to allies. (U.S. News — 4 Sep 1942) 
Republic of Chile. (Mil Eng — Sep 1942) 


STATE GUARD 
Mission of State guard. 


SUPPLY 


Air freighters to win war? (Sci Dig — Sep 1942) 
Air supply. (Nav Inst Proc — Oct 1942) 
America at war. (Round Table — Sep 1942) 


(RAF Quar — Sep 1942) 


[See 


(A Off — Aug 1942) 
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MILITARY REVIEW 


(Ord 
(Round Table — Sep 1942) 


Ordnance service in the theater of operations, 
m Ser — Sep 1942) 
Tr hi oO! r aA 


tion 





QM, the fighting storekeeper. (Nat Geog — Nov 
1942) 


Russo-German war. (FA Jour — Oct 1942) 

The services of supply staff course. [See “Main Arti- 
cle” Section] 

The supply sergeant of motorized units. (Panzer — 
Jul 1942) 

Traffic jam at Avocourt. (Mil Eng — Sep 1942) 

Transport planes. (Life—3 Aug 1942) 

We need better planes — better planning! (Cos — 
Sep 1942) 


SURPRISE 
Jungle warfare. (CA Jour — Sep-Oct 1942) 
Security. (An Cos — Aug 1942) 

Some characteristics and limitations of air power. (An 
Cos — Sep 1942) 

SWEDEN 

The five-year plan, 1942-1947 for the development of 
Swedish defense. (Deut Wr — 21 Aug 1942) 

SWITZERLAND (ARMY OF) 

Swiss ideas on night combat. 


T 


OPERATIONS 
Defensive Combat 


A Polish sapper and miner company in action. [See 
“Foreign Military Digests” Section] 

Combat in inhabited places. (Def Nac — Aug 1942) 

Defence and dispersion. (Jour USII — Apr 1942) 

Engineering problems of defence. (An Cos — Aug 


[See “Main Arti- 


[See “Main 


(Inf Jour — Nov 1942) 


TACTICS 


Extrication from combat: retreat. 
cle” Section] 

German defense position in the East. 
Article” Section] 

German defense in encirclement. [See “Foreign Mili- 
tary Digests” Section] 

German defensive reinforcements. [See ‘Foreign 
Military Digests” Section] ‘ 
How our forces will meet invasion. (Sat Eve Post — 
29 Aug 1942) 

ns of Bataan. (Inf Jour — Oct 1942) 
Principles of modern defense. [See “Foreign Military 
Digests’’ Section] 
Protective measures for the soldier and the small unit. 
(Inf Jour — Nov 1942) 
Russian battlefront. (Reader’s Dig — Sep 1942) 
The armored forces. [See “Main Article” Section] 
The army construction troops in the defense opera- 
tions of the winter fighting of 1941-1942. (Mil- 
Woch — 18 Sep 2) 
= — of the defense battalion. (MC Gaz — Oct 
4 


(Round Table — Sep 1942) 


Offensive Combat 
Air power is not enough! (Lib — 14 Nov 1942) 
Attacking an enemy within field fortifications. [See 
“Foreign Military Digests’’ Section] 
‘Blitzkrieg’, American style: new army proves its 
theories. (U.S. News — 20 Nov 1942) 
> ad to Dieppe. (Collier’s — 12 Sep, 19 Sep 


Conversation over Kobe. (Collier’s — 5 Sep 1942) 

Defeat of a German center of resistance. [See ‘‘For- 
eign Military Digests” Section] 

Establishment of a bridgehead. [See “‘Foreign Mili- 
tary Digests” Section] 

A _” daylight patrol. [See ‘Main Article” Sec- 
tion 

How the Nazis do it: ane and Aufrollen for 
break-through, Keil and Kessel for the mop-up. 
(Newsweek — 7 Sep 1942) 

Infantryman, 1942 style: British training combines 
new tactics and modern weapons. (Newsweek — 
21 Sep 1942) 

si new Chinese offensive. (Deut Wr — 28 Aug 


Machine warfare. (Inf Jour — Sep, Oct 1942) 

Military lessons since 1939. (Newsweek — 14 Sep 
1942) 

— [See “Foreign Military Digests” Sec- 
tion 

Rehearsal at Dieppe. (Nat Geog — Oct 1942) 

Resumé of the operations of the second American 
division in Champagne, from October 2 to 9, 1918. 

C Gaz — Oct 1942) 

Some military lessons from three years of war. (News- 
week — 7 Sep 1942) 

Soviet snipers. (Inf Jour — Oct 1942) 

Swiss ideas on night combat. (Inf Jour — Nov 1942) 

Tactical emplcyment of combined arms. (Mem Es- 
tado Mayor — Jul-Aug 1942) 

Tank attacks on occupied villages. 
Military Digests” Section] 

Tank battles in inhabited places. (Tank — Oct 1942) 

Tank tactics. (Cav Jour — Sep-Oct 1942) 

Technical planning in war. (Jour RUSI — Aug 1942) 

The armored forces. [See “Main Article” ss 

a training corps. (Cav Jour — Sep-Oct 
194: 

The Dieppe operations. (Aero — 28 Aug 1942) 

The Japanese army. (MC Gaz — Oct 1942) 

The “Jubilee” operation. The balance sheet of an 
invasion attempt. (Dieppe). (Die Wehr — 16 
Sep 1942) 
he master weapon and its influence on tactics. (A 
Quar — Aug 1942) 

The tank destroyers and their use. [See ‘Main Arti- 
cle” Section] 


Three years of war. 


[See “Foreign 


The way to beat reprisals. (New Rep — 2 Nov 1942) 

Two years ago on the western front. (Panzer — Sep 
1942) 

Various forms of combat. (Mem Estado Mayor — 
Jul-Aug 1942) 


Special Warfare 

Cheradame’s plan. (Fortune — Oct 1942) 
Combat in towns. (Def Nac— 10 Jul 1942) 
Concerning irregular (Guerrilla) warfare. (Defensa 

— Aug 1942) ‘ 
Employment of artillery in the mountains. (Art Rund 
— May 1942) i 
Engineers in the winter campaign. 


No. 1 1942) 

Fight with snipers. (Deut Wr — 18 Sep 1942) 

Guerrillas vs. Japs in Java. (Cos — Sep 1942) 

Jungle warfare. (CA Jour — Sep-Oct 1942) 

Lessons from the Indians. (An Cos — Sep 1942) | 

Planning an attack against a village. [See “Foreign 
Military Digests” Section ; 

Rough stuff? — the Yanks are tops! (Lib — 21 Nov 


1942) 
Street fighting. (Cav Jour — Sep-Oct 1942) 
Street fighting in Dieppe. (Life — 31 Ang 1942) 
To fight for the heights. (Amer Leg — Oct 1942) 
War in snow and extreme cold. (Inf Jour — Sep 1942) 


(Pion — Issue 


TANK DESTROYERS (See also Antitank) 
Tank destroyer employment. [See “Main Article” 


Section] 
Tank destroyers. (Life — 26 Oct 1942) 
Tank stoppers. (Collier’s — 12 Sep 1942) _ ' 
The tank destroyers and their use. [See ‘Main Arti- 


cle” Section] 
The tank killers. (Fortune — Nov 1942) 


TANKS 


A year ago in the Balkans. (Panzer — May 1942) 
Artillery of a German tank division. [See “Foreign 
Military Digests’ Section] 
—— men in better tanks. (Sat Eve Post — 28 Nov 
4) 


British tanks. (Ftg Fore — Oct 1942) 

Death in the desert from careless maintenance. (Cav 
Jour — Sep-Oct 1942) ; 

German soldiery: Tank engineers barricade the desert . 
(Mil Woch — 25 Sep 1942) 

How does one become a driving instructor? (Panzer 
— May 1942) 

Mechanised warfare. (An Cos — Sep 1942) 

Our experiences in the Eastern campaign. (Panzer — 
May 1942) 

Problems of production. (Round Table — Sep 1942) 

Reflections concerning the doctrine of the employ- 
ment of tanks. (Def Nac — Sep 1942) 

Reflections concerning the doctrine of tank employ- 
ment. (Def Nac — Aug 1942) 

Reflections concerning the theory of the employment 
of tanks. (Def Nac — 10 Jul 1942) 

Tank attacks on occupied villages. 
Military Digests” Section] 

Tank battles in inhabited places. (Tank — Oct 1942) 

Tank grenadiers. (Mil Woch — 25 Sep 1942) 

Tank grenadiers. Assault troops of the armored divi- 
sions. (Die Wehr — 16 Sep 1942) 

Tank tactics. (Cav Jour — Sep-Oct 1942) 

Tanks, anti-tank formations and fast troops. (Panzer 
— Sep 1942) 

“Tanks, the economical weapon.” (Def Nac — May 
1942) 

Tanks. Three practice exercises for a small unit. 
(Ejercito — Jul 1942) 

The counter-means. (Panzer — May 1942) 

be al training corps. (Cav Jour — Sep-Oct 

42) 

The first battle with Russian heavy T-34 tanks. [See 
“Foreign Military Digests” Section] 

The role of the tank in the fourth year of war. (News- 
week — 5 Oct 1942) 

The tank killers. (Fortune — Nov 1942) 

Two years ago on the western front. (Panzer — Sep 
1942) 

Use of antiaircraft guns against tanks. 
Sep-Oct 1942) 


TASK FORCES 
From Trimi to Egypt. The route followed by a com- 
bat group. (Die Wehr — 16 Sep 1942) 
TOPOGRAPHY SURVEYING 
Maps Mapping 
Oe to foreign map reading. (FA Jour — Oct 


[See ‘Foreign 


(Cav Jour — 


Maps. Global war teaches global cartography. (Life 
— 8 Aug 1942) oP ; 

Maps must be made by the millions. (Mil Eng — 
Sep 1942) 

Maps, ‘weet and world politics. (Inf Jour — Nov 
1942 


TRAFFIC CONTROL 
Traffic jam at Avocourt. (Mil Eng — Sep 1942) 
TRANSPORTATION 
Air freighters to win war? (Sci Dig — Sep 1942) 
Air transport auxiliary. (RAF Quar — Sep 1942) 
Air transport in war. (Aero — 31 Jul 1942) 
America at war. (Round Table — Sep 1942) 
Cargo planes. (Vit Speeches — 1 Sep 1942) 
Flying boxcars for a global war. (Sat Eve Post — 12 
Sep 1942) 
Highway friction and motor marches. (Inf Jour — 
Nov 1942) 
How the motorized units of the United States travel. 
(Def Nac — May 1942) 





Marriage of the truck and tank. 
Oct 1942) 
ilroads in war. (Defensa — Aug 1942) 

Silent ferries. (Collier’s — 14 Nov 1942) 

Soviet winter maintenance of motor transportation. 
(QM Rev — Sep-Oct 1942) 

The hard facts of air cargo. (Fortune — Oct 1942) 

There are no submarines in the air. 
Aug 1942) 

Transport planes. (Life — 3 Ans 1942) 

Transportation in war. (Roy Eng Jour — Sep 1942) 

War gliders. (Life — 7 Sep 1942 2) 


UNITED NATIONS 


Brazil: The new ally. (Fortune — Nov 1942) 
Brazil’s vital aid to allies. (U.S. News — 4 Sep 1942) 
Three years of war. (Round Table — Sep 1942) 


UNITED STATES 


America at war. (Round Table — Sep 1942) 
Business at war. (Fortune — Aug, Oct, Nov 1942) 
Friendly aliens. (Amer Jour Int Law — Oct 1942) 
a news is censored. (Sat Eve Post — 26 Sep 





Lend-lease to date. (Fortune — Oct 1942) 

Manpower and the unions. (New Rep — 28 Sep ee 

Sabotage in the U.S.A. (Lib — 7 Nov, 14 Nov 1942) 

The attitude of college students toward war. (Psy 
bstracts — Aug 1942) 

The coming air age. (Atlantic — Sep 1942) 

Who'll be drafted when? (Fortune — Nov 1942) 


UNITED STATES (ARMY OF) 
Auxiliary Military Forces 
(Life — 7 Sep 1942) 


Command and Staff 
General ‘‘Ike”’ Eisenhower. (Life — 9 Nov 1942) 
Traffic jam at Avocourt. (Mil Eng — o> 1942) 
Unified command. (Fortune — Oct 1942 


Organization and Equipment 
Heavy bombers. (Life — 28 Sep 1942) 
How our forces will meet invasion. (Sat Eve Post — 
29 Aug 1942) 
The desert training corps. (Cav Jour — Sep-Oct 1942) 


Personnel 
Army chaplain. (Life — 14 Sep 1942) 
How the Army sorts its man power. 
., 1942) 
when you teach! (Chem War — Oct 1942) 
The —_— of combat. [See “Main Article” Sec- 
tion 
The committee on wartime requirements for special- 
ized personnel. (Psy Abstracts — Aug 1942 
The POT in the army today. (Ans A Pol Sci — Sep 


The new MP. (Sat Eve Post — 19 Sep 1942) 

The officer and his men. (See “Main Article” Section] 

The scope of the Adjutant General’s department. [See 
“Main Article” Section] 


Schools 
Check list on methods. (FA Jour — Sep 1942) 
Hints for officer instructors. (FA Jour — Sep 1942) 
If you go to Fort Leavenworth — the General Staff 
Course, the SOS Staff Course. [See “Main Article” 


WAACS. 


(Harper’s — 


Section 

Sergeant Major Perry and cadet Poe. (Inf Jour — 
Nov 1942) 

bi rg officers to handle men. (Reader’s Dig — 

e 

The Fane of military government. [See ‘Main Arti- 
cle” Section 

The services of supply staff course. [See “Main Arti- 
cle’”’ Section] 


Training instructors ves technicians for bend quarter- 
master corps. (QM Rev — Sep-Oct 1942) 
Training problems. [See “Main Article” Section] 


Supply 
Square meals in shirt pockets. (Nat Bus — Sep 1942) 


Training Tactics 
Ato) planes bomb continent. (Life—14 Sep 
America’s separate wars in struggle for the Pacific. 
(U.S. News — 2 Oct 1942 
Assault boats 4 the United States Army. (Def Nac 
— 10 Jul 1942) 
‘Blitzkrieg,’ American style: new army proves its 
theories. . News — 20 Nov 1942) 
a ye training at Camp Chaffee. (Mil Eng — 
ep 
Forty ei on Makin. (Time — 7 Sep 1942) 
How USS. soldiers fare at our far-flung posts. (U.S. 

News — 4 Sep 1942 
Illiteracy and the manpower crisis. (New Rep — 19 
Kinde ate for Col: z ( io: 

in “ee or Colone’ Amer — Sep 1942) 
Lessons of Bataan. (Inf Jour — Oct 1942) 
eckee fish in a barrel. (Cos — Sep 1942) 

Teach when you teach! (Chem War. — Oct 1942) 
The officer and his men. [See “Main Article” Section] 
The training program. (QM Rev — Sep-Oct 1942) 
They fight with film. (Lib — 21 Nov 1942) 

To fight for the heights. (Amer Leg — Oct 1942) 
ge the dogs of war. (Sci Dig — Oct 1942) 

S. fighting men in Alaska. (Life — 28 Sep 1942) 
Us heavy bombers meet test of combat. (U.S 
News — 4 Sep 1942) 

What makes the U.S. fortresses and berators first- 

sy my Oty planes as well as b (N 





(QM Rev—Sep- UNITED STATES (NAVY OF) 


(Collier’s — 29 


READER’S GUIDE AND SUBJECT INDEX 


Command and Staff 
Unified command. (Fortune — Oct 1942) 


Organization and Equipment 

Dangers in controversy over battleship construction . 
U.S. News — 16 Oct 1942) 

Don’t forget the dirigible. (Harper’s — Nov 1942) 
reat Lakes steamer is now navy carrier. (Life — 
14 Sep 1942) 

Moe) naval developments. (Jour RUSI — Aug 

Slender, speedy, scrappy. (Scien Amer — Oct 1942) 

= = and the battleship. (U.S. News — 2 Oct 


The Springfield rifle. (Nav Inst Proc — Oct 1942) 
Torpedo-boat cariers. (Nav Inst Proc — Nov 1942) 
U.S.S. “Charger.” (Life — 19 Oct 1942) 


Training Tactics 

America’s separate wars in struggle for the Pacific. 
(U.S. News — 2 Oct 1942 

Amphibious war against Japan. 
Oct 1942) 

Civilian defense and the navy. 
Sep 1942) 

Down-under’ ships of the navy. 
1942) 


(Sat Eve Post — 10 

(Nav Inst Proe — 
(Scien Amer — Nov 
(U.S. News — 23 Oct 
Navy dive bombing. (Life — 2 Nov 1942) 


Nine-day miracle in Eritrea. (Cos — Dec 1942) 
Our aa against the submarines. (Harper’s — Oct 


First showdown in Pacific. 
1942) 


Torpedo-boat carriers. (Nav Inst Proc — Nov 1942) 

Turn in battle of Pacific: Navy hits its stride. (U.S. 
News — 25 Sep 1942) 

be =” go into action in the Pacific. (Cos — Dec 

(Nat Geog — Oct 


Wartime in the Pacific northwest. 
1942) 


UNITY OF COMMAND 


Unified command. 


(Fortune — Oct 1942) 
Unity of command. 


(Defensa — Aug 1942) 


WwW 


(Collier’s — 5 Sep 1942) 


WAACS 


She’s in the army now. 


The lady’s a soldier. (Collier’s — 10 Oct 1942) 
WAACS. (Life — 7 Sep 1942) 
WAR PEACE 


Ancient Roman camps. (Mil Eng — —? 1942) 

Changes in the news service. (Ws & Wr — Aug 1942) 

War and peace in American history. (New Rep — 
21 Sep 1942) 





WORLD WAR I (1914-1918) 











Falkenhayn “in a nut shell.” (Mil Woch — 22 May 
1942) 


A German daylight patrol. 
tion 

German submarine action in World War I. 
Proc — Oct 1942) 

Resumé of the operations of the second American 
division in —— from October 2 to 9, 1918. 
(MC Gaz — Oct 1942) 

The flank guard action at Audregnies. (Jour R Art — 
Oct 1942) 


[See ‘‘Main Article” Sec 


(Nav Inst 


Traffic jam at Avocourt. (Mil Eng — Sep 1942) 





WORLD WAR II (1939- ) 











Africa is allied base for new blows at Axis. (U.S. 
News — 30 Oct 1942) 

Africa’s west coast: the next warfront? (U.S. News — 
9 Oct 1942) 

A oT at the northern front. (Deut Wr — 28 Aug 

Air power is not enough! (Lib — 14 Nov 1942) 

America at war. (Round Table — Sep 1942) 

= planes bomb continent. (Life—14 Sep 


America’s separate wars - struggle for the Pacific. 
(U.S. News — 2 Oct 1942 

Ane isan war against Japan. (Sat Eve Post — 10 

et 1 

Attack lessons from the eastern front. Lesson No. 5. 
(Mil-Woch — 18 Sep 1942 

Bataan calling. (Cos — Sep 1942) 

Battle action in Solomons. (Life — 5 Oct 1942) 

‘Blitzkrieg,’ American style: new —_ proves its 
theories. «S. News — 20 Nov 1942) 

*— xP to Dieppe. (Collier’s —12 Sep, 19 Sep 
194 


Brazil goes to war. (Life — 7 Sep 1942) 

Britain’s civil defense lessons for America. 
Mer — Sep 1942) 

Can the big — finish Germany? (Sat Eve Post — 
14 Nov 1942) 

Can the RAF keep it up? (Reader’s Dig — Sep 1942) 

Can the Russian war Se TTT live through this year? 


(Deut Wr — 18 S “- 
Bat md Post — 7 Nov 1942) 


(Amer 


Canada’s toughest. 
China opens her wild west. (Nat Geog — Sep 1942) 









Conversation over Kobe. (Collier’s — 5 - 1942) 
Denmark’s resistance. (Atlantic — Aug 1942) 
Desert tank battle. (FA Jour — Oct 1942) 
Desert victory. (FA Jour — Oct 1942) 

Downed in the Sulu Sea. (FA Jour — Nov 1942) 
bs ed ships of thenavy. (Scien Amer — Nov 


Egypt. (AF News Let — Aug-Sep 1942) 
England’s mental attitude in the present war. (Mil 


Mitt — May 1942) 
15th August, 1940. (RAF Quar — Sep 1942) 
(U.S. News — 23 Oct 


= in Pacific. 

First three rounds to axis, but now the fourth year 
dawns. (Newsweek — 7 Sep 1942 

Forty hours on Makin. (Time — 7 Sep 1942) 


French views of German methods of operations in the 
isa campaign of 1939. (Mil Woch — 29 May 

From a flying tiger. (Atlantic — Oct 1942) 

From Trimi to Egypt. The route followed by a com- 
bat group. (Die Wehr — 16 Sep 194 

Fundamentals in the battle of the Atiantic. 


(Def Nac 

— May 1942) 
ooo) tide laps at Caucasus wall. (Life —7 Sep 
Germany can be defeated in 1943. (Amer Mer — 


Dec 1942) 
Hitler’s second front. (Atlantic — Nov 1942) 
Hitler’s vulnerable spot — railroads. (Reader’s Dig 

— Nov 1942) 

—— changes the war. (New Rep — 23 Nov 

How did the French army degenerate? Politico-Mili- 
tary study concerning an event of the present con- 
flict. (Defensa — Aug 1942) 

How the Nazis do it: Schwerpunkt and Aufrollen for 
break-through, Keil and Kessel for the mop-up. 
(Newsweek — 7 Sep 1942) 

If we cross the Channel? (Cos — Sep 1942) 

I taste revenge. (Collier’s — 5 Sep 1942) 

I was a prisoner of the Japanese. (Reader’s Dig — 
Nov 1942) 

— new Chinese offensive. (Deut Wr — 28 Aug 

) 

Last man off Bataan. 

Lend-lease to date. (Fortune — Oct 1942) 

Lessons of Bataan. (Inf Jour — Oct 1942) 

Manpower and the second front. (Vit Speeches — 
15 Oct 1942) 

Mediterranean odyssey. (FA Jour — Oct 1942) 

Military implications of German geopolitics. (Vit 
Speeches — 15 Aug 1942) 

a lessons since 1939. 


(Cos — Dee 1942) 


(Newsweek — 14 Sep 


Nine-day miracle in Eritrea. (Cos — Dec 1942) 

On what does success depend in Russia? (Mil Woch 
— 28 Aug 1942) [See also ‘Foreign Military Di- 
gests” Section 

Our American allies in the air. (Aero — 21 Aug 1942) 

Our experiences during the past year on the eastern 
front. The first 7 of the battle along the Donez. 


(Panzer — Sep 1942 
Perimeters in paragraphs. (FA Jour — Sep 1942) 
(Round Table — Sep 1942) 


Problems of production. 

7“ oy fights for mother Russia. (Life — 5 Oct 

Rehearsal at Dieppe. (Nat Geog — Oct 1942) 

Rommel meets A.A.F. (Sat Eve Post — 21 Nov 1942) 

Russian battlefront. (Reader’s Dig — Sep 1942) 

Russian setback: impact of U.S. (U.S. News — 25 
Sep 1942) 

Russo-German war. (FA Jour — Sep, Oct, Nov 1942) 

Some doctrines for war. (Jour RUSI — Aug 1942) 

Some military lessons from three years of war. (News- 
week — 7 Sep 1942) 

Street fighting in Dieppe. (Life — 31 Aug 1942) 

The advance and attack of German armoured forma- 
tions in Libya, 1941-42. (Jour R Art — Oct 1942) 

The battle between the Don and the Caucasus. (Deut 
Wr — 28 Aug 1942) 

The battle of the Atlantic. (Collier’s — 31 Oct 1942) 

The battle of the river. (Life — 23 Nov 1942) 

The bloodiest front in history. (Sat Eve Post — 19 
Sep 1942) 

The coming front: ae for Middle East. (U.S. 
News — 4 Sep 1 

The coming third front: struggle for Middle East. 
(US News — 4 Sep 19 42) 

The Dieppe operations. (Aero — 28 Aug 1942) 

The economic and military position of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. (Mil-Woch — 18 Sep 1942) 

The Indian army and the war. (A Quar — Aug 1942) 

The Iraq leavies at Habbaniya. (A Quar — Aug 1942) 

The Japanese army. (MC Gaz — Sep 1942) 

The “Jubilee” operation. The balance sheet of an 
invasion attempt. (Dieppe). (Die Wehr — 16 Sep 


1942) 

The ys hours in Tokyo. (Vit Speeches — 15 Sep 
1942 

The Madagascar muddle. (Collier’s — 19 Sep 1942) 

The man who stopped Hitler. [See “Main Article 


apr! 

The Middle East. (Fortune — Nov 1942) 

The new strategy — nature of this war. (Vit Speeches 
— 1 Se 

The Pacific air score. (U.S. News — 9 Oct 1942) 

The role of the tank in the fourth year of war. (News- 
week — 5 Oct 1942) ; 

The strategic importance of Madagascar. (Mil Woch 
— 29 May 1942) 

The nner behind the stuggle for bases. (Cos — 
Dec 194! 

The wbertond of the war. (Round Table — Sep 1942) 


The United States in search of the strategic strong 
(Mil Woch — 22 May 1942) 
(Mem Estado Mayor — Jul-Aug 


) 
The way to beat reprisals. (New Re 
“They were expen 


point. 
The war in Russia. 


— 2 Nov 1942) 
ig — Sep 1942) 
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ble.” (Reader’s 


Three years of war. (Round Table — Sep 1942) 

Torpedo squadron 8. (Life — 31 Aug 1942) 

Training the dogs of war. (Sci Dig — Oct 1942) 

Turn in battle of Pacific: Navy hits its stride. (U.S. 
News — 25 Sep 1942) 

Two years ago on the western front. (Panzer — Sep 
1942) 

U.S. fighting men in Alaska. (Life — 28 Sep 1942) 

U.S. subs go into action in the Pacific. (Cos— Dec 
1942) 

Wartime in the Pacific northwest. (Nat Geog — Oct 
1942) 

We'll bomb by daylight. (Amer Mer — Oct 1942) 

Will Japan attack Russia? (New Rep — 28 Sep 1942) 


WEAPONS 
A famous British weapon and its methods of working. 
[See “Main Article” Section] 
Armies that win. (Life — 5 Oct 1942) 


MILITARY REVIEW 


Blimp — all-American sub-fighter. (Reader’s Dig — 
Sep 1942) 

Death in the desert from careless maintenance. (Cav 
Jour — Sep-Oct 1942 

Effects of explosive shells and bombs. (Def Nac--— 
10 Jul 1942) 

German light machine gun. (Ord Ser — Sep 1942) 

Infantryman, 1942 style: British training combines 
new tactics and modern weapons. (Newsweek — 
21 Sep 1942) 

Lessons from the Indians. (An Cos — Sep 1942) 

Machine guns — past, present, and future. (Nav Inst 
Proc — Sep 1942) 

Machine warfare. (Inf Jour — Sep, Oct 1942) 

Mortars in attack. (An Cos — Aug 1942) 

No easy way to win. (Inf Jour — Sep 1942) 

Russo-German war. (FA Jour — Nov 1942) 

Some doctrines for war. (Jour RUSI — Aug 1942) 

The life of artillery pieces. [See “Foreign Military 
Digests” Section} 





The master weapon. (A Ord — Sep-Oct 1942) 

The master weapon and its influence on tactics. (A 
Quar — Aug 1942) 

The new strategy — nature of this war. (Vit Speches 
— 1 Sep 1942) 

The shot-gun. (An Cos — Sep 1942) 

The soldier and the M1 rifle. (A Ord — Sep-Oct 1942) 

The Springfield rifle. (Nav Inst Proc — Oct 1942) 
he trench mortar, and its employment by the caval- 
ry. (Rev Mil — Jun 1942) 

Winged words — new weapon of war. (Nat Geog — 
Nov 1942) 


WITHDRAWAL 


Extrication from combat: retreat. [See “‘Main Arti- 
cle” Section] 

The battle for the Peking-Hankow railway. (Cav 
Jour — Sep-Oct 1942) 





